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PREFACE 


This book is based on kcturcs given by its author during the 
1945-46 and ! 946-47 sessions of the School of Llbrarianship at 
University College, London. It is not, unfortunately, the result 
of many years of uninterruptod service in a reference library or 
of teaching over an extended period. The textbooks at present 
available to students are, however, so badly out of date that the 
present writer felt Cliat it was necessary .tp get this book written 
and printed with the Icast^^^sible delay. Although it has been 
written specUically for siudtoB faking the course in librarianship 
at University College, it is hoped that the work will also be of use 
to students taking the examinations of the Library Association. 
Unfortunately its author will not be able to use it as a toetbook 
with the students at University College, but he hopes tliat his 
successor there will hnd it of use. 

The majority of its chapters are devoted to descriptions of the 
varioxis HnHs of reference books that we have. The individual 
works which have been cited are, for the most part, those which 
are general in character, so that this book does not deal in detail 
with the literatures of special subject fields. In some chapters 
short historical introductions have been included, it bdog essential 
that students should know, for example, something of the history 
of encyclopsdias and that they should learn about the growth in 
importance of the periodical. These subjects arc, however, large 
ones and the treatment of them here hsis necessarily been sketchy. 
It is hoped that students will supplement the historical infonuadon 
in this book by additional reading. 

Some readers may feel that I have been erradc in the fullness 
with which I have dealt with the various kinds of reference books. 
In deciding at what length to write, I have been guided by the 
reladve importance of the kind of book in question in a general 
reference library, and by the availability to the student of, other 
sadsfactory accounts with which he can supplement what I have 
written. I have also bom in mind the nature of the books them¬ 
selves ; it would, for example, be absurd to write a long account 
of the contents and value of Whitaker’s almanack, for these things 
are best learnt by examining the work itself and by actually fioding 
the answers to questions in it. In several chapters, the works cf 
most importance to Brldsh students of librariacabip have been 
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indented on the page, to g^ve them prominence. Some of these 
indented works are items which, because of their expense or 
became of their foreign ongin, or both, are not available in many 
British libraries. Nearly all of them are, however, accessible in 
libraries to which the students at Univernty College have easy 
access. The majority of them are also available in the larger 
provindal cities. The present writer feels sympathy for those less 
fortunate students who study with this book, but without access 
to many of the books cited therdn. It is impossible to study 
reference books and their uses properly without such facilities, and 
it can only be hoped that eventually all candidates for examlnadons 
in this subject will have them. Most of the mfonnation in this 
book is f^amental professional knowledge which should be 
studied by all asdstant librarians, whether their duties be in 
national, public, university or special libraries. An effort has been 
made, in the provision of illustrative examples and in the mention 
of the uses of various works, to cater for die interests of assistants 
in all these kinds of libraries. 

One of the difEiculties &dag the student of this subject is that 
there is an enormous number of reference books in enstence, 
whose titles and value it would be very useful to know. There is 
in this a temptation to concentrate on learning the maximum 
number of titles possible and it is one ibat is sometimes encouraged 
by examiners. There U, however, a definite limit to what the 
student can satisfactorily absorb in this way ; as (here are, of 
course, strict limits (o what librarians of many years’ experience 
can carry in tbdr heads themselves. We cannot, in fact, do proper 
reference work without an apparatus of bibliographiq and Indexes 
in a library that is itself adequately catalogued and classified. 

It is therefore equally essential for students to study the methodology 
of reference VfOrk and for them to have practical experience of it, 
by their being set to find the answers to individual problems in a 
reference library of some sise. 

It is hoped that this work will serve as an adequate guide to 
(hose general works of reference which a British library student 
may be expected to know. Earlier works on the subject can still, 
of course, be read with profit, but largely for their supplementary 
information about books cited and for their accounts of methodology. 

Some of these earlier books are of American or German origin and 
a number of the works quoted in them are ones which are not so 
important in this country. These other books about reference i 

books are sometimes referred to later in the present volume by 
their authors’ names only ; they are dcKribed in mere detail in | 

the “ List of rrfercaces ” at the end of the introductory chhpWr. , 
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When citing mdi\^du^ works of reference, I have sometimes 
brought to the fore the name by which they are geoerelly known. 
Thus the first words of an entry of mine may not be chose of a 
mai n entry for the same work made according to an accepted 
catalogxung code. Students should remember this when lotting 
for these books in library catalogues. 

Searching for information in reference books is one of the most 
interesting and valuable parts of librarianship. Those engaged in 
it» or studying it (ideally the two would be synonymous) are, 
however, exposed to certain dangers. Reference work is mainly 
concerned with infonnadve Uterature rather than with imaginative 
writings. Those of us working in reference libraries must be 
careful not to allow our daily concern with the search for facts to 
dull our interest in btlUs Uitns. Similarly, the study of this subject, 
together with the other subjects in the curriculum of librarians, 
means that much time must be spent reading about books and 
their production, conservation and exploitation. Students should 
still keep time for other reading, whether it be works of imagination, 
or informative literature in some spedal subject field of interest 
to them. They should also, if possible, mix these reading acdvicies 
with outdoor ones. 

My thanks are due to Mr. G. Woledge, the librarian of the 
British Library of Political and Economic S^nce, without whose 
encouragement this work would not have been written. He has 
read some of the chapters and has made many helpful suggesdona. 
1 have asked several other persons for help on specific points, and 
this they readily gave. Kone of them can, however, be held 
responsible for anything I have written. 1 verified some of the 
references to German works in the Zentralbibliothek at Zi^ch 
and took some of my queries about French items to the Blblioth^ue 
Nationaie, where M. Andr^ Martin rapidly disposed of them. 


London, November 1947. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this second edition 1 have attempted to bring all the citations 
of works of reference ui>to*date > I have also added further 
explanatory material. The result has been revisions of substance 
on more than half the pages of the first edition. A short chapter 
on biographical works of reference; which would have been written 
for the fint edition had 1 not suddenly leA the United Kingdom 
for a post in the United States, and three short appendices have 
also been added. 

I thank those persons who kindly pointed out errors in the first 
edidoD. If others remain or have been introduced; please send a 
note about them to me, care of the Library Association. There 
were a number of points concerning British and continental works 
of reference about which I thought it best to write letters of enquiry 
for this edition. I received courteous and informative replies to 
all of these letters from the librarians and others to whom I wrote. 
These answers and my own surveys of recently published reference 
books have resulted, 1 hope, in a second edition which is an 
improvement on the first for British students of librarianship, in 
spite of its having been prepared in the United States, 


New York, September 1950. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The first meaning of ” reference book ” given in the Ameri^n 
Library Association’s 0/ Hira^ terms (194$) is that such 

a work is one “ designed by its arrangement and treatment to be 
consulted for definite items of information rather than to be read 
consecutively Most of the books quoted in the other chapters 
of this book will be reference books of this kind, and all British 
reference libraries will have some of them. Such books form, 
however, only a small portion of the bookstock of large reference 
libraries. Let us take the priadpal types of library in turn and 
see how they give their r e fer e nce services to their readers. 

In the majority of British public libraries, reference books are 
housed in a separate department from books which may be taken 
home, although in the smallest of these libraries they often have to 
be content with an alcove or other section in the lending library. 
In these small public libraries, and in branch libraries of large 
public library systems, the majority of the reference books available 
will probably be works wbi^ agree with the definition quoted 
above. The loan of these books is often forbidden or, alternatively, 
they may be allowed “ out ” for short periods only at the discretion 
of the librarian. An assistant in such a library who is endeavouring 
to find specific items of information for a reader will often find 
that the resources of the boob in the lending department are more 
adequate than those of the reference boob themselves; in these 
cases the lending library’s boob will be serving temporarily as 
reference boob. 

Small pubbe reference libraries may have some treatises and 
even mon^aphs in thdr stock, and, when such a library grows in 
size, the relative importance and number of those kinds of boob 
increases. As a general rule, the lai^er the population of a town 
or city, the more eaCensive will be the resources of its reference 
library. The largest public reference libraries contain many worb 
which are also in thrir respective lending departments. In the 
majority of British public libraries, however, many treatises, and 
certainly most monographs and textboob, will be in the lending 
departments; the more exhaustive treatises only beu^ in the 
reference library. But British public libraries vary too much both 
in quality and in the policies they pursue for hard and fast rules 
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to be made about (hem. In all of ihem it will be necessary^ on 
occasion, for the reference library staff to make use of the books 
in the lending department. It may be noticed in passing that a 
number of the central libraries in large American cities arc divided 
by sulgeci instead of into “ reference ” and “ lending ” depart¬ 
ments. In each of these subject libraries, the books for reference 
and lending use are housed together and ilicy are administered 
by membere of the library staff with special knowledge of the 
subjects concerned. As yet no British public library is organized 
in this way, although a few libraries have established special subject 
d^artments of this kind. 

In university and special libraries there will be a core of reference 
books the loan of which is likely to be prohibited; the majority 
of them will again fall within the definition with which diis chapter 
began. In most libraries of these kinds books are loaned to 
students, members, teachers and other research workers, or to one 
or more of these groups, from the rest of the stock of the library, 
and while the arc away they will not, of course, be available 
for r^crence purposes. In many libraries of these kinds the 
provision of material for research purposes will be a large part 
of their function and the majority of works which have been 
acquired for this purpose will not be borrowed as frequently as 
arc most of the works in a public lending library ; the former will 
generally be asf^IabJe for reference purpose. If extensive provision 
of books for undergraduate use is made in university libraries, 
separate departments may be formed for thb purpose, in which 
i^y copie of individual textbooks may be placed. Special 
libraries, too, may also have separate collections of educational 
and recreative maienals. In both cases persons doing reference 
work in the main libraries will rarely have to worry about the 
contents of such special collections, for the works they conuin 
are likely to be duplicated in the main library's holdings; if they 
are not, more exhaustive worb are almost certain to be available- 
Copyright libraries have comprehensive collections of material 
published in Britain on all subjects, and the majority of them also 
have «ten^e collections of worb published abroad. Some of 
these lilwariw lend books to their own readers, while others do not. 
Like university libraries, they will always have the greater part of 
their collections available for reference, for the number of boob 
borrowed is always very small in relation to the total number in 
such a library. Some other libraries which are “ national ” in 
character have similar policies. 

These, then, are the most important kinds of reference library 
that we have. Now we must examine what kinds of assistance the 
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siaifs of these various types of library give to their readers, i.e. what 
is the nature of the reference work they do. This is a very large 
subject in itself; it is one which can only be treated briefly here. 
It may be said that the idea of helping readers is itself a com> 
paratively recent one in most kinds of libraries. Some older 
librarians had thought their task over when they bad adequately 
housed and catalogued tbar boob. Nowadays, however, most 
libraries will look up for their readers information which is readily 
accessible in their boob and many libraries will do much more 
than this. 

The librarian of a small public library who is presented with a 
difiicult enquiry will soon find out whether bis resources are 
adequate to answer the question. If they are not, he will eith^ 
direct the enquirer to some other source of information or will, 
himself, try to solve It by communicatu^ with some outside source. 
The librarians of larger public reference libraries wiU usuaUy do 
their best to answer serious enquiries for information, even if it 
means their spending some rime searching, and perhaps involvea 
correspondence with other libraries or persons. 

University libraries will not usually do this UnH of work for 
the undergraduates, if the point at issue is concerned with their 
general studies. Persons doing post-graduate research in a 
university are likely to be frequently con&onted with what are. in 
fact, difltcult queries from the librarians* point of view, and it is 
part of the work for a higher degree that the peraon concerned 
should solve most of these roatters himself. Nevertheless in a 
good university library there is A^uent contact between the 
research workers and the members of the library staff, and the latter 
should be able not only to make suggestions as to sources of 
udbnnation, but to discuss the bibliographical approach to certain 
proUems at some length. The staff of a university library must 
certainly know the research interests of the teaching staff and, if 
necessary, be able to do small pieces of research for them In answer 
to specific enquiries. 

In some special libraries a large psirt of the ome of the staff 
will be taken up with this kind of work. The librarians of industrial 
hrms and other buriness organizations are, for example, sent many 
queries for specific items of information and some of these are 
likely to be difhcult and to consume much of the time of the 
library staff. In this of library, however, there are usually 
a number of subjects about which information is always wdcome. 
The library staff will spend a fair portion of their time searching 
for newly published material (or for older writings which are not 
in the library's records) of this kind and, when an item Is found. 
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wili direct the attention of the library's clientele to it- This 
ADticipatory kind of “ reference work” will also be done on a 
smaller scale by public refereoce and university Ubraries; for in 
both kinHg of library the interests of some of the reg:ulAr users will 
be known. If pubHc reference libraries have subject departments 
and if university libraries has^ departmental libraries or otherwise 
employ subject specialists on ibeir staB^ their services to their 
groups of readers may be comparable to chat given by a '* special " 
library. 

The practice of copyright and national libraries varies. They 
arc continually being used by persons doing research and they 
are not usually able to discuss with each reader the problems he 
or she bas, for their staffs are not adequate for the purpose. If 
they reedve a request for a specific piece of infonuation they may 
satisfy it if the matter is simple, but, if the question is diflicult, their 
practices vary. In some libraries and with some kinds of question 
(specifically bibliographical ones, for example) the answers may be 
sought; in others, and with time-consuming questions, readers 
may be pat b touch with persons who do research work for a fee. 

It is not posable to generalize about the amount of help 
university and special libranes wiU give to members of.ihe gener^ 
public, for their practices vary. Many of them will, however, 
do ” reference work ” for outside readers if their requests arc serious. 

It is an interesting fact that sometimes the same qumuoos are 
being asked by differeot persons in different kinds of libraries. !t 
is also true that the techniques of making searches through genera! 
reference books and of helping readers are valid in different types 
of libraries. The questions themselves usually arrive in one of four 
ways in all kinds of Ubraries. 

The first and most obvious way is when the problem is stated 
by the enquirer to a member of the library staff at the reference 
" desk ”, and no comment Is needed about this. A second way 
is when memben of the library staff ask readers who seem at a loss 
if they can be of any help to them, This kind of questioning, if 
done discreetly, is likely to be very helpful to readers in libtaries 
of all kinds. The present writer has been asked many difficult 
questions in this way, some of which the enquirers could never 
have answered themselves, as they were without any special 
knowledge of the methodology of the library concerned. 

A third way in which reference enquiries arrive is by post. 
In most libraries, letters of this kind arc seen by a senior librarian 
and he or she will often delegate the work of preparing an answer 
to another member of the staff. Libraries vary enormously in the 
promptitude with which they answer requests sent in this way, 
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though it should be borse in miad chat questions themselves also 
vary greatly in the time needed to be spent on them- The National 
Central Library and the regional library bureaux send out to appro¬ 
priate special and latter general libraries subject requests which they 
have received from other libraries; these will usually come by post. 
A fourth way in which quetions may be presented is by telephone. 
University and special libraries will receive some of these from 
members of the inatituiion or organization they serve, though a 
large number of the calls are likely to be internal ones if the 
library concerned is in the same buildings as the organization 
itself. Public reference libraries usually advertise the fact that 
they are williog to attempt to answer any enquiries they receive 
by telephone. In all kinds of library it is necessary to estimate 
quickly whether the required informados can be found quickly 
or not; if an assistant thinks it can, it wiU be reasonable to ask the 
enquirer to hold on. Only if the enquirer has specifically said that 
he or she wishes to wait while a search is made, should the line be 
kept open for more than a few minutes ; otherwise the enquirer^s 
telephone number, name and address should be taken and a reply 
telephoned or posted as soon as possible aAerwaxds. 

Pierce Butler has explained very ably that the requests' for 
information made in reference libraries may be of three kinds. 
It is most important for students to understand these distinctions 
and it is proposed co recapitulate and illustrate them here. 

Some questions are simple requests for facts, about which there 
is DO disagreement. If, for example, we were asked to find the 
date on which Mr. Attlee was bom, there can be only one true 
answer to the question and, in this case, it would-be reasonable 
to expect to find it in a reliable book of reference. If, however, 
readers ask us for an opinion as to his capabilities as a prime 
nunister, the question is then, in a different category. 'We will 
probably be able to produce estimates made by di?erent persons, 
some of which will confiict with each other. Wfith questions of 
this kind, our work will sometimes be finished when we have 
provided our enquirers with some of these different estimates. 
The third stage, that of reading what has already been printed 
about a certain matter, seeking out fresh source material, then 
reconsidering the whole question is, in a word, research, Som^ 
timtt we shall undertake to do this for our readers, generally when 
the point at issue is limited to a comparadvely narrow field. 
Fuidiog fiesb printed material relevant to a conaideradon of 
Mr. Attlee’s premiership will, of course, be earier later on, when 

I Id fhc Srrt chApler of Tfu rf/hetiufifiutim ^ At (2943), a work which 

be edited. 
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his colleagues have written tlieir autobiographies and the political 
history of the present period has been the subject of extended 
study. It does not follow chat a present estimate must necf^sarily 
be tentative ; it might well be correct in broad outUne, but later 
on more corroborative material will be available. Fresh source 
material about this subject could be obtained at the present time, 
but it would be best found by correspondence and conversation 
with persons with special knowledge and not from printed sources. 

These questions of Mr. Attlee’s age and premi&ahip have ^nly 
been chosen because they g^ve a clear illustration of three dilTerent 
categories into which questions Needless to say, very few 
libraries would undertake to do further research on such a large, 
topical, and, to some extent controversial, subject such as that of 
his qualities as a prime minister. 

It does not fbUow that, because questions in the hrst category 
have only one answer, that the answer will easily be found. 'Hiia 
kind of enquiry can be very difficult or even impossible to solve. 
It may require an exhaustive search before we can say with some 
confidence that the infonnation required does not appear to have 
been printed anywhere, and we may have Co pursue the matter 
hifther by approachij^ subject specialists or by asking the 
' appropriate specialist library or libraries if they can help. 

There is a great deal of knowledge that is not made generally 
available in works of reference. Although, for instance, the 
British government does publish many statlsdcs, it has additional 
statistical information which it either does not print or which it 
prints for conhdentlal circulation only. Industrial firms oAen 
keep to themselves certain information about their products. 
Thus, if we are as k ed ibr the composition of a certain metallic 
alloy, for example, or for the number of persons employed in a 
particular occupation in this country, we may not be able to find the 
answers. In the latter case, we may be able to find a figure for a 
group of occupations which includes the one we are seeking ; this 
figure may not, however, be " broken down " to meet our require¬ 
ments. There are many subjects about which statistics could be 
compiled, but often we will find that the work has not, in facq 
been done. 

Some questions which, at first sight, belong to our first category, 
in fact do not If an enquirer asks us to find (or him the population 
of England at some time in the righteenth or an earlier century, we 
might start with the reasonable hope of finding the answer, either in 
a general work of reference or in a book on the population of 
England, After a little searching we should soon discover that the 
first general census of Er^land was taken in i8oi, and that we have 
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only esum&tos for previous yean. This question is more lihe those 
in our second category and it should be possible for us to produce, 
for an interested person, several writings on the sutgect. None 
of the latter would give precise figures and we would probably 
tind that their rough estimates differed somewhat. In most 
libraries sind with most enquiries on this subject, we should point 
these things out to our enquirer and place the relevant writings 
before him.* If he were seriously Interested in the subject he would 
probably collate their findings himself. Some enquirers might, 
however, say that they did not wish to spend time doing this and 
that they wished to have the most reliable recent estimate with the 
least possible bother to themselves. In such a case the library 
staff might undertake to review what they had found ; if this was 
done the authorities would be quoted for anything passed on to the 
enquirer. Fresh source material, relevant to this particular 
question does come to light from time to dme, but the active 
search for it is the province of the subject specialist and not of the 
librarian. 

Enquirers not infrequently ask assistants in reference libraries 
to name the best book on a subject or to say what is the best book 
on a subject for a particular purpose. If the reference library has 
several members on its staff, it is possible that one or more of them 
will know the answer, and it is also possible that the answer may 
be obtained from bibliographies and reading lists or other works 
of reference. This kind of question is frequently asked in public 
lending libraries and in some of these latter there are " readers’ 
advisers ” on the staff whose special task it is to deal with them. 
Such a person can izsually cope with the easier questions presented, 
other from personal knowledge or by using reading lists which be 
has available. If more difficult queries are to be answered from 
works of reference, access to a medium^ized or large reference 
library may be very helpful. The ideal person for answering this 
kind of enquiry is, however, the subject specialist with a good 
bibliographical knowledge and with a syxnpatbetic attitude towards 
the needs of the person making the request. Such persons are too 
few, though reference libraries with members on their staffs with 
specialist knowledge, or librarians with access to non-Ubrarian 
specialists will be able to do this kind of work. 

Asslstaius in reference libraries must try to assess the amount 

* Eg. GIsa (D. V.) Poptilation. Cham&m’i vol. ii> 

pp, do 4 j Glas (D. V.) Gregory King's eilxmstt of tbe populatioo of Eoglaad 
and WsJtt, 1695. FofiaiatiM st^, vo]. 3 (19^), pp. 33 ^ 74 ! Greenwood 
(M.) Medial slidalio from Grsne to Parr. Bwneinlta, vol. 33 (1943)1 pp. 
3:945 (aho reprinted leparatdy) \ asd Russell (J. C.) firitiah medievs] 
p^uladoD (194^, pp- 26o*:. 
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of the "readers’ adviser ” element there is in the quesdons they 
receive. In public refereoce librarieSj especially, a propordoo of 
the enquines made for books oo specific subjects comes from penoos 
with no bibliographical background aztd we must, If we can, give 
them the book or books which both contain the information ^ey 
require and present it in the way best suited to them. In a large 
reference library, espcciaQy, it is easy to swamp a reader with 
material on some subject when a better policy would have led the 
librarian to sift the material first. Simiiarly, exhaustive or lengthy 
bibliographies may be compiled for persons requiring something 
more simple ; it may, in fact, be easier to make a lengthy biblio> 
graphy than to give the simpler answer, because the latter may call 
for specialist subject knowledge. 

In a public reference library many questions are asked which 
call for advice about the problems of daily life, as wcU as for facts 
about the rules to which we are asked to conform, and the facilities 
available for us. The 1939-45 aftermath have multiplied 

the number of these problems and possibilities. There are a 
number of reference books and serials published which are helpful in 
these matters and all public reference libraries should have them so 
that they can answer the fectual questions. Some public reference 
libraries go further than this, and do the work of Citizens Advice 
Bureaux, while in other parts of the country Citizens Advice 
Bureaux function separately. Similarly, there may be some 
division of work between the public r^erence library and the 
public relations officer of the local authority. The works of 
reference useful for advising on matters connected with daily life, 
such as the loose-leaf CiU^fn's admu notis (194a- ), Public socid 

ffrvicu: hdjfdbtvk of promdei by tlu staii (9th ed. 1949), 

VoUmUay social senuu: handbook of information direeUity ^ 
oriQj^&iiens (1951), other publications of the National Council of 
Social Service and the annual GiaW to the socid rartw of the Family 
Welfare Association (43rd ed., 1950), have not been described in this 
book. 

Enquiries are sometimes made in public reference libraries for 
advice on i^al matters. These are often best met by producing 
a legal work which deals with the subject in question. If the 
state of the law on it appears relatively simple, it may be possible 
for the reader or the assistant librarian, or both togedier, to elucidate 
the point at issue. If the latter is at all complied, it is best for 
the atebiant librarian not to attempt to elucidate 5 it will probably 
be wiser to leTer the enquirer to someone who will give him legal 
advice, either for a fee or without chaigc. Free legal advice is 
given at a number of centres in our larger cldcs and towns- In 
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^gUnd the Aid and Advice Act, 1949 {12 and 13 Geo. 6, 
Ch. 51) provides for the establishment, with government financial 
support, of area and local committees to administer the new legal 
^ ^cme, but the operation of much of this section of the Act 
has been deferred ; only that part providing for aid in the Hieh 
Court and the Court of Appeal is in force. 

Aswiants in reference Ubrariea should mainuin a critical 
attitude towards the books they use; because something is 
m prmc it does not follow that it is accurate. We find some 
i? w discrepancies between different works of reference. 

H. McKay, the author of 7 ^ wgtU of mimbors (194$), worked out 

^ probably just over 197 million square miles. 
W/al^ s aimanaek, he found ,3 gave 196,550,000 square miles, the 
five-figure accuracy of which he questioned j PJiysieol and efimual 
gave the equivalent of 197,700,000, and an atlas 
> 95 >^ 7 > 34 ^ square miles. 

When he compared the figures given in different atlases for 
Ae average heights of continents, he found further discrepancies; 
the figures for Australia, for example, varied from $05 feet to 

I, $10 feet. McKay goes on to question whether we know enough 
about central Australia to enable accurau estimate to be made. 
In chapter 4 of the present book some well-known almanao and 
yearbooks are quoted; some time ago the JVsu) Torka amused 
Its readers by quoting conflicting statements in them.^ Reference 
^istants must, thertforc, ftequeatly check the information given 
in one reference book by that in another or others. 

Returning to the subject of population, in 1949 the United 
Nations issued its Vemgr^io yoerboek, which reports 

population statistics from many countries of the world. Some of 
the figures given are the results of carefully prepared censuses while 
others are estimates. Reviewing this volume, one writer concludes 
that our knowledge of the size of the population of the world is 
therefore less sure than is commonly supposed ...” and he adds 
that the figures in this volume for such subjects as birth-rates, 
death-rates, etc. are “ even less trustworthy than those for total 
population where enumeration is said to be “practised ”.5 

The accuracy of statistics prepared by governmental and 
private agencies varies a godd deal. If we discount the 
deliberately false figures that have been published, we must sdll 


5 Though r«e«nC editioxis of cSu work jive (he dgure o( 196,836,000 square 
fiiilo* 

- jV 4 » r^, 17 May :94. p. 47; 5 July 1947,?. 44 S «r8J«mjarv i95e» 
p. »i *3 SCTHcmber 1 ^ 0 , p, to. tt , sj » 

” CaiT-S»und«rs, Etoivaim. a s, vri. 17 (February, *950), pp. 
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be cribcal of those that have been published la good faith. Before 
we can be satisfied with them, we must know how they were made 
and what the postibiliUes of error in them are. G. H. Moore has 
pointed tbh out In an interesting article on the accuracy of the 
statistics of the United Sucea government.^ He says that figures 
first published about some particular matter are often revised and 
perhaps revised more than once, ibr later publications, as fresh 
information becomes available. Thus figures for the size of the 
potato crop in the United Sutes in the appropriate Tearbook of 
agruuliure may be amended in later volumes, so that it Is best to 
try the latest volume of this yearbook for iu retrospective figures 
rather than consult the volume for the year concerned. Moore 
also points out that the tendency in recent years Co publish " global" 
estimates^ has " increased enormously the scope and accuracy oi 
available statistical dau ”, but it has also led to many unreliable 
figures being published. “ Often a great deal of ingenuity is 
expended in making what are, when all is said and done, very wild 
guesses.”* 

If we turn to figures in the fields of the pure and applied 
sciences, we again find that a critical awareness is necessary. 
Most requests received in general libraries for the speed of light 
w vacuo would be answered by the production of the figure of 
186,325 miles per second, one which is given in many textbooks 
of physics, books of tables and other works of reference. This 
answer would meet the needs of many enquirers. It should be 
remembered, however, that even generally accepted figures like 
this one are probably constantly being reviewed. In many cases 
more accurate instruments are providing us with better estimates. 
If readers were suspicious of the figure given above for the speed of 
light, or wished to know of recent work on that subject, we might 
produce for them treatises on light containing chapters on this 
subject or perhaps the 1941 volume of the JUporis on pro^us m 
pkfcicsy published by the Physical Society, where work done 
on the subject prior to chat date is, in fact, reviewed; we may 
be able to supplement these referen c es with more recent writings 
in periodicals, such as “ The velocity of light ” by N. E. Borsey, 
Tnvuae/10/u of the Aynerican Philosophuci Society n.s. vol. 34 (1944), 

* Hanard finnwtf rmao, vol. *5 (Spring 1947), pp. 306* 17. The Teerb»k ^ 

chasged j» scope some yean ago ; it does not aow include the ataiirtics 
Cited by Moore. See also ao inieresnnf series of artidcs on “ How mudt 
imeoployme&t ? ”, Riov’v tf tmtondes and statuiia, vol. 32 (February 1950), 
PP> ^ 79 * 

* Figurai for such itenu as national income and total output are the aggr^aces 
of ^ figures for roany differenc cocnponeais. The accuracy with whi^we can 
estiwlc individual components will often vary a good deal. 

* Moore, op. eu., p. 307. 
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pp. I-109. Thi timu of 16 October, 1950 also has an article on 
this sut^'ect on p. 6. The catalogue of a large scientific library is 
likely to record separately published works on this subject. 

It is, however, not only of figures that we must be critical. 
In books of many kinds, whether by intention or accident 
one cannot always say, maccuiate statements are made. These 
will sometimes b« repeated from one work to another, and it 
will be possible for several works to agree about a certain matter 
and for a minority of writings to give a different statement. The 
former may be reiterating the traditional view of the matter, while 
the latter have reported the results of a more accurate invest^tion. 
Over two hundred years ago Pierre Bayle compiled his ZHciiemMrg 
fiistorigue <t criti^ut as a collection of corrections of the mistakes 
made by other writers and In one of his articles in it he wrote 

" II n’y a point de mensonge, pour si absurde qu’il soft, 
qui ne passe de llvre en Uvre et de slide en slide. Mentez 
hardiment, imprimez toutes sortes d’extravagances, peuton 
dire au plus miserable lardonniste de I'Burope, vous trouverez 
assez de gens qm copieront vos contes, et si I’on vous rebute 
dans un certain temps, il mdtra des conjonccures oCi Pon aura 
intdrit de vous laire ressusciCer . . .’’9 
Since the time of Bayle the sum total of accurate factual Information 
in print has, of course, increased considerably, but so abo has the 
land of writing about which he complained. We are more likely 
to encounter our errors nowadays in hastily produced secondary 
writings or in oversimplified popularizations than in works which 
have been ddiberately falsified, tbot^h MUs Mudge in her Cuidi to 
rtfemet bookf quotes the example of ^iphtoTCs ^Icpedut Arntncan 
biegroph^, a work which otherwise contains a good deal of useful 
information. This contains a number of fictitious biographies, there 
being 15 of them in the 88 pag;es of letter In the compilation 
and printing of important works of reference, the possibility of 
errors appearing b not inconsiderable. In many works of this 
kind, errata slips or pages are to be found. When consulting a 
work of reference whii^ has these, we should check both the 
appropriate part of the text and the errata before passing on any 
information. One writer has suggested^ ^ that, except when 
publbhers have provided errata for each page where there is a 


’ Qjioced from p. 14s of vo). t of Paul Hasard’a la ffiu dr is MsewiM 
ivfopJeiw (tQ9$) ; a work vshieh inehidss an adnirtble ^ort account of Bayl«. 

MSf* Mudge rden us in the first ruppleinent of her Guidt to r^tfenei imf to 
” Fieddous bio^phy " by M. G. Schi^et, Ajntrutn historUai novw, veaL 4s 
(July 1057), PP« 

** "Ento and corrigendaby J. N. Gddsmilh. Adii, ftport ^ tkt pwmmir 
ikt :Stk ewj/etvf, 1939, pp. 4 &- 49 . 
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misuk«, librarians should mark these places in the chief journals 
and reference books. This would be a valuable thin^ co do, but 
with some works of reference it would take some time. The ten 
volumes of the Index oramalion of G. D. Sberbom (t 909 > 33 ), for 
example, have 114 pages of additions and corrections. 

Our knowledge of the merits and defects of individual works 
of reference will be improved if we read what the books about 
reference books say about them, and if we read critical reviews of 
them in learned periodicals. We can ourselves make some estimate 
of their value when we examine them personally. Other books on 
reference work^* give us detailed instructions about how we should 
do this. They tell us, for example, that we should examine the 
author’s or authon’ credentials for produdng the work that they 
have, and chat by the counting of entries in works which are 
eocydoptedic in form we can sometimes detect nationalist bias. 
We should oflen perform these tests; they will not, however, be 
enumerated in detail here, for they can be studied in the works 
just quoted. It is, however, important to remember that we must 
supplement these judgments made by librarians with those made 
by persons with special subject knowledge whenever we can. 

Many readers will require the information we are finding for 
them CO be as up>tc^date as possible. If for exaSnple, we offer 
a reader a book published many years ago on the machinery used 
in moulding plastics, we are unlikely to please him. Similarly, 
an enquirer asking, in a public reference library, for information 
about the tarlHs imposed on cerram goods by some foreign country 
is likely to want figures of the duties at present in force. On 
the ocher hand, if information is required about the properties of 
some chenucal compound, it may be that the only publi^ed account 
of it will be found in a nineteenth century chemical journal, 
Bibliographically informed subject specialists will often have a 
shrewd idea of the date limits within which some piece of informa¬ 
tion is likely (o have been published, and they should also 
know in a general way about the reliability of the earlier works 
on their subject. Assistants In general reference libraries must 
acquire as much of these kinds of knowledge as they can, ^Vhen 
we have more descriptive guides to the Uterature of different 
subjects we should be able to get some help of this sort from them. 
Otherwise we learn these things slowly in our daily work. It is, 
for example, very useful to know that “ generally speaking works 
on ancient religion, if of earlier date than about 1850, arc worthless 
to a modem researcher except as assemblages of material which 

pp pp. 8349; 
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may be useful, but only if carefully checked. Their conclusions 
are generally quite unscientific and often very fanciful. There are 
exceptions to this generallracion as Lobeck’s famous Aglaophamus 
(i8a8), but they are 

Another writer has pointed out*^ that the older standard 
histories of philosophy are great in their way, but that they are 
not exact ever detail. If we turn again to science, G. Egloif 
and others have stated^^ that the figures quoted in books of tables 
vary a good deal in value and that many of those determined 
before 1910 are not of much use nowadays because old-fashioned 
instruments were used in obtaining them. N. £. Dorsey, in his 
review of work on the velocity of light quoted earlier in this chapter, 
says that “ determinations prior to 1928 seem to be of historical 
interest only ”. 

It is worthwhile noting this kind of information as one comes 
across it, and, if one is unsure of the validity of the statements 
made, obtaining the opinions of subject specialists upon them, if 
the opportunity to do so arises. 

If we turn now from the books of reference themselves to the 
relations between ourselves and our enquirers, we are confronted 
by another important su^ect One aspect of this has already been 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, that is the importance of 
tttimating the " reader’s adviser ” element in questions. This may 
involve our making estimates of the intellectual capabilities of 
our readers. Another import&ni point is that we should dear up 
in our minds, as soon as possible, any doubts that we may have 
about the nature of the question that is being presented to us. If 
our enquirer presents hU question personally, we should gCDcrally 
do this in our first conversation with him, even if it means our 
coofedng that we arc more ignorant than he may have suppos^. 
Only on rare occasions is it advisable to accept queries about which 
one is unsure and to determine their exact nature by private 
investigation or by conversation vdth some other informed person. 
The present writer was, for example, asked recently about the 
“baritone" trios of Haydns he promised to report about the 
matter later, but he should have discovered before the enquirer 
left that the baryton is an obsolete instrument and that it was trios 
f&r this that Haydn had composed I 

Many enquirers do not state their spedfic requirements to us; 
they ask for a work on the subject field which iodudes the specific 


by H. J. Rose. Pbtt-to#. vol. 54 (March :943)» P- *70« , ^ , 

« (M;. The hlseory of literscure and ibe autory of uou^i. 
lU snutl, /ago ( 1040 ), pp. 56'89. 

ba the KfabficuKrature furvey. Journal sf ctonail 


Lcti^^byH.J. Rose. Paftt 
NieolwA (i£). The hheor 
IfistUkU mml, /j »9 (1040] 
li Rroblcfiia the Ij 

vol. ao (Aujusi 1943), pp. 993 ^* 
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point in which they are iateresied; ehu land of requat U 
coiamc&ly received in public reference libraries. We may, for 
example, be asked for a book on Italian paiadi^ by someone seddng 
a reproduction of a single painting by an Italian artist. If the 
library possesses an illustrated monc^aph on the painter concerned, 
the answer will, of course, be more likely to be found there. Often 
the question is presented in this way because the enquirer does not 
wish to take up too much of our time, and a uctfol question may 
elucidate the real problem.^^ 

When a reader asks to see writings on a particular subject, it 
is sometimes important to consider quickly whether much is likely 
to have been written on the topic con«rncd and abo whether 
one's own library is likely to possess much of that literature, It 
will not, of course, always be possible to make an adequate 
estimate of either of these factors without making some investi¬ 
gations in bibliographies and in the library's catalogue. If one 
is unsure, it Is very unwise to make guesses in the presence of the 
enquirer. A good reference librarian will, however, often be 
sure of bis ground and be able to explain to the reader what, in 
general, the possibilities of helping him are. Readers sometimes 
make impossible demands. They, may, for example, ask to sec 
ail the writings on a subject on which there are many books and 
thousands of periodical articles. When this is pointed out to them, 
they will usually limit their requests accordingly, 

In the list of references which follows, first place is given to 
an essay which should be read by students new to the subject. 
This is followed by an enumeration of previous books about 
rderence books and reference libraries. It is hoped that studenu 
win find useful the brief comments made about them. 


REFSRE^CSS 

In addition to the reference* already given in thU chapter 
sweats may profitably read “ The organization of knowledge in 
boob ” by G, Woledge, Likrasy quarUrlj^, voL 13 (Oct 1043) 
pp. 881-92. This essay traces the development of informative 
bterarure fiom Aristotle down to modem times, and puts present 
day problems of reference work into a proper penpeetive. It is 
OM necessary for students to Icam, for most examinaden purposes 
the nam« of the older boob of reference quoted by Woledge, but 
the really keen student with access to a large reference library mieht 
well eramine them. ' 

There are three other textboob in English which contain 

»« asum are explained at more length in chapter three of ffulehiiu 
and to chapter dany-one of ami MsaAr. ^ »««««« 
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matedaJ dmii&r to that in the present work. Before the recent 
war, T 4 e US 4 cf r^trenu TnaUriai by J. D. Cowley (1937) was the 
textbook on this subject t;sed by liWariaosbip students at University 
College, London. It is shorter than the present Vp^rk, but its 
accounts of the principal wotks of reference may be read to 
supplement wbat is said here. Sasic reference iccif, by L. Shores 
(end ed., 1959} is an American work with chapters on reference 
books in spedal fields as well as secdons dealing with general works 
of reference. A new edition is in preparation. Library slock end 
assisionu to readers by L. R. and E. R. McColvin (1936} also deab 
with the literatures of special subject Helds as well as with general 
works, and it has lists of treatises as well as lists of works which are 
reference books in a narrower sense of she terra. It includes little 
descriptive matter about the literature of special subjects and it 
mentions by name more books than a student should attempt to 
learn. Its descriptive material should be studied and its lists of 
books used, on occasion, ibr reference purposes. Chapter 9 of 
A sludent's manual of HhUogrt^y by A. Esdsile (end ed., 1938) may 
also be consulted. 

Similar works exist in French and German. The Guide preSiqut 
de bibliegrephu, susd d‘vn mmenio anaiytiijue des pnncipalts biblio^ 
thiqitts pubti^ues de Paris by F. Calot and G. Thomas (193b) Lists 
the works of reference which these French authors have conddered 
of most import. It Includes chapters on the literatures of special 
subjects ; a revised edition is in preparation. BibliographU .* ain 
HUfsbueh/&r Bibliotheksprcktikentsn by W. Krabbe (5te Aufl., 1943} 
la a small work, but its annotations to important German vrarks 
of reference are, in some cases, fuller than those in the present work. 
Students conversant with these two languages and who have access 
to these books could read them for revision purposes, but they are 
cautioned not to try to memorize additional titles from them. 

Turning now from textbooks for students to the more exhaustive 
lists of reference books, which are themselves works of reference 
and should, with the reservations stated bdow, only be used as 
such; we have first the standard work of X. G. Mudge, her Gux^ 
to T^orer\ 6 e bocks (6th ed., {936) and its four supplements covering 
the years 1935-46 (1939-47). work is reasonably international 
in scope and should be in every reference library of any size. Its 
gener^ descriptive material and the annotations it gives for the 
books dted in the present work should be carefully studied ; in 
some cases the latter are fuller than the comments made here. 
A new edition of it, by G. M. Winchell, is expected in 1951. 
Its British counterpart, the Sefirenu books of J. Minto (2 vola., 
1999-31), has not the leogthly annotations of Mudge, nor has it 
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been brought up to date. It is still of some use for reference 
purposes, as it includes some titles not in Mudge. A shorter list 
entitled Rijermt b^ks (1949) is the work of W. A, Munford and 
three other public librarians. It is a list of English language 
reference books "intended for the general reader employed in 
the ordinary busing of life " and it is particularly suiuble for 
small and mediuro^sised public libraries. Needless to say many 
of the titles in it will be in other kinds of reference libraries as well, 
L. R. McColvin has in preparation a work entitled fUfermt Ubrary 
s\ock. 

Many important works of reference are cited in the BihUepapk^ : 
practkalf enupuratioe, historical by H. B. Van Hoesen and F. K. 
Walter (1928); as with the other works in this cawgory, thesluderjt 
should read relevant parts of it, not for the purpose of learning more 
book titles, but for the descriptive material it contains. A new 
edition is in preparation. A thre^volume work entitled 2 m 
scuras du troDoil bihliogr^htque by L. N. Maleic is in the press 
at the time of writing. The present writer has, as yet, not 
seen a detailed list of the contents of this work, though he feels 
sure that it will be very useful. The major part of the Subjut 
guide to fiferefue books, by H. S. Hirschberg (1942) consists of 
an alphabet of subjects with the names of works of reference 
quoted under them; sometimes general suggestions are made 
about methods of search on the topic concerned. One work of 
reference may be repeated several times under appropriate headings. 
It should be examined by students, but it is not a work to be read 
through. There are also a few guides to the reference books of 
individual countries ; the Guide to J^ew ^Zpaiand reference materiai by 
J. Harris (1947) is one of these. 

One of the best of the records of reference books, the second 
volume of the Marmel de la re^ehe documenUdre of the Union 
Fran^aise des Organismes de Documentation (1947* is 

appearing in parts, each of which deals with a separate subject. 
It will not, however, cover the whole of knowledge when completed. 
Many subject specialists are contributing to the various parts. In 
addition to their critically compiled lists of books, these volumes 
contain additional information about the literature of the various 
subjects concerned and about facilities for study and research in 
France In these branches of knowledge. The Hcndbuch der 
BibHogropMe by 0 . Schneider (4te Aul,, 1930) is a most 

The first part. has ** >946 ” on Its dtl^page. though it wai oot 

pubiuhed uaul 1947. penicailar ^rt do<s net deal with the whole of is 
nib>eet, for the literature of esany of the regions of the world has been excluded. 
PkmsepIrU, U^e secoad part to appear, was published b ($30. 
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comprchcn^ve record of general works of ref^ence ; in this 6dd 
it will oRen supplement Mud^ and MinUt. Some of its entries have 
lengthy annoutiom and there is, in addition, descriptive material 
on such subjects as encyclopedias and bibliographies which those 
students who know Geiman should read. 

Instead of classifying reference books for the purposes of 
dewribij^ them, Margaret Hutchins, in her Introduflio/t to rejermt 
uwk (1944), has classibed some of the enquiries which libraries 
receive. This book contains useful information about the 
methodology of searching for the answers to enquiries in reference 
libraries, and it also has chapters on reference library administra¬ 
tion. The present writer found its vould-be humorous preface 
rather overwhelming, but studenu should not be deterred by this, 
for the book itself is good. TJu re/greacg function lihrory^ g d i ted 
by P. Butler (1943), has already been mentioned in this chapter. 
Its contributions vary in quality, and in their interest to British 
readers. The student should soon be able to identify those of 
most import and may obtain both instruction and entertiunment 
from adding to and critidrlng the list of New reference a id s 
needed " on pp. 319-322. 

The student may feel that the list of works given above, plus 
the references quoted at the ends of the various chapters of this 
work, make too formidable an amount of reading. TWs is not so, 
for many of the items cited need not be read all through, nor is it 
necessary to attempt to learn everything in them. With a little 
discrimination, the student should be able to get through the course 
of study outlined, without undue worry. Some of the books and 
periodical articles cited in the texts of the various chapters need not 
be read themselves ; it is sufficient to note what is said about thear 
content in this work. 
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ENCYCLOP^IAS 

Encydopadias may b< geueraJ or special, that is they may 
attempt to deal with all the fields of knowledge, or, alternatively, 
the subjects of which they treat may be restricted to one field of 
knowledge. We naturally expect to find a more detailed account 
of a topic in an encyclopaedia which is devoted to one subject field 
only, though this does not always Iiappen. Moreover, there are 
many fields of knowledge for which there are no special cncyclo* 
ptedlas, and some cf the special encyclopedias which we have may 
not be suitable for our purpose (perhaps because of their being 
too old) or not be available in our library (possibly because they 
arc in a foreign tongue). In a search for infonnation, we shall 
ofien need to consult encyclopedias of both types. In this chapter 
discussion will be confined to those which are general in character ; 
the student may reasonably be expected to get to know, preferably 
at first hand, the names and qualities of the most important of 
these at an early stage in his or her career. It is by use, too, 
that an ass i s t ant librarian comes to know best those that are 
special in character, though even after many yean’ work in 
refererice libraries it is unlikely that anyone will have memoriaed 
the names of ail the important ones on all subjects, or even all those 
in our own langua^. For information of this kind we shall need 
to refer to works like those of Mudgt and Minto, and to guides to 
the literature of special subjects, where they exist. We of 
course, find those which our own library has with the aid of the 
library's catalogue or classified arrangement. 

All small reference libraries which arc general in character 
should have at least one of the larger modern general encyclopadiaa; 
znedium^zed rderence libraries should have several of them, 
including the best of those in foreign languages, while the largest 
'general reference libraries should have all, or nearly sill, of those 
of repute. 

Tile modem encyclopedias will answer a certain percentage 
of the enquiries we receive, without our needing to make r efer ence 
to other works. As well as providing adequate short accounts of 
subjects, they may include Ulustradons which we nquire. Many 
of these encyclopedias append references to their principal articles 

ts 
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which} if we couslder aU tho^e in one encyclopsdia as a whole, 
form valuable general bibliographies. 

As a gener^ rule, an article in an eneyolopcdia is ibUowed by 
more references in the language in which the encyclopedia itself 
is wrinen than it is by references Id any other single language, 
but the consultation of several encyclops^as may hdp to remove 
this nationalist leaning. We cannot, of course, be sure of finding 
an adequate bibliography in any or all of the modem encyclo¬ 
paedias we consult, for there are in nearly all such encyclopedias 
articles without bibliographies and others with very brief or 
otherwise inadequate bibliographical references. 

We ourselves may need to read the accounts of individual 
topics In encyclopsdlaa before Crying to answer a question 00 
some subject with which we arc not familiar. As has already been 
mentioned on p, 13, we should generally extract from our enquirer 
the exact nature of his problem, but on some occasions it may be 
unwise or impossible to do so. In dealing with an enquiry received 
through the post, for example, we should do what we can oxtrselves 
to determine exactly what is required before askii^ the enquirer 
to explain himself further. In such cases encyclopsdias may be 
helpful. It may, on occasion, be instructive to compare the 
accounts of our sul^ect given in different encyclopxdias. 

Assistants In libraries should not neglect those encyclopiedias 
which are published in languages with which they are not familiar. 
TheywiU provide dates and other figures, as well as pictures, without 
any trouble, and with the aid of a dictionary we can ofreo extract 
the answers to enquiries from their printed text. Old encycl> 
picdiss, too, should be borne in mind. They contain information 
about their own and earlier times which may not have been 
incorporated In their modem counterparts ; they may also contain 
valuable iUustrations of contemporary costumes, marlines, etc. 

If an encyclopedia employs among its contnbutors some of the 
outstanding men in the world of knowledge and thought in its 
country of origin, the completed work may itself be regarded as a 
minor of the dviliaatioD of that country. When we are using 
encyclop^ias it is salutary for us to consider not only such points 
as the amount of factual information which they convey, the 
clarity of thetr expositions, and the quality of their illustrations, 
but also their penetration of thought and the attitudes to life of 
their writers. Some of the famous earlier encyclopsdjas are now 
more often consulted by scholars studying a writer or period than 
by assistants in libraries seeking individual ^eces of frctual 
information; nevertheless we should know something of them. 

I hope that some of the readers of the brief historical account 
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chat follows will both examine the works that ace quoted and read 
one or more of (ho more extended accounts of iheir history, to 
which reference is made at the end of this chapter. 

The word tn^hpedic originally meant the circle of 
knowledge " which a Greek was expected to know before he could 
con^der his education complete, so that the first encydopsdias 
were, in fact, treatises on all the subjects of knowledge. Pliny the 
elder ViTOte a HisUrrid na^uralir which was a survey of the wht^e of 
knowledge, and other writers through the ages, including some in 
medical times, also did so. It is, however, in tbe latter part of 
the seventeenth century that we find the beginnings of the kind 
of encyclopedia with which we are ^nuliar to-day. U grand 
HcixonnoiTi of L. Moreri, which was first published in 1674, went 
through seven editions before Pierre Bayle attempted to correct 
both it and the wrJtir^ of others in a more famous work of his own, 
his Dictwmaire /dneri^ <t critigu* (1695-97).‘ these works 

were very infiueotiai in their day, ar)H some important contem* 
porary writers borrowed extensively from them (Mandcviile, the 
author of Th fahU of ihs isw, for example, borrowed from Bayle). 
Bayle’s work is alphabetically arranged, but it is a dictionary of 
names of persons and places rather than .an encycloimdia as we 
Imow it to-day. Its author was, at various tunes, in bU life, a 
Catholic, a Protestant and a “ fruthinker : in this work he was 
one of the first to examine the historical evidence ibr Biblical 
writings. He adopted a scheme in his X>utionnciT 4 which was later 
used by the French onryclop^dirUs, that of giving, in their obvious 
places, accounts of subjects vriiich would not wholly displease the 
orthodox and making cros^references from those subjects to other 
entries where a rather different picture was painted; by these 
means the censorship was avoided. His work went through 
several editions and is available in an English translation. The 
first edition of Morcri’s work was also mainly a dictionary ofpersoos 
and places ; later editions published after bis death were expanded 
considerably by other writers. 

In the English ^Klcpidia edited by Ephr^m Chambers (2 vols., 
172$), history and biography were excluded and we were given an 
encyclopedia of other subjects. In its preface we find stated a 
policy which has been followed by a number cd more recent 
eocyclopedias 

“ Our view was to consider the several marters not only 
in themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other; 
both CO treat them as so many wholes, and as so many parts 
of some greater whole.*’ 

’ To which reference hu already been ma^ ; t«e p, i (. 
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Thb work (which has no rdationship with DineteenCh and twentieth 
century Chambers's encyclopedias}, went through several editions, 
and was translated into French. The French translation was to 
have formed the ba^ of the French Eru^lop^die but Diderot, the 
principal editor, decided that the work needed wholly rewriting. 
The Bncyclopiditt ou dietionnaife raisonnd dts rriewsr, dsr oris et dss 
miliers (33 vols., i75i-8o}, which was edited by D. Diderot and 
J. le R. d’Alembert, is one of the most Venous of all its Idnd j the 
story of the unprisonment of iU editors, of its being censored and 
confiscated, of Its being secretly districted, and the consequent 
delays in its completion, is exciting, and one well worth reading 
about in some detail.’ The works of Bayle and Moreri are purely 
humanistic in character, whereas those of Chambers and the 
pddisUs leaned more towards sdentific and technological subjects. 

Although these works edited by Chambers and Diderot and 
d’Alembert were arranged in alphabetical order of topics, their 
editors had both used classidcadons of knowledge in deciding on 
the speclhc subjects to be dealt with, and in choosing cross- 
references. Ephmim Chambers bad explained the clarification 
of knowledge he used in his preface and bad said chat the cross- 
references at the end of his subjects would help to replace the latter 
in their true position on the map of knowledge. The Bn^Iopidu 
of Diderot and d’Alembert used Francis Bacon’s classiitcaiion of 
knowledge, and authors when writing os $peci£c subjects were 
asked to conceive of their subject as being part of the whole. 
Diderot explained his theory of “renvoi” in his article on 
" Encyclopedic ”. Apart frora the more obvious references to 
other headings which we would expect, cross-references demon¬ 
strating some not-so-obvious relationships should be used. 

The contributors to the En^Upidu experienced a great 
excitement over their work ; they felt by systematizing existing 
knowledge they were facilitating further progres by humamry. 
In addition to the presentation of systematized information, these 
writers sought to direct opinion, with the result that the work had 
a profound effect on European exviUsation and coi that of Fiance 
in particular. Morley has pointed out that its influence was by 
no means restricted to the field of religious ideas, that nearly every 
name that has helped to make the literature of the time famous 
is to be found among its contributors, and that it helped to 
establish the profession of letters in France. “ In religion the 
Ert^bpi^ represents the phase of rational scepticism ; it was not 
materialistic and aetbeistic; sacerdotalism was the object of 
attack. ...” The author of one of the many specialist studies of 

* Pr«fenbly io quoted et the end of thiK cbepter. 
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the v/otk and its contributors claims that iis musical articles 
" catablisbcd musical criticism as a literary endeavour . . ; 

Rousseau and d’Alembert were among the contributors to these 
parts^. 

As in the work edited by Ephraim Chambers, bistory and 
biography were omitted as separate subjects. The Sttiychp^dU is 
uneven in <^uaiicy, omits many topics on which we should have 
expected articles, and contains some cross-references which lead 
nowhere; we rarely need it to find factual information to*day. 
The plates, to which Diderot paid great attention, were a great 
innovation. Industrial processes and working men at their daily 
tasks were illustrated on a scale not previously attempted. It may 
be to tbee, rather than to some textual passage, that we shaU turn 
in present-day rrfareacc work. 

The works that have been mentioned so far were written for 
an educated iliu in society, but as early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there had appeared in Germany encydopiedias 
aimed at a wider public. In the first type of eacyclopsdla we 
usually find that a proportion of the essays, if not the majority, 
are of some length and that the work has a separate subject index 
at the end ; in the more popular Korwerstuiens^Lexikony as they are 
sometimes called, the artidis are usually smaller and on more 
specific topics; they may not have separate subject indexes. This 
rough divirion of encyclopadias into two types is convenient for 
illustrative purposes ; it is not, however, entirely adequate. The 
best known XmursaiiQ/U’LexikM is probably that of Brockhaus, the 
first edition oft^ch appeared in i796>i8io. This was addressed 
to the middle classes and even essayed to interest women by its 
contents! This encyclopsedia, in its later editions, was an 
antecedent of at least two modem works of this kind in the English 
language. 

In the fint half of the nineteenth century several encyclopedias 
were published in Britain which can occasionally be consulted to 
advantage in reference work* although they are not famous for 
their scholarship and much that they contain is now merely 
amusing to us. Some ef these works, such as the Ptrwf tn^UptcHa, 
first published by the Society for the Diffurion of Useful Knowledge 
in 1833-46, appealed to a very \ride public. 

Vagaries of compilation and pubUcarion are common in early 
CDcyclopadias and are net unknown in their modem counterparts. 
In the Qfclopadia edited by Abraham Rees (45 vols., 181^20; 
first published in parts, 18^-90), for example, most of the articles 

’ Oliver (A R.I. 77 n tt eriHa potsie. iM 7 ' P. 

* For an example see L^ety XosneAn voJ. 45 Cfuly 1443), p. (s6. 
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on cDuncaJ subjects and some others are the work of Dr. Charles 
Burney. To make good use of these we need the guidance given 
w by P. A. Scholes.J Burney used a number of French headings 
as well as English ones. He also wrote most discursively, so that 
even when an entry is found for a particular topic, one cannot be 
sure that what follows is all Bumey said on this subject in the 
encycloptcdia; there may well be additional infoimation under 
some other heading. This investigation by P, A. Scholes is both 
instructive and highly enteriaiiung. 

If wo go back a little in time to record the drst edition of the 
Bii^hptedia BfiiCAwa in three volumes, I7$8-J77i, we shall then 
be at a convenient point for canying the discussion on to a con¬ 
sideration of the modern encyclopcedias we have to-day, in groups 
according to the language in which they are written. The 
BnUipjtica b^an as a collection of monographs by specialists, 
without entries under smaller subject headings or biographies of 
living persons. Biographies of famous persons who were deceased 
were, however, included, as were hiswrical subjects. This work 
has gone through several editions, of which the 9th (iSyS'Sg) and 
the tith (1910-11) have been praised particularly for their scholar¬ 
ship. The 22ih and 23th editiom consisted of the nth edition 
plus some supplementary volumej. The 14th edition appeared 
in 2929, under the editorship of J. L. Garvin and F, H. Hooper ; 
this is an edition which is widely available in many smaller British 
reference libraries as well as in larger ones. The number of 
subjects with which it deals has increased considerably over the 
number in previous volumes, but many of the scholarly essays 
which earlier editbns contained are absent or have been reduced 
in ^e. In previous editions American topics had been treated 
with the needs of British readers in view, but this edition was 
produced pardy in Great Britain end partly in the United States 
(F, H. Hooper was die American editor) and more attention was 
paid to the interests of Americans. It has a detailed subject index. 
The views of those who approve of what was done were stated 
recently by the writer of the obituary of J. L. Garvin in Thi 

“ With the Eruycbptdia BriloAmea he [Garvin] encountered 
a difficult problem. The evencoal product had obviously to 
satisfy the needs of the post-war public here and in America. 
It was, therefore, necessary to popularize, to modernize and 
to bright it. The process entailed some sharp cutting. 
Certain readers brought up on the older versions fdt that an 
Attila had burst in upon their sanctuary; A«rl no doubt, 

^ In vol. a, chapter sd of hii Th/gnal Dr (8 vob., pp. 184-301. 

• Tkt tims, no. 50677, 04 January t^^, p. 7. 
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the work looked, as to some extent U was, less academic*. In 
fact, however, it proved well calculated for the purposes of the 
a^ which bought it and used it.’* 
in the nineteen-thirties this encyclopedia endeavoured lo keep 
itself up to date first by Issmog a “ supplement ” In the form of a 
periodical and then, from 1938 onwards, by issuing yearbooks. 
The latter, with the tide Britofouea hook of iht ^cr, are still being 
published ; though these volumes are useful in themselves for 
CCTtain purposes, they can hardly be said to keep the encyclopedia 
up to date. The problem of revising encyclopedias adequately 
has always proved difficult ; the larger works are themselves usually 
about two years out of date when they appear and, l^m the 
publisher’s point of view, the heaviest sales t^e place immediately 
after the production of the completely revised editions ; the public 
are not enamoured of new editions which consist of old editions 
plm supplementary volumes. The ffriiannica (like the Britanni’ea 
^ooA of tho yoor) is now published in the United States, and has 
adopted what is called “ condnuotw revidon The encyclopa«!ia 
has a pennaoent staff which cl^ras to re\nse each part of the work 
at least twice in every ten years. The type is kept standing, and 
addzdom are made by changing and perhaps shortening existuig 
articles. If extra pages are needed, they are inserted and letters 
are added to the numbers of the previous page. The numbering of 
editions has now been dropped and we can buy the 

j Encyclopedia Britannica. [New ed.] 04V0IS. 1950. 

which contains some information not available in earlier editions 
and printings. Many of the earlier Kholarly articles are still there, 
perhaps unaltered, perhaps abridged, but rarely revised so that 
they are as good to-day as their originals were when first published ; 
if we Viish to consult one of these we shall do better to use an earlier 
edition. If it is the modem factual inforznation which we require 
we should, of course, use die latest edition we have available. 
The number of essays which are entirely new inserted into any one 
printing are small, so that the work as we have it to-day is something 
of a hybrid. 

.The En^lopitdia Brilanmoj still contains many articles of 
considerable leng:tb, and in some cases there are several contribu¬ 
tions by different persons dealing with various Aspects or phases 
of an individual subject. The articles are frequently signed by 
inidais, and each volume commences with a key to those which are 
used in it. If there are two or more articles under one heading 
they may each conclude with bibliographies; this happens under 
such headk^ as ** Civil service”, “Renaissance architecture”. 
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" Rome ” and many others. We must, tbercforc, be on our guard 
not to miss the bibliographical references which are not at the end 
of the last paragraphs on any particular subject 

It is not difReult to find the articles chat are new or those which 
have been extensively revised during the process of “ continuous 
revision Nationalism ", *' Refugees and exchange of popula¬ 
tion “ Sulfonamides, The ”, are among these. Nor is it difficult 
to find subjects which have zwt been revised and whose bibli^ 
graphies arc out of date, for there are plenty of them. 

The first of the modern encyclopstdias bearing the name 
Chambers appeared in ten volumes in 

Chambers’s encyclopedia. New ed. 15 voU. 1950. 

is an entirely new work. The quality of its entries is, on the whole, 
very good. It is the only recent British encyclopedia of its rise 
of which this can be said; it should, therelbre, be found in 
practically all British reference libraries, even small ones. It is 
on a smaller scale than the Brilofmca, though the fact that the 
whole of its text is modem means Chat sometimes its iniormatloa 
refiects contemporary thinkir^ more, or is more up-to-date than 
that in the Britannua. It contains some lengthy articles and 
numerous shorter ones ; many of the latter are short notes on place 
names. It is aimed at a vdde public, for the editors believed that 
” In the humanities ... the appeal should be to the * educated 
layman ’—the man who has some general grounding in the subject 
... but not exact or detailed information. With science an 
article on a topic in science X may be read with understanding and 
profit by someone with a knowledge of science Y.”’ Many 
articles have usefid bibliographies appended. 

Many other relatively Urge encydopsedias besides the BrilavMa 
are published in the United States.* Some of them are prepared 
with the needs of particular groups in mind, while others are 
general adult encyclopedias with differing degrees of merit and in 
varying states of revirion. After the Britajvitca the most useful of 
thtte works in British libraries are probably 
v^'Encyclopedia Americana. [New ed.] $0 vols. 1950. 
Collier’s encyclopedia. 1950- 

The AmgricoM uses the method of continuous revirion, like the 
BritOMM and here again the results are not always satisfactory. 
It is sometimes possible to see whether articles have been revised 
in these e^cloptedias by examining their type on the page. 
Often it will be found to be worn when compared with that used 
7 from printed by the m cyc l e paedla. 
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for a roceQtly'inseried arUdc. The Americana b an ejicydopasdia 
of repute and it is likely to contain infonnauon not easily foimd 
ebewhere in British libraries. Some of its bibliographies are 
good. It is supplemented by a yearbook. 

The present writer has not compared Chambers's with the 1950 
printioga of the Briiemica and the Amsricaaa with a view to 
determining their relative strei^ths and weaknesses in various 
subject fields. The results of some cursory explorations for 
relatively new subjects may be reported. There are no entries 
and DO index entries in the 1950 BriUinnka for "Takwian" or 
“ Exbtcntialism ” and no separate article on “ National income 
Chmbers's excels the two other encycloptedias on the latter subject. 

Marshall plan is the subject of an article in the 1950 Ametieana ; 
it was too recent to get more than a mention in C/tambers's. The 
Britafmiea refers from “ European Recovery Pr^ram " to the article 
on “Truman”. The 1950 Americana article on “Liverpool” 
has been recently revised, but that on “Birmingham " has not 
been rewritten for years. And so one could continue 1 

CaUter*s, like Cbambers’s, b abo a new worie; it b well printed 
and has many good illustrations. On the whole its contributors 
are not so eminent or varied as those who have written in the three 
encydopsedias mentioned in the previous paragraph. Nevertheless 
it b a very useful work which will supplement the other 
encyclopedias on a number of subjects. It b to be in volumes. 
There are no bibliographical references appended to the articles 
in CoUier's; the twentieth volume will contain a general 
bibliography and au index. Thb volume b not expected until 
the end of 1951. 

Brief mention may be made of three of the smaller encyclopaedias 
we have to-day. These are prepared primarily for home or office 
use, though they may be the largest works of thrir kind very small 
libraries can afford. They can also be used in larger libraries as 
" desk reference bocks “ ; that b, because of their smaller bulk 
andcost, they are sometimes placed on, or near to, a desk from which 
enquiries are answered and used for the simpler questions received 
there. The entries which they contain are necessarily brief and 
the bibliographical information they include is usually mferior to 
that easily accessible elsewhere in libraries. A new edition of 
Soeryman’s encycJ^adia has recently appeared (is vols., 1949-50). 
The publishers claim that the previous edition of 1931-3^ has been 
revised throughout and that one-hAh of the new edition is fresh 
material. The C9/$atbia entyelopadia {ond ed., 1950) is in one 
volume ; it consists, fer the most part, of entries (cv persons and 
places. Its bibliographical references are necessarily brief but 
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they are often sensible; for example, under the headings 
“Dictionary” and “Encyclopedia” we are referred to Mudge's 
Guide to reference books ; obvious references, perhaps, but ones not 
made by the other encyclopedias. 

Of the larger encyclopedias in the German language, that of 
Brockkfus is the best known. From iia first edition down to present 
times, it has always contained short articles on many small topics 
and has been widely diculated. F. A. Brockhaus, a publisher, 
bought in 1808 the rights of an encyclopsdia which bad been 
corzunenced by a Dr. Lobel; some volumes of it had already been 
published in Leipzig. Within two years Brockhaus had completed 
it and had added two supplementary volumes. The quality of its 
material may be judged from R. C. K. Ensor’s comment* that the 
14th edition Cz894>93} will often be found the best book of reference 

the period about which he was writing, even on British subjects. 
The latest edition that we have is profusely illustrated and has 
useful bibliographies 

Der grosse Brockhaus. i^te Aufi. ai vols. i928>35. 

Recently Der kleine BroAhais has appeared (i vols., ig49'5o). In 
very small print much has been included in these volumes. The 
work does not, however, include bibliographies and, bdng on so 
small a scale, will only be of occa^n^ use in British libraries. 
The latest edition of Brockhaus' principal modern rival, Mejer, 
was begun during the Nazi rdgime in Germany. It contains fewer 
and poorer illustrations than does the large Brockhaus, but is said 
to be good on geographical, scientific and technical subjects. 

Meyer? Konversadons-Lexikon. See Aufi. 10 vols. 193^43. 

Vob. 1-$. A-Sotchict. 193$^. V©1. :a. AiIm. T956. 

Although the majority of entries in both Brockhaus and Meyer are 
short, both these works do include some longer essays. The 
German Swiss encyclopaedia 

Schweizer Lexikon. 7 vols. I945'48. 
which Is one of the most modern we have, is on a smaller scale than 
the laige Brockhaus and M^. It, too, consists mainly of short 
articles and definitions on a large number of subjects, with some 
longer essays. One of its chief merits lies in the quality of the 
thought chat is displayed in it. There are acute and penetrating 
accounts of some subjects, and these are, in some cases, 
enhsmeed by stimulating cross*references. As is the case in 
many German eacyclopsdias, additional brevity is obtained 
by the frequent use of abbreviations in the text of the various 

* Ei^lend, (>936), p. 57®. 
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articles. Many bibliographies arc included which are useful 
(0 us> then^b in some oases they seem disproportionately large 
when compared with the text which they accompany- There 
are some excellent illustrations, but the maps are on too small 
a scale to be of much use in libraries. Its recency means, 
of course; that not only are its facts likely to be more up-to- 
date than those in earlier works, but also that additional 
subjects of contemporary origin or interest are Included. Thus 
we find terms like Escapism and Desorganisaifon, 
Soaiale 

There is no completed modem French encyclopedia on the 
scale of those which have been discussed so far. The £n^lopidi 4 
fianfoise, which began publication in 1935 and of which eleven 
volumes have been published, is to be found in some of the larger 
British libraries. It aimed to complete itself in twenty volumes of 
text, with two finther volumes for indexes and bibliographical 
material. It differs radically from the other works described here 
both in fomi and arrangement. It is c l assified, each volmne being 
devoted to a subject or group of subjects, and it is in loose-leaf form. 
Volume seventeen is of especial interest to librarians. It is entitled 
La civilisation icrite*' and was edited by J. Cain. Some 
volumes are illustrated and some have bibliographies at the 
cod of them. Because of its incomplete state and its lack of a 
general Index it is not frequently consulted. The most scholarly 
of French encyclopasdias is 

La grande encydopddie. 31 vols. idSS-tgofi. 

which has signed articles and bibliographies. On historical 
subjects and for European literature, topography and biography, 
it is said to be excellent. It contains many entries for small 
subjects, a practice which is carried even Either in the Grand 
du^nnoirt wtiiffTStl duXlXi sikU fron^aist of P. A. Larousse ( 1 7 vols. 
1666*90), a work which is something of a dictionary as well as an 
encyclopsedia. Some of the contributions to this latter work 
express anti-derical views. Because of the age of the last two of 
these French encyclopaedias and of the imperfections of the more 
modern one which Is deacribed above, some British libraries feel 
satisfied with the smaUer Larousst du XX« sikU (6 vols., 1996-33) 
or with the two volume Xetwtau Larmtsst wdotntl (1946-49). In 
both these latter works some terms receive definitions only while 
other entries are followed by encyclopaedic information. Both are 
profusely illustrated, though in most cases the illustrations are 
small. As a supplement to the Larottsst dv XXt siicU its pubtisbers 
issue the Lmusst mensuei Every three yean the numbers of this 
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jouTH^ are collected into a volume with the same format aa that 
of the encyclopaedia itself. 

Thiee of the largest modern encyclopaedias we have arc those 
published in Italy, Spain and the U.S.S.R. The Italian 
encycloptedia is one of the most imporunt of all modem 
encyclopaedias 

Endclopedia italiana di scienze, lettere, ed arti. 36 vols. 
i 9 ^ 9 ‘S 9 - Appendice. 1937. Seconde appendice (1998- 
1948)- 2 vols, 1948-49. 

The thirty-sixth volume is an index ; it includes references to the 
first supplement. This encydoptedia contains many excellent 
long articles, with, in roost cases, bibliographical references 
appended. Its illustrations, in particular, arc very fine, and fer 
more numerous than those in other encydoptedias. The general 
direction of the main work was in the hands of the philosopher 
Giovanni Gentile and most of the writers were Italians, though an a 
few cases foreign authorities have contributed. MussoUni wrote the 
ardde on the doctrine of “ Fascism ” and signed it with his name, 
though all the other artidcs have initials after them, these bang 
explained by a key at the beginnit^ of each volume. We should be 
on our guard for die other expressions of fasdst ideas which are to be 
found in thb work ; their presence should not, however, prevent us 
from using the vast amount of leamlog and information which this 
work contains. The writers who contributed to the JStiiyelcp^u of 
Diderot and d’Alembert poured into their work their passionate 
convictions on many subjects and the whole work is permeated 
with their ideas. Fortunately for us the writers of many of the 
artidcs in the Bneukp«£a italiana adopted a more objective attitude. 
The best known Spanish encyclop<edia is even larger 
Endclopedia universal ilustrada Europeo-Americana. 89 vols. 
I905-50. 

This consists of 72 volumes containing one alphabet of entries, a 
supplementary alphabet of 20 volumes, and six Suplementos 
anuales ", the latest of which deals with 2942-44 and was published 
in 1950. This encydoptedia is sometimes known as Espasa-Calpe- 
the name of its publisher, It includes both long artides and others 
on smaller subjects. It is an obvious source of r^erence on Spanish 
and Latin American subjects and persons, and it includes useful 
illustrations and maps. It can also serve as a foreign language 
dictionary, for it gives the translations of many terms into seven 
languages, indudmg Esperanto. Volume 21 of this work deals 
with Spain itself i a special edition of it with a new appendix 
appeared in 2942. 
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The Soviet encydop3<^ias are very important In large general 
reference libranes, as well as in certain specialized ones. They 
naturally contain much detailed information about Slavonic 
countries and they reflect the thought of the U.S.SJ^. The 
largest completed work of this kind is the 

Bol’shaja sovetskaia entaklopediia. 65 voU. 1926-31. 

Supplementary volume. 1947. 

At the time of writing a new HRy volume edition Is being prepared 
under the edlConhip of Sergei Vavilov, president of the Academy 
of Science of the U.S.S.R. We arc promised that the new edition 
will eliminate the “ gross theoretical and poUdcal errors ** of the 
earlier one. It is hoped to complete the work within six yean. 
The first volume, “ A-Akt ”, appeared before this book went to 
press. 

It must not be thought that the general encyclopaedias described 
thus hi in this chapter are ibe only ones to be found In the larger 
reference libraries. Substantial works of this kind, many of them 
with a high standard of scholarship, are published In a number 
of other countries. A large collection of modern encyclopedias 
standii^ dde by side on the open shelves of a reading room (as they 
do in London and Yale universldes, for example) present an 
immense amount of easily accessible knowledge and through the 
references they contmn these works axe the keys to a not 
Inconsiderable portion of the other holdings of libraries. 

This chapter may conclude with a brief mention of what can 
be called the encyclopeedias of the faiths. The scope of many 
of these works is wide enough for them to be considered general in 
character, ihot^ the religious aspects of general subjects naturally 
receive much attention in them. With experience, reference 
librarians learn to obtain Irom them informatioo, not only about 
the religions concerned, but also about such subjects as architecture, 
history and biography. The Caihclic eruyclop^ia found on the 
shelves of many British reference libraries is now rather old (17 
vols., 1907-22 ); the Vatican is, at the rimt- of writing, publishing 
a new Sneielofifdia catioiua (1949- .) which is to be in eleven 

volumes. There are also a number of Jewish encyclopsdias, 
some of them being in English. The most recent Jewish work 
is the Eruyclofxidia Hebraka (1949- .); this Is in Hebrew. It 

is expected that its sixteen volumes will all be published within 
five years; an English edition of certain sections is promised. 
Nor must the valuable, and now expensive, Emytl^psdia of Ulam 
{4 vols. and supplement, 1913-36) be forgotten. 


I 
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If the articles on the subject ‘‘ Encyclopedia ” in various 
modem eixcyclopedias are read, a double purpose is served. The 
beginnings of a comparison is made between the various works 
concerned, and something is leanu about their origins and history. 
The older editions of the Bfuydopadia BriUrviUa contain a long essay 
which is largely an annotated list of encydopsdias ; this is very 
useful for reference purposes when such information is required, but 
students should ceri^nly not try to memorize the titles enumerated 
there. Those who can read German can also profitably read 
the account of encyclopasdias in G. Schneider’s Handbuch der 
Bibli^paphiA (4ie Auh., 1930). 

For an account of the history of the French Ea^lopidU of 
Diderot and d’Alembert, chapter hve in volume one of Diderot and 
du en^hpadisUt by J. Morley (1878), pp. 115-232, may be con¬ 
sulted, or perhaps the shorter account und er the heading 
" Encyclop^istes ” in the En^lopedia of the social sciences (vol. 5, 
* 93 *)» PP* 527*3* » ^ Kdn< HuberL 

The relevant sections of Mu^;e’8 Gvidc to r^erenee boohs should 
be read for their more detailed accoimts of the arrangemenu and 
qtialldes of various modern encydopsedias. Here, for example, we 
are ioformed about the dittereut methods of alphabetization used 
in them. Unless one is using encydopsedlas constantly, it is difficult 
and unwise to attempt to memorise the practices of the different 
works, but the student must remember to refer to Mudge or to 
make the necessary tests when coosulting the works themselves, 
otherwise articles may be missed. 

The American method of continuous revision is explained by 
W. Yust in College and nsiostk Hbrasies, vol. i (March 1940), 
pp. (47-53 C* Encyclopedia revision **), and in Suhscr^tion books 
balUtin, vol. 17 (April 1946), pp. p-tr. 

Good critical reviews of tiie substance of encyclopedias are 
naturally very difficult to find ; ideally they m^ht be co-operative 
efforts like the works themselves. One or two individuals have 
bad the temerity to attempt the task sln^e handed and the student 
will gain some insight into encycloptedias, many scraps of knowledge, 
and not a little amusement by reading the m . C. K. Ogden’s 
review of the three supplementary volumes whi^ completed the 
13th edition of the EncycUtpedia Briteamca was &^t published in the 
Saitird^ noUw ofUuralan on 23 Oct. 1926 ; it has been conveniently 
repripted in an anthology, Reading f’w liked edited by C. Fadiman 
(1946). Volwnes I and 2 of the Schweiier Lexikan have also 
been seriously considered by H. R. Hoetink in Erasmus, vol. i 
(January 1947), pp. 74-75. 
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Tht major part of this chapter will bo devoted to the principal 
English, Jrench and German dictionaries and to inier-Ungual 
dictionaries of these langu^os. Most attention will be paid to the 
larger worlts of these hinds. In general reference libraries these 
dictionaries are most consulted about the meanings and 

fpeUings of words. Many works which are called dictionaries go 
t^ond this and give us information about the things words stand 
for; that is, they are encyclopedic in character. This may be 
very useful to the private individual who has the diedonary at 
home or in his office; librarians, however, generally have better 
scurces for information of this kind at thrir disposal In the shape 
of encyclopedias proper or other works of reference. 

Before embarking on a description of individual dictionaries, 
something rnay be said of their history. This account will be a 
very brief one, for we rarely need to consult older works of this 
kind; they do not, for example, have the same value as older 
encyclopedias. The f^t dictionaries were inter-Ungual ; it was 
not until 1604 that a dictionary of English words with explanations 
in Ec^Iish appeared. This, and several of its successors, were 
dictionaries of difficult words only. In the seventeenth century 
the Italian and French academies published dictionaries of their 
languages the words of which they approved, hoping by 

this means to guide public taste. Many leadiog English writers 
approved of the idea of such a scheme for this country, but Dr. 
Johnson, who eventually edited a work which was to be standard 
for some time, was too wise to believe that he could fix the language. 

Before the publication of Johnson’s Didionofy of the English 
lar^acgt (s vols., 1755), a good deal of progress bad been made. 
Kathan Bailey, in his dictionaries of tyai and 1730, gave fuller 
etymologies than his predecessors had done; he also indicated 
accents and syllables arid was more comprehensive than earlier 
lexicographers. Two of the important features of Dr- Johnson’s 
dictionary are its fuU treatment of different senses of the same word 
and its introduction of illustradve quotations. Both Johnson’s 
work itself and the accounts of its compilation should be consulted. 
The student will, by these means, be better able to appreciate the 
greatness of Johnson’s achievement and will also have the pleasure 

it 
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of noting «me of the errors (" windward and “ leeward " 
were, for example, defined in the same way) and witticUnu it 
contains. 

The idea that the compiler of a dictionary should be a historian, 
and not a critic, took shape in the nineteenth century. Charla 
Richardson, in his two volume dictionary of i836<37, was the first 
to publish a dictionary of this kind. Later developments sprang 
from* the establishment of the Philological Society in 1842, a 
paper read by Dean Trench to it in 1857, and from a decision of 
that society to collect words not in Jo/Mon or RicAardnn. At this 
time the brothers Grimm were working on these lln^ in their 
dictionary of the German language, the £rat volume of which 
appeared in 1854. 

In 1878 the scheme proposed by the Philological Society bad 
progressed hi enough for an editor-in-chief to be chosen and for 
arrangements to be made for printing 

A new English dictionary on historical prindples, ed. by 
Sir J. A. H. Murray and other;. 10 vols. and supplement. 

1888-1933. 

In 1895 name Oj^erd £iigUjh dictionary Arst appeared on the 
cover of one of the parts, though no change was made on the title- 
page, and this praedee was continued. Authors and enquirers in 
libraries may quote it differently; they may cite it as Mumtf's 
dktiwoiy^ the New dictiondsy or the Oxford dietionaryy or they 

may refer to, or demand, the N.E.D. or the O.E.D. A further 
complication is that libraries which bought the original parts only 
are likely to have a set of the work in faded and, in some cases, 
worn bindings, the colours of which may vary from library to 
library; these will probably have on their spines New English 
dk^naiy. Libraries which boi^ht the reissue of 1933 will have a 
series of volumes of a different nte, in blue doth, with the tide 
Oxford Er^lish diciionaiy^ These two works are substantially the 
same, for minor typographical corrections only were made in the 
latter. 

The work is largely based on slips with quotatioiu on them 
which had been sent in by some 1,300 voluntary contributors. 
These were first pigeon-holed and then later a selection was made 
frooi and the references verified. The aim of the dictionary 
as stated in the preface to its first volume, is: 

(i) to show, with regard to each individual word, when, 
how, in what shape, and with what significadon, it became 
EngUsh ; what development of form and meaning it has since 
received : which of its uses have, in the course of dme, become 
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obsolete, and which still survive ; what oew uses have since 
arisen, by what processes, and when : 

“ (2) to illustrate these facts by a series of quotations raogiQg 
frcTQ the first known occurrence of the word to the latest, or 
down to the present day; the word being thus made to «hibit 
its own history and xneaning : and, 

“ (S) to treat the etymology of each word strictly on the 
basis of historical &ct, and in accordance with the methods 
and results of modem philological science/’ 

It includes over 400,000 wor^, some 240,000 of which are 
main words ; of these latter some 52,000 are obsolete and nearly 
10,000 are alien. The main words are in bold type, while 
subordinate words and variant and obsolete forms are entered 
under the relevant main headings; there are references from 
these latter names in their places in the general alphabet. 
Synonyms and antonyms of words are not given, nor have variant 
pronunciations been set out in detail 

It includes over !,600,000 qtiotacons, arranged in chronological 
order for each meaning of a word. This number is many dma 
that to be found in most boob of quotations, and the careful 
presentation of the history of words which it represents is an 
extraordinarily helpful feature of the work. These quotations have 
been selected from the writings of 5,000 authors and only words 
which became obsolete before 1150 were excluded. Many 
expressions (such as Hobson's choice ") are explained for us, 
and some British and American uses are distinguished. 

The last of its ten volumes is an IntroJuctm, suppUnurd and 
hxbhogrt^y 'y this was published in 1933. It has some 26,000 
additional entries. It includes words which bad been coined since 
the publication of the earlier volumes, additions to the meanings 
of old words, earlier evidence for American usage and more 
Americaniaxns, more proper names, a separate list of spurious words, 
and, finally, a hat of boob &om which quotations b^ been made 
in the whole dictionary. 

The dictionary attempted to record common words only, 
Sir James Murray wrote that it would rim to record the greater 
part of the vocabulary of any one man, omitting only highly 
specialised terms such a person might know. By doing this, its 
coverage would be far greater than the vocabulary of any one man. 
This dictionary is of very great value in reference work, but we 
should not use it to find the meanings of, for example, scientific 
or medical terms, especially those which are of comparatively 
recent origin. Most reference libraries will have specialked 
scientific dictionaries which will be better for this purpose. 
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It seems uiUikdy th&c anyone will accempc a revision of this 
dictionary, though it has been suggested more than once that 
separate dicdonario of our langu^e as it has been at di^erent 
periods might be produced. An extensive dictionary treating the 
vocabulary very fully, but without historical material, which was 
commenced by H. W. Fowler, is said to be approaching com¬ 
pletion-* 

Two other dictionaries which, like the O^rd English dietionasyf 
contain over 400,000 words, are of American origin 

Webster*8 new international dictionary of the English language, 
find ed. 1954. 

Funk and Wagiiall*s new standard dictionary of the English 
language. 1913. ^ 

Copies of these works may be found with dates on their ride-pages 
later than those given above j but they will not have been sub* 
stanrially revised- Plate revisions of and WagnalPs have been 
printed, with some new words inserted at the expense of some of 
the original material, and with the biographies revised (proper 
names are included in the general alphabet of this work). Recent 
printings of WthsUr include a separate section of new words. Noah 
Webster, who gave his name to the most famous American 
dictionary, produced his first large work of this kind in iSsS and 
died before the middle of the nineteenth century. Although the 
edition recorded above is called the second, there have, in fact, 
been several others since that of 182$. The 1934 volume was iht 
result of eight yean’ labour on the part of some two hundred special 
editors. 

fVthstir has some 550,000 words in its main vocabulary and 
include the whole vocabulary of Chaucer, though most other 
words which became obsolete before 1500 have been excluded. 
Pronundation is indicated by a spedal phonetic alphabet; this 
is followed later by etymologies, definitions and illustrative 
quotations. The Utter are smaller in number than those in the 
1909 edition, of Webster and, except for the Biblical references, 
the source are not quoted in suffident detail for them to be verified- 
These definitions arc given dironological order, Synonyms and 
antonyms are included. 

Webster's uses an arrangemem to be found in no other of the 
dictionaries described in this chapter, the *’ divided page The 
main ^pbabet of thc dictionary occupies the upper part of each 
page and sometimm the whole of it. The lower part of many pages 
is occupied by a subridiary alphabet containing obsolete and rare 

* 7 ms UUrefy suppinuni, oo- 8358 (tft Ottober 194®)* P* 49 ®* 
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word*, proverbs, etc. li i« cssentUl to remember ih« other 
alphabet when aeorchiiig for unfamiliar \vords. 

FimJe ad WagnaU's, in contradiitinction to the two oihtr 
diedoaaries already described, gives the current meanings of 
words first and less common meanings afterwards, with ety* 
mologies after the last definitions. It i^udes proper names and 
obsolete words in Its alphabet, gives exact references for its 
quotations, and gives synonyms and antonyms. It has been more 
friendly to simplified American spellings than WfbsUr. Both of 
these ^ctionaries sometunes give encyclopedic infonnaiion and 
both contain some illustcationt. WibsUr also includes a pro¬ 
nouncing gaaeteer and a pronouncing biographical dictionary, 
while Ftmk ad ^agnaiVs has a history of the world day by day 
and some population statistics; Hbrarians will usually use other 
works of reference with fuller and possibly more u(^t>date 
information, when answering questions on these subjects. 

A medium-sized general firldsh reference library will usually 
have aH three of the works so far deaonbed in this chapter, and 
some smaller ones will also have one or more of them. Some 
small libraries may have decided that, instead of the 0 :rfoTd English 
fUctioitay 

The shorter Oxford English dictionary on historical principles, 
ed. by W. Little and others. 3rd ed. 1944. 

will be adequate for them. This is about one-sixlh the^sise of 
the parent work, thot^h it does contain some words not in the 
latter. JTh shorter Oxford . . . docs, however, contain over fwo- 
thirds the number of entries in the larger work, its smaller sUe 
being partly due to die smaller number of quotations it Includes. 
The third edition includes an addenda of modem terms and war 
words. Another useful Ei^iish dictionary, compiled on this side 
of the Atlantic, is 

WYLD (H. C. K.) The universal dictionary of the English 
language. 1932. 

which includes some 200,000 words and gives full etymologies for 
diem. It is said to be especially useful for its definitions of sciendfic 
and technical terms. 

A number of smaller Er^Iish dictionaries arc available. 
G. & C. Mmiam (the publishers of Wtbster) and Funk and 
Wagnall’s issue abri^ements of their large dictionaries, but it is 
ramly necessary for British libraries to purchase either these or 
other works of a similar size published in the United States. We 
need one or more of the following works, Tht coneisi Oxford 
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iluiMMiy o/cmtnt English (3rd ed., 1934), Mutiali's sUmdcrd dutionay, 
Ckambas's iuMoluth een{my dictionary^ CasstlVs new EngUsh dUtiauDy 
(ijih ed., 1949), and Odham's dsedanary of the BngUsh lenguagt (1946). 
The candu Oxford U about one-iiftieth the si2e of the Oxfrrd Engtisk 
dictionary and the more recent reprinta of its third edition have an 
addenda by £. McIntosh appeoded. lUuscradons of the use of 
words are given if they are necessary to clarify a definidon ; chose 
included were collected independently of the parent work. 

These small dictionaries are useful in all sizes of libraries and 
they supplement each other as well as overlap. It will often be 
quicker to verify some simple ^t from them than it would be if 
one of the larger dictionaries were used. In all kinds of libraries, 
readers will often prefer them to the more exhaustive works. 
Duplicate copies of one of them will frequently be purchased for 
staff use, their convenient size enabling them to be placed on or 
near to One's desk. 

All the works described so for have been general English 
dictionaries. There arc, however, many specialized dictfonarics 
of English words which even small general reference libraries will 
need. We have, for example, special dictionaries of synonyms and 
antonyms, of dialect, of slang, of rhymes and of word-us^e, which 
for their respective purposes, are usually better than more 
geoeral Viwrks which include ^eir kinds of Istformation. There 
are, too, works like A diedonay qf American English on historical 
^neipUs td. by Sir William A. Craigie and others (4 voU., 1936-44) 
which was modelled on the O:ford English dictianaTy ; this will, 
however, only be found In the larger Brldah reference libraries. 
A tw^volume Dictionary of AmeTuenisms, edited by M. M. Mathews, 
is planned for 1951 j this is also to be on historical principles. 
The Dictionary of American Englisi does not record material Later 
than 1900 i the new dictionary will come down to the present 
day. tJoIlke the Dictionary of American ErrglisAj it will be restricted 
to words and meanings t^t originated in the United Sutes. 

In a search for the meaning of a spedalized word it will ofoen 
be best to consult fiist a dictionary or encyclopedia of the subject 
itself, if such a work crises. Works like 7 ^ encyclopedia of the socid 
sciences or Vart hfosirand's scien^ encyclopedia^ 10 mention two well 
known examples, will often prove useful in this way. We will 
find, for example, " dumping " co n cisely defined in the supple¬ 
mentary volume of the Oxford English iic^nary and elsewhere. Xn 
the Encyclopadia of the sodal scUneest however, there is a more elaborate 
explanation of the meanii^ of the term, as well as an essay on the 
subject itself and bibliographical references. The two eneyclo* 
ptediai just quoted cover comparatively broad subject fields and 
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we may End that books which are more restricted ia their subject 
matter will be avail^le as alternatives. An example of this class 
of book, quoted at random, is the Duliana/y of bioehmisiry OAd nUud 
subjtcU, edited by W. M. Malisoff (1943)* There has been in 
recent years, quite a spate of these epecialiaed dictionaries, many of 
them being of origin. If one is unfamiliar with a work 

of this kind, it should be wed with caution, for in some of them 
the quality of the deHnidons is not very high and their compre¬ 
hensiveness varies enormously. One reviewer, for example, tested 
the work quoted above by seeing if he could find in it the less 
well-known topics which bad been the subjects of articles in the 
Jovmal of bioU^cai ehmistry and also those dealt witli in a 1934 
textbook of biochemistry. In both cases he found that roughly 
four out of twenty items had not been included.^ Some idea of 
the inclusiveneas of other specialized dictionaries may be obtained 
if we carry out siroilar sampling tests on them; the writer of the 
essay in Thi iimis HUrory st^UmerU quoted earlier in this chapter 
obviously found the method amusing as well as inscruodve. The 
Eneyckptdia Am^ricarui includes a number of special vocabularies 
under such headings as “ Insurance terms ” and “ Workshop 
terms’*. The inUTTutionalyiv book Includes a '* Glossary of 
important new words and words in the news ", while the Brita/inico 
book (f thtytos has such entries under “ Words and meanings, new 

Inter-ling^ial dictionaries of a general character will also be 
necessary in the smallest British r e f e rence libraries. Belbre 
describing these, however, mention will be made of the principal 
dictionaries of foreign languages which give their cxplanktions in 
their own tongues. These are not so widely available in British 
libraries and, of course, some knowledge of the language concerned 
is needed when reference is made to them. They have, however, 
important advantages. The larger ones are much fuller than their 
inter-lingual counterparts and, where questions of idiomatic usage 
or different shades of meaning are involved, they are likely to be 
more accurate. There is, for German, a work similar to the 0 :ford 
English dictionofy 

GRIMM (J.) and GRIMM (W.) Deutsches WSrterbuch, 

hrsg. von der preusslschen Akademie der Wisseasebafien. 

1854- 

which is still unfinished, although the preparatory work on it 
was begun in 2838 and printii^ began in 1854. Publication of 
this work has been resumed ance the end of the 1939*45 > 

* Jomvai of Ou Amtritm OWsriral SoeU^, voJ. 65 (AurbC t^), pp, i66o-6t; 
review by B. G. Ball. See also (he review of R. L. Kju^t's vSedonaty ofttottk/ 
{194S) la vol. 165 (24 Juoe, 1950) p. 990, by C. D. Dariingron. 
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it has beeo estimated that another ten years will be needed to 
complete It. It difiers firom its English counterpart in not including 
obsolete words; it is a dictionary of the modern language with 
ail its words treated historically. Quotations are given, but 
pronunciations are not indicated. 

The most coznprehen^ve dictionaries of French with dehnidons 
in French are old 

LITTKfi (£.) l^ctionnaire de la Isingue fran^alse. 2 vols. 
in 4. i86$-72. Supplement, 1878. 

HATZFELD (A.) and clherj. Dictionnaire gin^ral dc la 
langue fran^aise du conusencement de XVIIe d^e jusqu ’i 
nos Jours. 2 vols. 2d9^*i900. 

The work of Littrd’s gives the primitive meaning of each word 
hrat and includes illustrative quotations. It has been described 
as^he greatest dicdenary ever compiled by one man. Modem 
French words approved by the Academy are defined in the 

Dictionnaire de TAcad^e Fran^se. 8e 2 vola. 

2932-35. 

and theii use is illustrated by examples coined by the Academy*s 
members. In addition to these three works we may often consult, 
with advantage, the Grand dkiiannaire waoersgl du XIX4 sii<U of 
Larousse, to which reference is made In chapter two. 

We haw, fortunately, a comprehensive inter^lingual dictionary 
of modern French in 

MANSION (J. E.) ed. Harrap's standard French and English 
dictionary. 2 vols. 1934-39.^ 

which does not include etymologies or definitions but which gives 
us pronunciations and, where deemed necessary, illustrative 
examples after the translations. A supplement to both these 
volumes is to appear soon. The smallest reference Ubraiies 
may be satisfied with the two volume abridgement of this work 
which was published In T940-44. The most modem inter-lingual 
c^cconary of German that we have is 

BREUL (K.) Cassell’s German and English dictionary. 
I9S9* 

which is on a smaller scale than Man^on’s work. If we require 
a more extensive vocabulary with some illustrative quotations, we 
must refer to an older work such as 

^ Thu work ii puUtthed la the United Sums with the title, f/eatA't siandad 

Frmeh asd E»i&ik 


« 
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MURET (£.) SANDERS (D.) Enzyklop^duchcs englUch* 
deuUches und deuisch-<nglisches WOricrbuch. 2 vols. in 4. 
fl922.J 

This work has not, however, been revised since 1900, though its 
abridgement is in a more recent edition. 

Xnter-Iingual dictionaries of other languages will not be cited 
individually in this book, though even small reference libraries 
should have works of this kind for the other principal languages 
of the world, including, of course, Latin and Greek. Larger and 
more specialized libraries vrill need much additional material in 
the shape of dictionaries of the kinds already mentioned as being 
available for English, that U works dealing spedlically with 
synonyxns and antonyms, slang, archaic words and so forth. Iliere 
are also many specialized inter^lJngual dictionaries, a large propor> 
don of these being scientific or technical in character and giving 
the translations of terms into several languages. Specialized 
subject vocabularies of this Innd are sometimes published in 
periodicals. The Science Museum library published a useful 
bibliography of TV^tVol glossaries and dieiionariej in 1947, to which 
supplements have already been issued.* These specialized 
dictionaries are, however, by no restricted to science and 

technology and they exist for such subjects as music; Muige 
records some of them. 


Students should read the chapters on this subject in the other 
textbooks on reference books and also the prefaces to the various 
dictionaries quoted in this chapter, especially the “ Historical 
introduction ” in the supplemcnwry volume of the O^iford £/tglish 
dietirma^. Another good account of the latter work is to be found 
in TTu piriodUal (published by the Oxford University Press), vol. 13 
(no. 14a, 15 February igaS), pp. 1-33. 

For reference purposes, the account of early English dicdonaries 
in The English dictionary from Cawdr^ to Johnsonf by De W. T. Staines 
and G. E. Noyes (1946) and the shorter account of the whole field 
of English dictionaries by M. M. Mathews, A swtey of EngHsk 
dictionaTus {1933), may be consulted- 

T- Besterman has written “ On a bibliography of dictionaries 
in the Promdings of the BiitiA Sociely for IntematioMl BxbHogr^hyt 
vol. 4 (1942-43), pp. 63-75, descritring a work which be had in 

* A lin of rjch dictioiians has been isued as ao appendix to XJqcscc 
cocuinent NS/SL/i (rasa); this is, howeytt, only available «a microfilm at the 
tune 01 wntifu;. See abo “ Technical dictionaries sad gloaarie ” by M. Gosiet, 
Asia, rapen tf pneet^fsp of Qu OnfiOy-fint eotfrmet, 1940, pp. 112.17. 
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hand ai ihat lime, >vhich would he very usefuJ If it were completed 
and published. 

A further example of the inadequacy of some of the njodern 
specialized dictionaries is exposed in TU Umss liUrmy suppUmtnt, 
no. 2374 (2 August 1947), p. 394, where a Dictunary ^ ivord mgiTU 
by J. T. Ripley (and ed., 1947) is rcvie'ved. 



Chapter 4 


NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER RECORDS OF RBCENT 
EVENTS : YEARBOOKS 

Reader* will often come 10 our libraries an search of information 
which can onl/ be found in newspapers or in the recent issues of 
periodicals. For this reason assistants in reference libraries should 
familiarize themselves with the arrangement and scope of the more 
important of these publications and at least one member of the 
staff of a reference library 0/ any size should scrutinize Vu times 
carefully every day. This is especially true of public reference 
libraries, but it also applies to university and special librarie, 
although the number of times such knowledge will be of use in 
these latter may be smaller. 

One of the reasons for mentioning The times first is that it is 
the largest national daily newspaper that we have and consequently 
the amount of factual information it gives about any item of news 
is likely to be larger than that in other newspapers. Its record of 
what may be called " official intelligence ’* is usually fuller than 
that given in the other newspapers. British newspapers arc 
smaller these days than they were before the 1939-45 i <bey 
only print a selection of the items they would have included in 
more sp^ous days. We may thus sometimes find recorded in 
papers like the Manchester gu^ian and the Daily telegraph news 
items which arc important to us, but which have not been mentioned 
in The times. This possibility is an annoyiag one in reference work, 
because searches through many copies of newspapers can be very 
ti^coosuming. Political news and comment will, of course, be* 
given with differing d^rees of fullness and spleen, depending on the 
views of the newspaper concerned ; suffice it to say here that The 
times has changed somewhat since the late J. D. Cowley commented 
on It m the introductory chapter of his 7 ^ us* afre/erenee material 
(»d37}- 

Some public libraries, especiaUy those without newspaper 
rooms, will be content with The times plus, if the library is in the 
provinces, any local daily paper there may be. Each issue of this 
latter must also be carriuUy scrutinised by the staff of the reference 
bbranes in the area concerned. University and special Ubrariet 
may also find that The times is adequate for their uses, though 
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some special business libraries, including some commercial depart* 
ments of public libraries, take a wide range of newspapers, including 
some from abroad. Two other fecial libraries which have a very 
large intake of this kind of material are those of the House of 
Commons and the Royal Instiiuce of International Ai!ain. Most 
public reference libraries of any size and many non>pubUc libraries 
keep and bind tb^ copies of Tht Knur \ public libraries will 
usually treat their local newspapers similarly. The larg:est sets of 
bound volumes of newspapers are, however, in our copyright 
libraries, and of these the collection in the British Museum is by 
far the most extensive. The problem of high binding costs and 
the large amount of storage space needed have prevented the 
majority of British libraries from acquiring long sets of many 
newspapers. Thi limts can be purchased on microfilm, and at 
least one British public library has extended its holdings of that 
newspaper backwards in in this way. Many libraries In 
the United States also have sets of newspapers and periodicals on 
microfilm. 

Tfu tirruf is the one British newspaper which pubEsbes an index 
to itself 

The official index to The timts, 1905* . 1907* 

This appears every quarter, though it began as a monthly publlca* 
lion with annual cumulations. Various editions of an issue of 
The times are produced during any one day ; this index records 
both the materia) in the latest edition and, by a system of dumbers 
and scars, items included in earLer editions but deleted later. It 
is fuller than was Palmer's index to The times newspaper. The latter 
is especially useful in its earlier years, for, though It was fint 
published in 1868, its indexing has been carried back to 1790. It 
ceased publication in 1943 when the issue covering the period 
j April to 30 June 2941 appeared. If we have bound volumes of 
other newspapers, we can often find Information in them via an 
index to The times, for the latter will often direct us to the date when 
an event occurred. If, however, we are looking in other newspapers 
for information which was not published in The timest it may be 
necessary to make a tedious page by page search. Some local 
public libraries have special indexes of their own to local news¬ 
papers ; the Birmingham Public Libraries have, for example, a 
useful Index of the obituaries recorded In Arifs Birming/uiTn ga^tU. 
Some public libraries clip and mount news items of local interest 
smd arrange these in subject order. Records of this kind take 
some time to compile, but they are great rime-savers when they 
provide the answers to enquiries about local matters. The libraries 
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of mdividual newspapers may aUo have manuscript indexes to chttr 
contents ; with difficult and important questions it may be possible 
to obtain answers from such a source. Those who have access to 
the newspaper library of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs at Chatham House also have some extra help in searching 
the contents of newspapers, for there items of interest to the Institute 
are cut up and filed by subject. 

The New York timu index appears twice a month and cumuiatea 
annually. It is very full; the 1949 anmial volume indexes more 
than half a million news items and occupies 1,175 Since 

both this index and files of the newspaper it indexes arc only to 
be found in a few British libraries, it can only have a passing 
mention here. A different kind of index to newspapers was, 
until recently, published in Germany. Its later title was 
Monaiiiehes Verzeiehnie nw Anfsaken axs deulseken in 

jochiich-alphahetiseker Anordnung: gi volumes of it appeared 
in 1909-1944, covering the penod October i9o8-Deccmbcr 1944. It 
recorded, in alphabetical subject order, the leading articles and 
essays in a number of German language newspapers, including 
some of those published in Switzerland. In the December 1944 
issue, some 58 newspapers were Indexed. The work also has 
annual author and subject ind««. An index to newspaper 
articles is also published in the U.S.SR-, while the Offrml digest 
ef the Swiet press now includes a weekly index to the two Moscow 
newspapers, Prtwda and In English. 

B^re leaving the subject of newspapers to deal with other 
publications which record and index news, mention must be made 
of the Lmdon gavtU. This is published every Tuesday and Friday 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. It includes much official 
government^ information, including minor legislative orders. 
Many official appointments are notified, and from time to time 
supplements are published which may contain such items as 
despatches from commandh^ officers of H.M. Forces written 
during the 1939-45 ^ published for the first time. It 

also includes information of value to business men, including 
bankruptcy and winding-up notices. The official gazettes of some 
fore^ countries print the texts of new laws in those countries, 
a procedure not followed in Britain. 

The most generally useful of other publications which record 
and index news is 

Keesing's contemporary archives, 1931- 

This appears in weekly parts which can be inserted into a binder. 
Each week a fresh index is supplied ; these indexes cumulate, and 
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(he volumes complete themselves every three years. The indexes 
are sometimes di&ult to use> for xiearly all the entries In them are 
under the names of countries, further subdivided by subject. 
Nevertheless^ with patience, a good deal of Inforniaijon can be 
traced with its aid. If the infennation about a particular matter 
is inadequate in we can often turn to newspapers and other 

periodicals; Kttsing's having served in such cases to give us the 
date required. This procedure will often have to be followed for 
information too recent to be in the latest published Index to Tfu 
tims. Keuing's is itself based, for the most part, on a survey of 
current newspapers and periodicals from a number of countries. 
The sources used are noted at the ends of the various entries, 
though exact citations to issue and page are not given. Kfesing's 
was originally a Dutch publication, in which language it had 
appeared before 1931. The Dutch work has a continuous history 
down to the pr«enC time, though for part of the war period it was 
under Nazi influence. This same influence also affected Ketfing's 
ArchiP der Ge^nwari, during part of Its life. It began publication 
in July 1931 and ceased temporarily in February 1945. Publication 
of its w^ly issues was resumed in January 1950 and completed 
volumes covering the years 1945, X 946-47 ^ 94^49 have also 

been announced. 

FccU cn JiU : UMkly ^nopds of xourli totnli (1941- .) is a 

similar work published in the United States, though in this case 
the weekly parts are superseded by an annual volume, the Facis on 
JiU ytarbock. It does contain some factual Information that caonot 
be found in Kt^sing's, though it is inclined to be briefer ajid to 
consider news appeal” mora It rarely gives the full texts of 
documents. It is to be found in few Bridsh libraries; for most 
purposes Kusing's is superior. The Central Office of Information 
prepares three loosedeaf services, primarily for the use of British 
government personnel abroad They are Momt avoirs 
(1947- ; weekly), InUnatiouil siaoey (fortnightly) and Common’ 

wealth suro^ (June 1948. ; fortnightly), The dates of com¬ 

mencement shown arc those of the printed editions of the works 
concerned. Each work is In a number of sections and each section 
is subdivided further; when new parts are filed they can be 
placed next to pages on similar subjects. This helps 10 lessen the 
difficulties caused by the inadequate indexes—though these latter 
do cumulate. These three publications contain current information 
not always easy to locate quickly elsewhere, including some 
Statistical and biographical notes. 

/Lef arefuMS intemationales (October 1944* -) is a weekly, 

loos^leaf publi ca ti on . Each issue is usually in four parts, 
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“Biographies”, “La vie poiidque”, “La vie ^conomique ”, 
and “ Ephim6ridcs intemalionaies "nie two middle sections 
consist in each issue of one or two essays on topics of current 
interest ; statements and documentary texts are sometimes 
included. The fourth section is an annotated chronology of 
events. Thb latter section has a monthly index which cumulates 
annually ; there are also indexes to the middle sections. There 
is also a general cumulative index for the period October 1944- 
March tg^. The biographies can be hied In alphabetical o^er 
Co form a biographical dictionary. 

The SvTtmary of world hToad4asis and the MoniU/rir^ repcrl of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, which have appeared since the 
beginning of the 1939-45 war, are useful records of a different kind. 
Their cost is, however, prohibitive to most libraries. The works 
listed 80 far are net, by any means, an exhaustive catalogue of 
sources of information of this kind ; they are, however, the ones 
that it is most desirable that students should examine and compare. 
Unfortunately Kufinfs wilmpcrary anhioei is the only item described 
in these last paragraphs which will be found in many British 
libraries. 

News is, of course, also recorded and commented on in 
periodicals published weekly and at other intervals. We shall 
often search recent issues of these as well as newspapers for 
particular queries. Frequently it will be wise to search an 
important journal dealing with the topic concerned, periodicals 
like 77 u engineer, The eemmist. The Board of Trade jownol, 

The Hmts edacatiorud mpplmenty and the British medieoi journal. 
The question of searching farther back in periodicals, using both 
their own indexes and indexes covering several periodicals, is dealt 
with in chapter 7. Bibliographies which list newspapers and 
periodicals are also recorded there, though union catalogues of 
libraries’ holdings of newspapers have not been listed in this book. 
Such works exist for the United States and Germany, but they 
have no British counterpart. 

Mention may be made here of some useful worb which record 
events for which arrangements have been made, but which have 
not yet taken place. The British Travel and Holidays Association 
publishes Coming eoenls in Britain each month; it includes a 
tabulated record of many kinds of gatherings which have been 
arranged for the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, from 
ceremonies and conferences to sports events. The Board of Trade 
joi^ includes each week a list of forthcoming exhibitions and 
fairs, while the Arts Couneii buUeiin records, each month, 
conce r ts and exhibitions which have been arranged under 
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its auspice. Samt peric*dical 5 which announce rcguJarly forth¬ 
coming national and inlcmacionai conference are recorded in 
chapter 10 of this booi. These are some of the sources for this 
kmd of infonnation, and assistants in reference libraries shouJd note 
^cfuliy aU the material of this kind that is at their disposal. 
Sometimes lists of the activities arranged to take place in different 
locaUtiw may be produced locally; records of this kind should be 
^ways kept by local public Ubraries. The latter institudom 
themselves sometimes produce them. 

Tiarbooks 

There are two annual publications which survey in each of 
their issues the events of the previous year 

The annual register, 1758- . 1761- 

The American yearbook, 1910-191^, 1925- 

The former work is now in four sections (a) History of the United 
Kingdom, (^) The British Commonwealth of Nations, (c) Fore^ 
history, and (d) a section dealing with Utcratuie, the arts, science, 
finance, trade and industry, law, etc. This latter section is 
not of great use in a large reference library, for the information 
IS usually available in a better form in other publications. The 
work is, however, carefiiUy produced, and a long set of it is a 
valuable asset. Its character has changed somewhat in its long 
career (at one time original poems were printed in it) and for 
two penods, 1791-1812 and 1820-24, rival series of it appeared 
concurrently. 

- TTu Ammean^arbook is also the work of scholars; it is somewhat 
fuller than its British counterpart and is, of course, largely a record 
of events in the United States. Its accounts of progress in individual 
sulgect fields are better than those in Th anmuil rtgisUr and some 
sections give bibliographical references to American writings. 
77 u arvml regisUr includes a not very adequate chronology of eventt 
and obituaries of some leadi^ personalities who died during the 
year; Th American jftarbook includes a necrology, without giving 
any biographical details. 

Three annual supplements to American encydopadias should 
.also be considered here; they arc the Britannua book of iJu ytar. 
The Ameruana annual and the inkrnatmal year book.' These 
works are arranged in the same way as the encydopadias 
themselves; they consist of a series of articles under subject 
headings which are arranged alphabetically. The majority 

, * 'kittt yearbooks aw reviewed, to^dier with seven other similar 

Amaicaa worb, in Sutsenftm Mu hdUtin, voL at (January 1950), pp, :-i4. 
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of t hei r subject headings are repeated in each volume; 
prominent persons are the subjects of arUcles if they have either 
died or otherwise been in the news during the year in question. 
The BritoMiea hook of the year also has a coHective entry for 
“ Obituaries ” : Th Americana annual and the Jfew iniernational 
year book do the same under “ Necrologies The indexes in the 
Briummea book of th year and in The ATner 'icana annual cumulate. 
The BriUumca book ofthyeofy in pardouJar, is well illustrated. 

Separately pabltsbed annual accounts of the progress In special 
fields of knowledge cannot be recorded individually here, The 
majority of them arc bibliographical in character, recording and 
reviewing writings rather than events. These bibliographical 
works are mentioned again in chapter 13 as a kind of publication 
often CO be used in reference work. 

All of the works described so far in this chapter are, when they 
appear, pricnarily records of recent events. Mention must now 
be made of some very useful annuals which do contain some recent 
information, but which are more in the nature of general compendia; 
two of them are called “ almanacs ”, but the calendar material in 
them is only a small part of them. At least three should be studied 
with some care 

Whitaker*3 almanack, 

>The world almanac, i86S> 

The statesman's yearbook, 1864- 
It is impossible to describe the contents of Whitaker in a few Hnes; 
suffice it to say that it is probably the most generally useful single 
volume in libraries of many kinds. Its index is at the front of 
each volume ; three editions of each volume are published each 
year, a full one with maps, a ” full ” one without maps, and a 
shorter one. Its American counterpart, The acrid almanaa, is, of 
course, the better of the two for information concerning the United 
States, but both have some material in common and both deal 
with other countries of the world as well. There are a number 
of other annuals of this kind which may be of use in a public 
reference library, for they contain some information which is not 
in Whitaker or The world alnutnae. These other works are, 
however, not needed for most academic purposes; British and 
American examples of them are The daily mail year hook and 
InformaHon please almanac (1947’ •)* latter is more 

attxacdvely printed than The world almanae and does contain some 
information not in that work. The world ahnanacy is, however, 
more comprehensive. Infomalitm please almanac now includes a 
special feature section on a particular topic each year; this, 
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p«rhaps, «nl)anc«3 the attractiveness of the bcKsk to the g:eneral 
reader, but it is of little use for reference purposes. Large general 
reference libraries ^viU sometunes have long sets of defunct year 
books of the kind described in this paragraph; HazeU's mmcl 
which appeared from t886-i9SS is a good example of these. 
Annuals of the kind discussed in this paragraph are also published 
in many other countnes^ though they are rarely to be found 
outside the larger reference libraries. 

. Tfi4 stokmcn's yearbook is divided into four main sections; 
international organizations, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the United States, and odier countries. It gives, for each 
country, brief accounts of its constitution, area and population, 
religion, education, finance, conunerce, commuiucations, defence, 
etc., with relevant statistical material. Bibliographies conclude 
the entries for each country; they are divided into official and 
non-ofiicial publications and are often very useful, even in a large 
reference library. The whole work is, indeed, carefully edited by 
a scholar, and it should be available in riie majority of general 
British reference libraries. 

Ewopa and Orbis : n^lapadia of exOa^Europeon eowUties are two 
loose-leaf works which between them cover much cf the ground 
that TU sUiUsman‘s yearbook does; the former is in two volumes. 
They include more of the directory type of infbrmatioa than docs 
Thi staUsmarCs yearbook. They seem to be carefully compiled, but 
the reviaon of sheets which have become out of date should be 
undertaken more speedily. The replacement sheets arc dated. 
Information additional to that given in The statesmen'^ yearbook, 
Europe and Orbis, will of^en be fotmd in regional annusils like The 
SouiK American handheld and The year ho^ and guide to Southern ^/nea / 
there are a number of works ot this kind published, though they 
do not, between them, cover the whole of the world. 

Fuller information about individual countries will be found in 
the year books publiriied officially by those countries ; The Canada 
year book and The New Zealand qgicid year-book are good examples 
of these. The majority of these are la^e volumes which contain 
a great deal of statistical and other factual information about the 
countries concerned. There are, however, many countries which 
do not publish a work of this kind, though some of the latter do 
publish statistical annuals which give full or summary statistics 
cn many subjects. In addition to publishir^ statistical annuals, 
many countries also publish monthly bulletins of statistics. Both 
the monthly iasues and the annual volumes are likely to compare 
the figures for the current period with those of earlier months or 
years. In many cases the figures they give will be summary ones 
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only; if more detailed figures arc required, they may have to be 
sought ia specialized returns dealir^ with such specific subjects 
as population, trade, etc. lo the United Kingdom, our Central 
Statistical Office publishes a Monthly digest of statiitks (1946- .) 

and an Annual aisiract of statistus. The first issue with the latter 
dtle covered the period 19$5'46 (1948); it was numbered 84. 
Number 3 s had been the last issue of its predecessor, the Statistieal 
abjtad for ih UntoJ Kingtlom of the Board of Trade.* 

The publication of useful statistics is by no means a monopoly 
of governments and many useful series are issued by pnvate 
agends. Since relativdy few libraries wiU have available even 
the general monthly and annual statistical returns of foreign 
countries, the statistical compilations of international organisations 
are valuable. The most generally useful of these are ^e Monihly 
huUtiin ifsiatifties (1947* •) and the {194$* , 

published 2949' .) of the United Nations. Statistics in the 

publications of international organiaations have in many cases 
been taken fi^m the national statistical returns. This is not, 
hovvever, always the case. Most of the information in the BaUovt 
of pt^mnls ytoxhoc^ of the International Monetary Fund is, for 
example, ^m unpublished sources. This worl^ inddentally, 
gives us information on dollar shortages and related problems. 
The statistical series of some international organisations now cover 
a laige number of years; the Slatktkal yocaho<A of the United 
Nations carriea on the record of the Suuisiualyoar-hook of the League 
of Nations, the first issue of which was dated {926 and published in 
2927. 


R£BElt£}lCES 

The student is recommended to read the Symposium on 
newspaper indexii^ ” in AsM : roport ^ proottdings of the i4ih 
oo/tfoTonco, 7537, pp. 31'48, and chapter eight of Margaret Hutchins’ 
IntToduotion to rofmnu ivork (1944), Current information and 
statistical questions 

Chapter two of R. G. D. Allen’s Statistics for economists [2949] 
is entitled “ Sources of published statistics This records British 
statistical publications with which experienced assistants shotdd be 
acquainted. At the time of wndng the Journal of the Rt^ 
StatisiUal Soeietyy Srrus A (gnvns/) is includi^ a useful series of 
articles on British statistics; they include some bibli^aphical 
information and reprints of them are available. The first article 
in this series appeared in vol. Ill, part 2. 194S. The first of a 

* Cmd. Bri&sh pertwmiteiy p^ert, !939/4e, v^. X, p. 367. 
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scries of Guides to official soarus sponsored by the Interdepartmenu] 
Gomnuctee on Social and Economic Research was published in 
1948. This pamphlet deals with Lalteur staiistkf: material cellecteA 
by the Ministry iffi Labour cad MaHonal Serviu : uoibnunatelyi at the 
time of writing, no further parts have appeared, though the first 
pamphlet has appeared in a second edition (1950). 
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Chapter 5 

DIRECrORJES AND OTHER BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 

Tht following difTcrcnt kinds of publications are described In 
the present chapter ; general directori<s of places, telephone 
directories, specialized directories ^ subjects or particular classes 
of people, geaejal trade direciories, directories of telegraphic 
addresses and directories of specific trades. Many of these 
categories of worlta are of interest to business men, so the chapter 
goes on to mention codes and time-tables, of which persons engaged 
in commerce caay also be the most frecjuent users. 

Reference libraries of all kinds and sizes have some if not aU 
the kinds of works enumerated above, and since, between them, 
they Include publications which will answer very many questions 
of fact, it is reasonable to expect assistants in libraries to become 
familiar with them at the banning of their careers. They are 
especUlly important in the reference departments of public libraries 
and in the libraries of business organltiations. In a large public 
library system where there is a special conunerdal library, works 
of the kiiui described in this chapter form an important part of iu 
stock and they will be consulted very frequently. 

The majority of the works to be described are serial publications, 
many of them being annuals. We shall often need to consider 
how up-to-date they arc, and, if one is not very recent, think if 
more recent Information on our topic is to be found elsewhere. 
Libraries must obviously do all they can to maintain the works of 
this kind which they need in their latest editions, though their 
great number and the high cost of many items may make it 
impossible for us to be perfect in this respect. In some libraries 
they will have uses other than for providing current Information. 
Wc may need older works of these kinds for tradsg historical 
iz^ormation and in some libraries, especially the larger general 
ones, they will be kept for this purpose. 

Most directories of oties and towns in Britain contain an 
alphabetical list of rite streets in the place concerned, showing the 
names of the occupants of the bouses and other buildings. These 
lists of na m es are rarely complete for the whole place, though 
businss addresses and the names of the occupants of the larger 
residences in the area arc likely to be given. This list of streets is 
usually fbllo^ved by an alphabe^cal list of names of persons and of 
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busifies and other organigadons, giving their ad<lrt8s« ; for ihe 
most part these will be the names entered already in the street 
index. In a third part, the names of business people and organiza¬ 
tions are often recorded under a series of alphabetical subject 
headings, so that one can, for example, find at once the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of all the butchers, or piano 
repairers or manufacturers of paint in the place. 

Although these three sections will often occupy the bulk of 
such a work, much other useful information is likely to be included. 
There is often a short historical account of the place and of its 
present day administration, with lists of public institutions and 
local officials, as well as other znaterial. T^ whole directory will 
probably have a subject index, though this latter will be short and 
will not always be easy to find, for it may be printed between 
advertisement pages, The majority of directories also include a 
map of the region they cover. 

TTit Post Ofiu London diroctory is the best known work of this 
kind. It includes, in its additional information, a good deal of 
znaterial that is national in character, in its banking, legal, postal 
and' parliamentary secdons, for example, as weE as a ** transport 
directory and country gazctcer It has two alphabetical 
sequences of names, one for private residents and another for Its 
professional and commercial directory”. 

Many, though by no means all, British directori», including 
Tki Post OJvo London dinotoiy, are pubUshed by Kelly's Directoria 
Ltd. This firm pubEsbes a series of local directories ^London and 
neighbouring areas, known as the “ buff books ” 5 those dealing 
with the London area contain fuEer lists of private residents and 
tradesmen than does Tko Post OJiot London dxrocUny. At the 
time of writing, however, only four of the thirty-eight works in this 
series has been revised since 1940. 

Kelly's Directories Ltd. pu^sh latge directories for some of 
our principal provincial dries and also another seria of “ buff 
books ” for other cities and towns which sire not so large ; many 
of these have been pubUshed in post-war editions. Their seria of 
county directories give much general information about the 
individual counties concerned, as well as topographical accounts 
of all their parishes, villages and township^. The lists of private 
residents they include are by no means exhaustive, though the 
classified lists of trades, similar to those in the city town 
directories, are fuller. At the Hmi- of wridng no county directory 
has been revised since 1941 and the latest editions of some of them 
are much older, The publishcn sUte, in a Jeeter to the writer, 
that " under present conditions it is not possible for us to re-issue 
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these books [the local directories] at dehoite, stated intervals and, 
sunilarly, we are not yet In a position to compile new editions of the 
hooki in our series of county directories ”, 

For much fuller informadon about the occupants of liouses 
all over the country ve often need to consult the electoral registers 
(or ” voters’ lists ”, as they are sometimes called) for the area 
concerned. These are arranged by wards and then by streets; 
there is no alphabetical index of persons’ names to help us to trace 
someone whose address we do not know. In a large city an 
alphabetic index of streets may also be published, which may 
record streets too recent to have been entered in the latest directory. 
Electoral registers are rarely available outside the area with which 
they deal, because of their great expense and bulk. In a business 
^trici they may record; for a particular address, names which 
aA diiferent irotn those in the direetory; the latter will give the 
names of the businesses carried on there, the former will list the 
names of residents such as caretakers. 

Supplementary informadon about various pares of the country, 
^ though rarely lists of private readeuts. can often be found in the 
g^udes to holiday resorts and to industrial areas published by the 
local authorities concerned. These may also contain street maps 
which are more up'to^ate or more detailed than those in the 
general directories of the same areas. An excellent example 
of a rather different and fuller directory to a locaUty produced 
Sy the authority concerned is the aonu^ Official haniibcck cf the 
Manchtstef dietrict prepared by the Town Clerk’s DeparOnent 
of that city; this does not, however, include lists of residents or 
of firms. 

This section on general directories may be concluded with a 
further note on their importance as historical records. Any 
library with a local collection wiU acquire and keep all the different 
directories of its area that it can, and, if it can afford to do so, it 
may also keep and tend its electoral registers. With their aid we 
are sometimes able to trace the movements of people and to record 
the growth of the place itself. In earlier years local directories 
will almost certainly have appeared at irregular intervals with 
extensive gaps for some years, which will be annoying to us when 
making a search. A local library should have on record the 
equivalent of a bibliography of all those concerning its own area, 
even if it does not possess all the works itself ; sometimes this 
information will be available in the printed catalogues of local 
collections, while for the city of London there is a separately 
published list : The London rfjwtorier, 3677-1$^: a bWliop'^ji with 
ruUs on their origin and deodopmenty by G. W. F. Goss {1933}. 
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The mAjoriiy of small public libraries and all larger ones 
should have a coznplece set of d)c telephone directories of this 
country, for, compared with general directories, they are relatively 
inexpensive. Apart from their obvious use for finding someone’s 
telephone number, they will give us the addresses of very many 
persons and of the majority of business and professional organiza' 
dons. The alphabedc^ tdq>hone directories are revised annually 
and they may dius be more up>t^date chan local or trade directories. 
In 1947, the directory for the London area, was expanded into four 
voJ tiroes ; the rest of the country is dealt with in a series of six 
volumes. In these six volumes there are many alphsibets of names, 
but if one knows the part of the country where a person or 
organiaailon is, the address and telephone number can be found 
comparatively quickly. 

Classified telephone directories liave had a rather chequered 
career. Before 1922 they were included after the alphabedcal 
sequences in certain provincial directories, but they were not 
complete; payment havu^ been necessary for Inclusion. For 
some dme unofficial ones were produced, with occasional experi¬ 
mental issues from official sources. They sire now compiled by 
J. Weiner Ltd. At the time of writing, the current London volume 
is dated 1947 ; by the time this facok appears, however, a revision 
will have been published. Most, but not all, of the provincial 
volumes have been Issued in revised editions during ffie period 
1948-50. A few directories for smaller areas have still to appear 
in re^dsed form. The Post Office hopes that eventually they will 
aU be revised annually. The provincial directories do not cover 
the whole of the country between them. 

Telephone directories are, of course, of comparatively recent 
origin. The 'first one of London was Issued by the London 
Telephone Company Limited in 1880 ; it recorded the names but 
not the numbers of 407 subscribers. Telephone directories of 
foreign countries are not often to be found In British libraries, 
though a few of them are provided in some of the largest commercial 
libraries of the country. 

Specialized subject directories vary a good deal in scope and 
method of arrangement. Almost all of them include directories 
of Interested organizations and biographical dictionaries of 
important people in the field concern^. Some contain factual 
accounts of the subjects themselves ; special articles may, for 
example, be included, which do not reappear in later editions. 
Bibliographies may also be present. Many of these worb are 
revised annually and yearbook ” Is therefore another appropriate 
title for that section of them, They are too numerous to be listed 
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individually here. ITiosc more gejicrally useful are described in 
an article by H. M. Cashmore.* There a also Aslib’s CUssi/kd 
liil 0/ anuals andytarhoofcs (1937) ; this work is restricted 10 science 
and tei^nology, moreover some of the works recorded are not 
directories* I'his btter publication i-ecords 213 different 
works. 

Some directories are largely or entirely dictionaries of persons’ 
names, aJihouj^i the information given in them may not always be 
biographical. Tht dirtetmy of Tfu DrUi^ imperial eaUniar 

tmd eivit Sfrwe list and Ths ha list arc examples of this category, 
Much information about individual persons cun, then, be culled 
from this type of publication and, if works of this kind fail us, we 
sometimes rind what wc want in the handbooks and lists ofmembers 
published by professional societies or iit the handbooks and calendars 
issued by universities and other educational institutions. General 
biographical dictionaries like Who's wfa are. of course, also 
important. 

The arrangements adopted by general trade directories vary. 
The majority of British works of this kind have an alphabetical 
list of the names of rirms and a separate alphabetical list of trades 
with the names of firms repeated under them; there may also be 
supploaentary materia) such as lists of trade marks or indexes 
of telegraphic addresses. Some of these general trade directories 
deal with the industries of one country, while others arc more 
intemational in scope. tHie nearest approach to a general inter¬ 
national trades directory that we Jiave is Kell/s diratofy 0/merchants, 
mamifacUirers and shippers (published annu^ly); it is, however, 
much fuller for the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth than 
it is for the rest of the world. The foreign section is improving 
again after a lapse due Co the 1939-45 war. This directory is also 
the best one we have for the Unjt^ Kingdom. Stuhbs' directory (at 
present published every two years) deals almost wholly with Great 
Britain. There are abo other works of this kind produced in this 
country. 

Most foreign couQtrla produce general trade directories of 
their own. TTi^mari reguler tf American mamfactums (published 
aonualiy) is a well-known example. It is now issued in four 
volumes. The rirsc two of these contain an alphabetical list of 
trades with the names of appropriate firms under each heading. 

> Annual boob of re&nnce. Briiiih book neua (Januan 1949), pp. 2*9. 

* TSvo utefol french bibliographies nay be noted, Veenoeai M amains 
usued by the Chnmbre Syedicak do Bdiieun d'Annuniro et de Publication 
Simiintro, and the JUiertain da annmim frm^ smeptiklt i'inSJttim U termeta 
41 Pinhrtht **ith suppleaseau) issued by the library of the CSiambre de 
Caa s m et' ce oT • 
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Volume three contains an aJphabelicaJ Ibt of the leading manu- 
faccuren and other useful sections, including: ^ list of trade names 
and a dassiiied list of trade periodicals. Volume four contains 
a detailed sukgect index. Those of some other countries are 
arranged primarily by states, provinces or towns, though they may 
include a comprehensive index of trades as weU. The Anuario 
Kr^ covers the whole of South America in eight volumes, a 
series of nine volumes of Avmoin du eomvree Dtdot-BoUin deals 
with Prance and its colonies; the Sotriget HcMkls^KaUndar is in 
three volumes, and so on. 

The majority of the works of this kind i n clude good maps, 
and they are oflen useful sources of giaaettecr informadon. 
The catalogues produced for trade fairs and exhibitions are also 
useful selective trade directories. One or two of the British 
publications in this class should be found in the majority of British 
public libraries, Includu^ many of the smaUer ones. The principal 
foreign trade directories should be present in libraries with com¬ 
mercial sections of any sisie. 

Books which guide us specifically to the telegraphic addresses 
of firms will also, give us their postal addresses. The two works of 
kind most frequently used in Britain are Mafcorti's inUmcHoTial 
Ti^siST (published annually) and S^Vs dirKtory of rtgistsrtd UUgr^k 
addrusu (published annually), the latter deals primarily with Great 
Britain. Both include three sections ; an alphabetical Hat of firms, 
an alphabetical list of telegraphic addresses and a classified trades 
seeden ; Sell’s concludes with an international section. 

A number of directories concern themselves with one trade 
or group of trades only ; they are also usually national in scope. 
By and large they follow the pattern of the general trade 
directories, whirii serve to distingmsh them from the works already 
described in this chapter as specialized directories of subjects 
or pardcular classes of pei:^e. Directorie of this latter class 
do, however, ofren contain much trade information; if no 
specific trade directory exists In a field, the appropriate 
yearbook may well serve our purpose. Much trade information 
is also included in the text and adverdsecoent pages of many 
thousands of technical periodicals. Some of these journals have 
annual or other special Issues when their adverdsezztent pages are 
so numerous that they form the equivalent of a trade directory of 
the Industry concerned ; these special issues usually include indexes 
to their advertisers. 

Items from all the difrerent kinds of publications described In 
this chapter should be found as part of the stock of a small general 
public reference library. University libraries will usually have a 
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good eoUection of appropriate Specialized directories of subjects 
or particular classes of people ”, though they are unlikely to 
require trade directories or general directories of localities other 
than that io which they are situated. The needs of special libraries 
vary coo much for a general statement of their requirements to be 
posable. Large public libraries with special comzaercial depart* 
meats and the business libraries of other organkadons will have 
extensive collections of the material I have described and will 
also need many other works. Apart from monographs and 
treatises on economic and commercial subjects and extensive 
coUecdons of statisdcal material, special iaed annuals and other 
publications which give details of the customs tarllTs of different 
countries will be required, as well as commercial codes. The latter 
enable code words or figures to be sent instead of full messages; 
on their receipt these coded communicadons can be expanded with 
the aid of the appropriate work of reference into the full message. 
The principal works of this kind are Tht ^Ih edition five letter ABC 
tmiversal commercial telegr^hic code, ed. by W. Droege (1936), and 
Bendey's second phrase code, ed. by E. L. Bentley (1929; earlier 
editions were called Dentils compUu phrase code), though there are 
many others. A list of these latter is to be found In Marconi's 
intenuUional renter. 

^Bradshaw's Brilish railwtffs guide and hotel directory (monthly) U 
to be foimd in the majority of British public reference libraries and 
It is usually In frequent use. If there is a railway lime-uble 
arranged on the “ A 3 .C.” principle for the area in which the library 
ts situated, the latter should also be available. Bradshaw indicates 
trains to and from all stations in the United Kingdom, while 
A 3 .C. time-tables are of little use away ftom the town on which 
they are centred. Equally Important are the six regional time¬ 
tables of British Railways. In some localities there are time¬ 
tables recording both road and rail routes. A few of the larger 
reference libraries of the country keep sets of Bradshaw, which was 
first published in 1839 ; they arc occasionally needed for research 
piloses and are sometimes of interest to persons reading about 
railway history as a pastime. Cook's ecntinental dme-tahle (monthly) 
was j3ublished in 1873-1939 and it resumed publication again 
in November 1946. This should also be widely available in public 
libraries; in additioo to its records of train services, it gives useful 
informaeion about passport regulations, visas, foreign currencies, 
etc. British Railways publish a continental handbook entitled 
ConSineiUal services, inMing the Channel Isles, though, being m^nly 
ooncemed with continental Crains that connect with British 
transport, it is less foil than Cook's. 
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There are two monthly aii time^tablea published in England, 
Bradshcui's inlemaiiortcl av guiis aod the A.B.C. world omocys and 
shipping guide: like Coi>k^s railway time-table these also contain 
much useful supplementary information, the A.B.C. . . . being 
the better in this respect. Some of the Individual airlines also 
publish their own time-tables. 

BEFEBB/ZCES 

There is little in print that is current and relevant to the contenu 
of this chapter. Kelly’s Directories Ltd. issue periodically a 
pamphlet entitled IMi of diruiories, rru^ and othtr publications which 
may conveniently be consulted when the directories themselves 
are being examined. TeUpfutne dimlories by R. B. Green and D. J. 
Halliday (1939, Rost Office Green Papers, no. 40) is an interesting 
account of their history, methods of compilation and production, 
and scope. 

Business and the small public Hbnuy, by M. O. Manley (1946) 
includes an account of the value of directories and explains how 
even public libraries can give a worth-while service .to the 
business secdon of the community. It Is an American work and, 
unfortunatriy for our present purpose, it has no British counterpart. 

In choosing which directories to have in one’s library the 
published selections of other libraries may be of help. There U 
Direclories and armuals (1950) issued by the City of Westnunster 
Central Reference library and the Catalogue of ooerseas directories 
in the Commercial Rcferuiee Room of the Guildhall library (19^0). 
Newly-published British directories arc recorded in the 
“ Description and travel ” section of the BrihrA national bUHograpfy; 
while tr^e directories are included In its commercial section. 
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BIBUOGRAPHIES 

fiefbie Vb^e caa ccnsid«r tbe lue of bibliographies in reference 
work and the records we have of their existence, some distinctioiis 
must be made between dilTerent types of them. To begin with, 
they may be divided into two elaiws according to the kinds of 
entries which they contain. What has been called, by various 
writers, analytical, historical or critical bibliography is concerned 
with the study and description of books as material objects. In a 
valuable discussion of this kind of bibliography, Dr. W. W. Greg 
says* that its object is ** to reconstruct for eadt particular book the 
history of its life, to make it reveal in Its most intimate detail the 
story of its birth and adventures as the material vehicle of the 
living word , , In recent years biblU^taphcrs using these 
methods have been able to clarify our knowledge of the texts of 
some of our great writers, they have detected forgeries, and they 
have also solved other problems which had puzzled literary critics 
and historians. Several of the more recent works of this kind have 
not contented themselves with the detailed recording of various 
volumes; their entries are accompanied by essays which tell us 
a great deal about how tbe works concerned came to be written 
and how they were received by the public; sometime* critical 
estimates are also included. 

BetalJed descriptions of the material forms of different works 
are also frequendy given us by bibliographers who have recorded 
the older and rarer books on special subjects. In so far as our 
reference enquiries arc concerned with literary texts, with the texts 
of classic writers in other fields, or with the completeness and value 
of individual volumes, we shall, of course, use bibliographies of this 
kind. Such questions form, however, only a small part of the total 
received in most reference libraries, and the majority of the 
bibliographies that we need to use are not compiled in this manner. 
We arc more often concerned with sysimaSu bibliographic, in 
which the entries are arranged in an order chosen primarily to 
demonstrate the subject content of the books concerned and in 
which detailed descriptions of the physical forms of the worfa 
in question are usually not ^ven. 

' ^licgnphka] Society. Tha Sctittj, : stadia in 

ronspat. i^j. p.97. ^ ^ ^ 
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A divuion of bibliographies into other categories will iUuscrace 
thdr nature further. Bibliographies which do not restrict thein> 
selves by subject are ** general ” in character ; they may, however, 
be restricted by form of publication, by date, by language, or by 
the rarity of the volumes described. Works of this kind may be 
analytical or systematic. In earlier centuries, when the amount 
of written aod printed material was not so great, atten^ts were 
made to compile univenal ” bibliographies. One of iht most 
famous of the earlier works of this type is the BibUciheca tptiv 4 nalu 
of Co n rad Gesner (1545), though even this had limitations, for it 
excluded works In the vernacular. The most useful general 
repertories of the tides of books that we have at the present time 
are the printed catalogues of the Iatger*f)ationaI libraries. These 
are dscribed later in this chapter, while a note on the 
subject of “universal" repertories has been appended at 
its end. 

Contemporary “ national" bibliographies are described in 
chapter 8 ; these are lists of the books published in a country, 
or in a language. If these lists are sponsored by a book trade 
organkadon, they may also be called " book trade " bibliographies. 
A recent report of the Unesco/Library of Congress Bibhographical 
Survey, to which reference is made later in this chapter, deSoes 
“ nadonal bibliographical acdvicy " as " activity in bibliographical 
matters carried on by agencies, groups or individuals of a single 
country The report envisages a complete national bibliography 
as one or more publications which would record all the literary 
output of a country in whatever form (book, periodical ardde, 
etc.) it appeared. Lists of works written aioai a particular country 
are also sometimes called “ national bibliographies, though it is 
better to regard them as subject bibliographies, the country con* 
cemed being the subject. Author bibliographies are either lists of 
the works written by an author, or lists of the writings both by and 
about that person. An alternative name for an author bibliography 
is “ personal" bibliography, though thb term can also be used to 
describe a bibliography of writings about an historical person. In 
which there may be little or no reference to what that person wrote. 
Bi^bibliographies give both biographical material about an author 
and also a list of chat person's writings. One kind of 
bio*bibjiography has already been mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter. A work of this kind records each of the publications 
of the author concerned and, after these entries, adds biographical 
information relevant to the production of each item listed. 

These, then, are the various terms used in connection with 
bibliographies: we can now proceed to a fuller discussion of 
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object bibliogrdphi«s> of which bibliographies of countries and 
persons are special cases. 

If we have an exiquiry about a particular subject, it will 
obviously be very helpful to us if we can find a list of writings on 
that subject. This search for a subject bibliography has oflen to 
be undertaken in reference work, and it may lead us to a work 
which will sinswer our enquiry. Unfortunately this will be so on 
fewer occasions than we could wish, for reasons which appear below. 

Some subject bibliographies attempt to be complete. Nowadays 
it is only possible to essay such a feat in a very small section of 
some field of knowledge, owing to the vast amount of printed 
matter that exists. Even If one has chosen a very limited subject 
field, it is rarely possible to be complete, because of the inacces^ 
Ability of material in the lesser-known foreign languages and 
because only a proportion of the enormous number of periodical 
articles that are published are traceable through other biblio¬ 
graphies. Complete bibliographies are, however, attempted from 
dme to time. In science and technology, for example, research 
workers may wish to survey all that has been written on a specific 
topic before engaging in fresh research upon It, and they may have 
prepared for them such a bibliography. A work of this kind is 
sometimes printed and made available to the general public. This 
type of bibliography is usually on a very “ small ” subject indeed.* 
Complete biblit^aphies of ** larger ** subjects are sometime 
attempted by persons who have spent their lives studying them. 
The essaying of such eompUationj has its own fascinations and 
pitfalls and sometimes an author falls a victim to the kind of 
bibliographical fever which it is necessary to have to be able to 
complete such a task. A work of this kind may be a not incon¬ 
siderable contribution to knowledge ; though it gives us nothing 
new, it puts into order and perspective what has already been 
written, and it may rediscover for us important work which has 
been neglected or forgotten. A bibliography of spiders may be 
quoted as an example: Bonnet (P.), Bihliogr^ia aTaneoTum: 
analyse mithodiqve de tauU Ui liliirature araniologi^ i$3$, 

volume one of which was published in 1945. 

Annotation, especially critical annotation, enhances their value, 
as it does that of practically all subject bibliographic. Unfortu¬ 
nately there are fer too few works of this kind ; those that do exist 
cover between them writings which are only a very ama!) proportion 
of published knowledge. Unfortunately, too, very many subject 

* “ Sou]l “ and “ lam ” as uaed here refer (o the aaeuiu of puUIsbed 
materiaJ there is on an inaividual njb>ect and oot to the relative imponanee of 
sulgecU. 
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bibliographies which we have are both far from complete and are 
also not selective by Intention. With works of this kind our 
difScultles may lie In crying to deiennine what their limitations are. 
Complete bibliographical coverage of a subject often demands the 
recording of books, perJocUcal articles, essays in newspapers, 
government publications, dissertations and other forms of published 
—and some times unpublished—writings. In addition, special 
subject Helds have types of literature largely peculiar to themselves. 
Thus, Id technology, we have patents, indiastrial standards, con¬ 
fidential research reports and so forth, while in the so^al sciences, 
reports of msticutlcns, societies and business Hrms will often be 
relevant. Few subject bibliographies record items from all the 
types cf literature it concern to them. Often, too, it is difficult 
to tell how well a bibliography records items in languages other 
than English. 

Selective subject bibliographies aim (or should aim 1 ) at telling 
us what writings are of most s^oilicance for a particular purpose. 
In the compilation of them, specialist knowledge is called for ; 
sometimes expert subject knowledge. Such bibliographies are of 
great use in all kinds of libraries, both to librarians trying to anffwer 
subject enquiries and to others giving readers advice about their 
reading. A smaller work of thii kind may more appropriately be 
called a reading hat cr a list of references. 

Different books may, of course, be at different dmes the 
“ best ” on a particular subject, dep^ing on the purpose in view. 
We may require for particular readers, for exampK elementary 
manual, an advanced work, or perhaps one with suitable illustra¬ 
tions, On the majority of subjects, however, there arc many 
writings which are inferior in quality, many of which need, nay 
should, never have been published at all, and many which were 
once useful but which ate now supersede. The critical subject 
bibliography which deletes this material for us is of great value- 
It is of course pcesible that such a bibliography will condemn 
unrecorded some work which contains the answer to a difficult 
reference enquiry, but that is a risk which we must be prepared 
to take. 

J. M. Keynes made some iateresling comments on the com¬ 
pilation of subject bibliographies in the preface to the bibliography 
appended to his Treatise on probability (19st). He said that he 
would have been very glad to have had available a complete 
bibliography of his subject when he started to study it Such a 
work did not, however, exist, so he has quoted for us those 
bibliographies he was al^ to find. Of his own bibliography he 
says: 
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“ 1 have not read ail these books myself, but 1 have read 
more of them chan it would be good for any one to read again. 
There are here eniunerated many dead treacUes and ghostly 
memoirs. The list is too long, and I have not always success¬ 
fully resisted the impulse to add to it In the spirit of a collector. 
There arc not above a hundred of these which it would be 
worth while to preserve-^if only it could be securely ascertained 
which these hundred are. At present a bibliographer takes 
pride in numerous entries, but be would l>e a more useful 
fellow, and the labours of research would be lightened, if he 
could practice deletion and bring into existence an accrcdiced 
Indtx txpvrgatoTxus, But this can only be accomplished by the 
slow mills of the collective judgement of the learned, and I 
have indicated my own ^vourite authors in copious footnotes 
lo the main body of the text.*' 

What Keynes wrote about probability is also true of many other 
subjects. 

It will be seen, then, that if librarians were able to have at 
their disposal all the bibliographical cools they could desire, they 
would ask for complete bibliographies of all subjects, kept up-to- 
date by supplements. These would identify all correcc citations 
of individual books, periodical articles, etc., which readers might 
give us, and they would also help us to compile lists of writing* 
on any aspect of any subject that had been dealt with in print, 
including neglected ones. We should also ask for critically' com¬ 
piled selective bibliographies of all subjects, these also to be kept 
up-to-date. These would include annotations and other descriptive 
material. They would guide us to the most appropriate sourem 
on most occasions when we were searching for information about 
a subject. We should have eo remember that, in many subjects 
of knowledge, there are dlfTcrcnces of opinion between experts, and 
that it would have to be a very carefully compiled bibliography 
that would adequately reproent conflicting views. It might be 
necessary to have two or more different critical bibliographies of 
the same sulgcct to cope with the situation, or we might have to 
fall back on ;he complete bibliography with its impartial recording 
of everychiag. It is, moreover, impossible to forecast the tastes 
and opinions of future generations; they may well scom our 
critical bibliographies and make, for their purposes, fresh selections 
from what we had recorded in our complete ones. 

A good deal of what has been written in the previous paragraph 
is, however, merely surmise. In ^ct we have few subject biblio¬ 
graphies that approach completeness, and authoritatively selected 
ones are equally «arce. For the most part, we are working with 
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bibliographies that fall short of eith^ of these attributes, and quito 
often we shall find that the bibUographies available in some subject 
field that we have to investigate are quite inadequate for our 
purpose. The present writer does not wish to suggest, however, 
that we should immediately set about compiling or asking for the 
kind of imaginary bibliographical apparatus described in the 
previous paragraph. We certainly do need more and better 
bibliographies, but the problem has been oversimplified here so as 
to illustrate the inadequacies of those we have already. 

Keynes* bibliography of probability was appended to his 
treatise on that subject ; this brings us to the important point 
that many of the b^C subject bibliographies are not separately 
published. Indeed, the bibLiographical resources of any one 
library may largely be outside separately published items. We 
find these other bibliographies in various ways ; sometimes fixMn 
bibliographies of bibliographies, somedmes through notes on otir 
catalogue cards, and sometimes irom an examination of the works 
themselves. Many learned works are, in &ct, critical blbli^ 
graphics of what other authors have written on the subject, though 
they are not so described by their titles, and the bibliographical 
references may be scattered through the text or given as footnotes 
to the pages, instead of being rither collected at the ends of the 
chapters or at the end of the work itself. Bibliographies in British 
textbooks and elementary manuals (more appropriately called 
" lists of references ”) are usually much shorter and may be 
restricted to works in English. They will be of value if they arc 
compled critically with notes on the uses and relative importance 
of the items recorded. 

We have seen that bibliographies which aim at completeness 
very rarely achieve thrir end. In addition to this, nearly all 
bibliographies'are out-of-date as soon as they have been published, 
though the rapidity of their decay may vary widely from subject 
CO subject. A further diffictilty with those that are cridcally 
selective is that we may have no knowledge of the merit of the 
selection or of the wisdom of the criticisau. If we are con^nted 
with a new learned work, at the end of which appear notes on the 
literature of the subject, we shall oilen do welt to seek for reviews 
of it before placing reliance on its recommendations. 

In small and roedium*sized libraries, ^bllograpbies may lead 
us to items which arc in our own library, but which we have not 
traced through the classification or through the Library's catalogues ; 
these items are likely to be articles In periodicals or chapters in 
books. They may also tell iis the names of important works 
which are not in our own library ; we may be able to ask other 
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librarie to cowulc these for u« or, if necessary, wc caa try 
to obtain them on loan. The importance of bibliographies 
increases with the size of the library. The larger the library, the 
more likely it wiU be that works recorded in bibliographies will be 
immediately available for consuJtadon. The larger the library, 
the less adequate become the catalogue and the classiBcaiion as 
guides to its conienls. The case for using bibHographiea in 
preference to library catalogues has been well stated by R. Swank 
in an article in which he sets out the pros and coos of the question^ 
" Under any given subject the catalog reveals only a small 
portion of the materials in the library, and often the least 
desirable portion, especially under minute subjects. It stops 
short of periodicals, transactions, proceedings, collections, 
chaptcre in general works and other bibliograpbically 
dependent materials and leaves only the monographs. More 
and more, the most valuable materials for both the scholar 
and the layman are published in periodicals and other 
composite works. As long as it deals mainly with independent 
title-pages, or with whole books, it reflects the accident of 
publication more than the intellectual content of the library. 
Many bibliographies do no better, but the good special 
bibliography endeavours to bring together the useful materials 
on a subject, regardless of where, or how, or in what relation 
they were published. In doing so it is likely to reveal more 
and better macerials, em arrumg Ifme fy ifu library, than 
the library’s own catalog . . 

With these considerations in mind, wc will now proceed to 
descriptions of the principal bibliographies of bibliographies and 
the most useful general bibliographies. 

^ The most useful list of bibliographies, unrestricted by subject, 

' BBST^MAN (T.) A world bibliography of bibliographies- 
find cd. 3 vols. 1947-49. 

» an al^abetical catalogue of subjects, with an index which 
includes entries for authors, editors, anonymous tides and serials 
As well as recording bibliographies of printed material, including 
abstracts, digests and library catalogues, systematic Usis of every kind 
of nunusenpt material are listed. The caialc^ng has been done 
^rfuliy, the author having inspected personally most of the items 
he rtcoTM, He a Iso give us an estimate of the number of entries 
which each item contains. Its chief limitation is that it is restricted 


^ WblifipapLjcs ? A wiew cf oirical 
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to stpaiately pubUabed works, and thus it fails to record very many 
important Items; often, Indeed, It misses the best bibliography of 
a subject. Many subjects of knowledge have no entries at all, 
because there Is no separately published blbiiography of them. 
This second edition is over half as large again as the first (s vols., 
1939-40) and contains some 63,000 entries. It certainly records 
a majority of the separately published bibliographies In British 
libraries down to 1944-43 • largest libraries will find 

recorded in It many works which they do not possess. It Is, 
however, dangerous to rely on the work exclusively, even for 
separately published bibliographies, when a thorough search is 
being made. In spite of these limitations, it is a splendid piece 
of work for one man to have completed and it Is a work which must 
be continually borne in mind when handling reference enquiries. 

BOHATTA (H.) and at/urs. Internationale Bibllographie der 

Bibliographien. 1930. 

is another substantial work with a similar intent. The subjects 
in this work are in a classified arrangement, with alphabetical 
indexes of authors and subjects. The work first began to appear 
in parts in 1939 ; the ^^e book has now been reprinted in one 
bound volume. A comparison of the first fasdcule of 1939 with 
the correspondir^ part of the 1950 volume shows that no changes 
have been made. The general coverage of materials in English 
is not good and many works are recorded in old editions. However, 
rince the work includes bibliographies in periodicals and has some 
book titles published on the continent of Europe which SisUrTTtan 
does not have, it should be not infiequeutly checked after 
B 4 st«rmen has been consulted. For some purposes Its classified 
arraDgement trill be found useful. 

We can sdll occasionally use 

COURTNEY (W. P.) Register of national bibliography. 

3 vols. i905’!S. 

the first two volumes of which record In alphabetic subject order 
the bibliographies published before 1905, the third bdng a supple* 
ment of bibliographies published from chat date onwards. There 
are, however, four alphabets altogether, for each of the main ones 
has an addenda. Unlike BtsUrmm, this work omits catalogues 
of public Ubraries, sale catalogues and bibliographies of manu¬ 
scripts, thoi^h it does include entries for bibliographies not 
separately published. The works that it records are mainly of 
British origin, though it does contain a selection of the chief 
bibliographical books and articles printed in other countries 
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We arc mMt often anxious to obtain the best biblK^aphy of 
our object irrespective of its country of origin ; national limitations 
to bibliographies of bibliographies arc, therefore, usually deterrents 
to their use. Cottrtruj, w© have just seen, lists mainly British 
material, and similar works have been published for some other 
areas, e.g. A inbliagrcphy of Latin American biblio^apkies, by C. K. 
Jones (and ed., 1942) and A bibiiogr^y African bihliopabhUs 
revised to Ftbruary (South African Library, 1949) ; supplements 
to the latter are appeaiir^ in the isues of the QyarUrly bulletin of 
tiie South African Ubrory. There arc two good bibliographies of 
those German bibliographies which have appeared in recent times 
Bihi^gre^ien otm deulschen Schriftitm der Jakre by H. 

Widmano (1951) and ^gebnisse uni Fortschritie dcr Bibliographie in 
Z>euUchicttd sett dm ersUn Wellhieg by J, Vorstius (1948).* The 
method of arrangement adopted in these works resembles that used 
in BohaUa's work. 

The two most famous bibiiographiea of bibliographies which were 
preduoed in the nineteenth century arc the Bibliotheca hibHograbkica 
^J. Pct^oldt (t8$6) and the Mamul de bibliographU glniraU of 

international in scope and classified : 
mat Stein was based on Peizholdt’s work, but it is said to have 
been done with less care. Both these worb include bibliographies 
in periodicals and in both entries are annotated, this latter feature 
being a^ent from their more modern counterparts. Some of the 
annotations m Petzholdc are particularly forthrighL Because of 
Che qualities which have just been described, these works are by no 
i^ns entirely supeiseded, though their use in reference work is 
likely to be very occasional. 

w remember the bibliographies of reference books of 

Mudg^ ^nto and Schndder in this connection, for they refer to 
many bibliographical works; for some individual subject fields 
there exist guides to thtir literatures^ or bibliographies of biblio¬ 
graphic which we may find more informative than the more 
general bibliographies of bibliographies. 

Indo^ it has been argued recently that, instead of attempting 
to C|^pile gener^ bibHographies of bibliographies, our energia 
wuJd be better directed if we concentrated upon these guides to 
the literature of various subject fields, in which the bibliographies 


" “ Bdbeft H ef the KentrdilaU fSr BiblicthekstytseK 

on the relevant mate^al ia VenZ 
published in 194B nnd .949. ^ 

J eg. library for the shmirl. i«8. ^ 
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and refererxcc books in each wei'c listed and criddaed by specialists.’ 
This is what die second volume of Mcjual dt la whirche ^nnwUain 
en France is now attempting to do (see p. f6). In spiie of the 
noble effort of Besterznan, it is now certainly beyond the powers 
of any one man to both secure adequate coverage and to properly 
select and classify in all fields of knowledge. 

It was originally inteoded that the work of Bohatta and others 
should include a separate section recording, under their names, 
bibliographies of persons. Separately published ones are included 
in the general alphabet in Bestemm. There is, however, one work 
which is devoted entirely to recording this kind of bibliography ; 
it is not restricted to separately published items 

ARNIM (M.) Internationale Personalbibliographie, i8oo- 
1943, ate Aufi. Vol. i A-K. 1944 

The iirst edition of this work, complete in one volume but recording 
persons of the period 1850'! 933 only, appeared in 1936. Biblio¬ 
graphies of persons can oAen be traced through other works of 
reference, especially throi^h biographical ones. A bibliography 
of William James, the philosopher and psychologist, by R. B. Perry 
(1920), is, foV example, recorded in both Bateman and Anim. 
It is also quoted at the ends of the entries for James in the En^lo^ 
p£dia «/ t/u social sewues (vol. 8, X93a) and the Dictionai^ qf Ammcan 
hiograpfy (vol. 9,1932), and the Utter essay does itself include much 
bibliographical information about James’ writings. It might even 
obviate reference to Perry’s bibli^aphy. Amim also quotes two 
additional references which the present writer has not consulted. 

Periodical lists of newly published bibliographies are con¬ 
veniently used together with the bibliographies of bibliographies 
which have just b^n described. The most useful of these in British 
libraries is die 

''^Bibliographic index. 1937' 

published by Messrs. H. W. Wilson in Kew York. It is an 
alphabetic subject catalogue without an author index, and it 
includes, as well as separately published bibliographies, some of 
those in periodicals and in other books. Most of its entries are 
for items in English, although a certain number of foreign works 
are included. The more important items are starred and this is a 
useful feature, for many very small bibliographies are included. 
At present, three issues are being published each year; these arc 
cumulated into annual volumes. The latter also cumulate, so that 

’ Maldis (L. N.). La bibllMrspbk des WbUognplua. FJ.D. Cornim^ 
eatisitf, vol. (3 (&S6. 4, egoless. 
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we have now one volume for the ye&rs 1937*42, and another for 
19^3*46. Though Its coverage could be greatly improved, it is 
use^ to consult it both when engaged upon searches for particular 
pieces of information and when compiling readii^ lists or 
bibliographies. The present writer, for example, when asked, 
on two separate occasions, for a bibhograpliy of modern social 
conditions in France and a bibliography of Soviet law, was able 
to obtain, with the aid of the bibliographic index, comprehensive 
works pr^uccd respectively by the Library of Congress and the 
American Foreign Law Association. These not only obviated the 
necessity for the compilation of frah lists ■, they were, in fact, 
better done than anything the present writer would have had time 
to do. This blbhography of Soviet law is, incidentally, also 
recorded in the fourth supplement to Mudge (1947). 

Two German lists which ceased publication in. 1941, and which 
have not yet been resumed, were mere international in scope 

Internadonaler Jahresbericht der BibHographie, i930>!940. 
1931*41. 

Internationale BibHographie des Buch- und BibUotheksweens, 
xnit besoiiderer Berucbichtigung der BibHographie, 1904-12; 
1922-40. 1905-41. 

The records in the former were included in a ninning text and 
sometimes critical comments were made. Each volume dealt, in 
succession, with the theory of bibHography and international lists, 
general national bibHographiesj and subject bibHographies. Two 
quite substantial sections of the second work recorded above, Hsted 
without comment the bibliographies of subjects and of persons which 
had appeared in the year in question. It might, on occasion be 
necessary to check through both these pubUcations, for they 
supplement each other to some extent. From the volume for the 
years 1939-^ onwards, the Library Association's TTujiear'i work 
in librariansk^ includes a chapter on " BibHography : subject " ; 
this provides an annotated record of a seleodon of the more 
important bibliographies appearing in the period under review. 
It is in no sense a substitute for the coverage previously given by the 
German bibliographies listed above. For a few countries, 
periodical lists of the bibliographies produced in them are available 
for specialist use; there is, for example, a bibliography of Soviet 
bibliography which has appeared since 1941 (coverii^ 1939 
onwards). 

The works that have been recorded abos'e are, for the most part, 
records of retrospective subject bibliographies. Very many 
important subject bibHographies appear serially, either as separate 
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periodicals or included as pans of periodicals which also contain 
articles and otlicr material. In all bur ihe very largest libraries it 
is not unreasonable to expect reference aadsiants to know the 
names and lises of those In their own libraries. Nevertheless there 
is great value in having a list of all those that are appearing 
currently, both for telling us what exists and can be consulted 
elsewhere, and for the larger purpose of surve^dr^, and if possible 
remedying, the gaps that need to be filled and the amount of 
overlappii^ that exists. In 

GODET (M.) and VORSTIUS (J.) Index biblj<^phicus. 
find ed. 193 (• 

bibliographies of this kind are arranged by the universal decimal 
classification. Although badly out of date, this work is sdll useful, 
and the third edition, which is being done under the auspices of 
Unesco, will be mast valuable. The first part of this new edition, 
dealing with science and technology, has been announced. 

We also have 

INTERNATIONAL. FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTA¬ 
TION. List of current ^ecialized abstracting and indexing 
services. 1949. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. A list of periodicals and bulletins 
containit^ abstracts published in Great Brlu^, with 
appendix giving partial list of journals contorting abstracts 
published in the British Commonwealth, find ed., 1950. 

The former work naturally Includes many more titles than the 
latter ; it is, however, much less accurate and the information it 
gives for individual titles is oflen very slight. Both publications 
are principally concerned with science and technology.^ 

The best general bibliographies that we have are the printed 
catalogues of great libraries,? and for the purpose of many reference 
enquiries we shall make use of those arranged by subject. These 
works are, for the most part, guides to separately pubUshed books 
only. Occasionally, however, they will indicate to us works which 
are in our own library but which we have missed, because of the 
differecice between their methods of compilation and those used in 
making the catal^;ue of our own library. 

* There are also other lists dealing with more specific sutgect fields, such ss 
" Atstractiag and iedoday services of physics iocerat Amfrisan Jntfntd ^ 

j 8 (May J950), pp. S74^ 

* Stnetly ipeakiii^, librasy catalogues are aoi bibitographles; it is fdt, 
however, that the meanmg here is dear. Cf. P, C. Francis in Chamieft’s 

vol. s (195O). p. 303. 
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The best subject guide to books that we have Is 
The Library of Congress subject caulog: a cumulative list 
of works represented by Library of Congress printed cards. 

1950- 

though, since the work is new and is, for the most pari, an index 
to recently published books, it is, as yet, of little use for tracing 
older works. Each year there are to be three quarterly Issues and 
an annual cumulation. The quarterly issues contain entries for 
publications issued in the current year and two previous years, 
excluding belles lettres i the, annual cumulation is to cemcain 
entries for publicadoos issued in or since including belles 
letires. Cumulations for longer periods arc contemplated. The 
policy of the Library of Coi^^eas is “ to acquire ciirrently all books 
and periodicals published anywhere in the world which embody 
the product of scholarship and research (save in medicine and 
agriculture)** or which usefully represent the condition, the slate 
of mind or embody the laws of any people, or which constitute 
work of significant literary meat”.** In pursuit of this policy 
302,254 books and pamphlets were added in the year 1948-49. 
The printed Subject catalog of this library does not, by any means, 
index all the works it acquiresit is, however, a very valuable 
subject guide to new works from all over the world and medium- 
sized and large Bridsh reference libraries should try to obtain it. 

The subject catalogues of two lar^ British libraries arc 
also very valuable 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Subject index of the modem works 
added to,the Library, 1881- . 1902- 

LOKDON LIBRARY. Subject index. 3 vols. 1909-38. 

The first three volumes of the Briti^ Museum index cover the 
works in the Museum published in the period 2881-1900 and are 
sometimes known by ^e name of G. K. Fortescue, who edited 
them. There have been quinquennial supplements since those 
three volumes (which were themselves cumulations), the latest 
available b eing che two volumes for 1938-40; the material for 
1941-45 should be published soon. Guard books in the Museum 
Reading Room can be consulted for works added since the latest 
printed volume. One can lock in the British Museum’s recent 
subject Indexes with the knowledge that the great majority of 
British books published in the period covered wdll be eniered, and 
chat much foreign material will be there also ; the Museum 

Thee sul;^'cct3 ue covered by other libraries In Washtngwa. 

** Aimul Ott Uhtmofi ^Corttuu Jot Wuf Jew jO, 

(«950).P- «o«. 
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to \bt exhaustive on such subjects as foreign liierature^ history and 
topography,** 

There are separate alphabets in each of the volumes of the 
Suijfet vuiex of the London Library ; the first records the works 
that were in the library in 1909 and the latest the accessions for 
the period ] 993 -$d. The entdes in this are very brief, cooMting 
of author, dtle and date ; though books which include bibli^ 
graphics have a (B) after them. Some analydcal entries for 
composite volumes and for the proceedings of learned societies are 
included, In the London Library catalogue, names of soverdgns 
are used as subject headings and under them are also entered 
biographies of public znen who flourished during their reigns, 

Both these works are of great value In libraries of all 8i2es, 
One diiliculty that arises in using them is that their choice of 
subject headings is in many cases different, and sometimes the 
headings chosen in each of these works wiU differ from those used 
in an outside library. The London Library Subjtet index Is the 
easiest to consult, for it uses more specific headings and is adequately 
supplied with cros^references ; that of the British Museum uses 
some awkward composite hea^ngs. Sometimes the classified 
arrangement under them is set out in a table immediately after 
the headings concerned, but even so it often requires patience to 
dbeover the section one is seeking. In The Lihraiy of Congress 
eubjeel eaudog, in the indexes published by H. W, ‘Wilson, 
and in many of our own library catalogues, the subject 
headings are based on or similar to those of the Library of 
Congress, and many of us have grown used to them. For this 
reason, and because of tbdr merits, it wotild be of great as^Unce 
if the Museum would adopt them. 

With the exception of the names of sovereigm in the London 
Library subject catalogue, in neither of these catalogues are 
biographies entered under the of persons written about,'} 

though some biographies are listed in both under other relevant 
subject headings. In the Suljea index of the British Museum there 
are no entries for books abimt the Bible, as these appear in that 
library's author catalogue. The scope of the London Library 
covers “ books of reference, especially history, philosophy, general 
science and literature of all countries 

RsdiUe (A.). The British MommLihr^ 1046, m, : 754 . The student 
ibould re^ F. C. Frta^^s description 01 the wtiu Muscimi’s acquiaiooo 
pi^ieies end cutalo^es m the Bnt chapter of The libeeries t/ Ixaehn, edited by R. 
Irwin (1949). 

ThoK entries are to be found la tbe etUhor cataJo^es of these libraries. 

C. J. Purnell I the librarian, b First and steand reperts fian the sdeei cdmnitu* 
on Hhery (Haae^Cmoms) wUh the nsnAj ^proeetdirtgs ^tfmmminH, mmUJ d 
eeiditxt and epps^U. Brisisk patUermoery popetSy X945/4S, V0I. VIII, p. 
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There is no subject index to the svorks which were acquired 
by the Museum bcibre idSi ; as a substitute for such a work we 
can sometimes use 

P ED DIE (R. A.) Subject index of books published before 
1880. 4 vols. 193 S’ 4 S* 

These volumes contain four separate alphabets of subjects; 
the occurrence of a title in any of them Is fortuitous. Many small 
subject headings arc used ; the entries which follow them are brief. 
Under each heading, works are recorded In chronological order of 
publication. No personal names are used as headings. By reason 
both of its appeal and its expense, this is a work of interest to the 
larger reference libraries only. The author of it has culled his 
entries from bibliographies, library catalogues and other such 
sources. Volumes two to four have in their title published up to 
and including i$ 6 o instead of before x 8 So. In volumes two and three 
there are references back to headings used in earlier volumes. 
There is one other large geoeral repertory of titles arranged in 
subject order which may occasionally be consulted with success 

SOKNENSCHEIN (W. $.) The best boob, srded. 6 vols. 

1910-35. 

though it now rarely telU us of the best modern work on a subject. 
The books which it records are principally; but not endrely; in 
English and a few of the entries have brief annotations. The sixth 
volume consists of a useful index of authors, subjects and dtles. 
It may be mentioned in passing that In addition to, or perhaps in 
preference to, the works listed above, we can sometimes use the 
printed catalogues of the larger special libraries, if there happens 
to be such a work covering the subject we are investigadng. On 
medicine aod allied sciences, for example, we should obviously 
do better to consult the IndeX’CiUalagtu of the SuTgeor>Ceneral's Office, 
Umled Staus Amy (publication of which began in id8o; it is 
shortly to be discontinued): this, Inddentally, is one of the few 
printed special library catalogues which has entries for articles in 
pericdicals. 

The Gla^ow Public Libranes publishes volumes of a Union 
ccidogue <jf odAdons to the Ubraries, elcssipei, annotated and indexed 
19 A 5 * (*929- •)> ^ 1 ^® ^ which covers the acquisitions 

for the years 1935-38 (1949). It would increase the value of this 
work if the preparation and publication of further parts could be 
expedited. We do not expect to find recorded in it learned 
works which are not in the British Museum. It is, however, 
very useful to smaller public libraries, because of the nature 
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iu Mlecdon of books, because of its methods of arrangement, and 
because it is sold at a low price. 

Two additional general sources of deles of works art the 
bibliographical r e f e rences appended to articles in encyclopiediaa, 
and the subject entries made in the bibliographies of newly 
published books, vduch are referred to in chapter 8. If only 
recently published works are required, the latter source may, on 
occasion, be used in preference to the items listed above, even in 
the larger reference libraries; in the smaller institutions they wili 
probably receive additional use because some of the works discussed 
in this chapter will not be available. 

The largest printed repertories of the names of books which 
are unrestricted by subject are, however, the author caulogues 
of the great general libraries. Among the purposes which they 
serve are the following : 

(a) they tell us what books an author has writtca (usually 
they supply the equivalent of a fairly full author bibliography), 
(A) they veHiy the existence of a book, 

(r) they may, because of the detail in their entries, provide 
additional information about a book, or correct some incorrect 
information that we have, 

(d) they locate one copy which is most probably available 
for consultation, and 

(/) they help cataloguen in other libraries. 

One of the principal defects of roost of these works is the slowness 
with whieh they appear ; many are of no use for finding the names 
of recently published books, and in some cases they cannot be used 
for tracing books published over a much longer period. If we need 
information which is too recent for them, the only way open to us 
is either to consult the unpublished catalogues in the great Ubraries 
themselves, though, in the case of the Library of Congress, we may 
be able to consult either its printed author catalogue or a deposit set 
of that library’s cards, if the information we require cannot Im found 
elsewhere. It Is important to remember that all these catalogues 
of Urge libraries catalogue separately only a portion of the works 
in their possession ; they all omit many items which they have 
either Judged to be of less importance or for which they are content 
to use printed bibliographies from other sources. 

The only British copyr^t library which has a comparatively 
recent printed catalogue is Ae British Museum 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Catalogue of printed books. 95 voU. 
tSdt'ipoo. Supplement 13 vols. t9oo>05. 

These volumes catal^ue the works which were in the library on the 
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last day of the nineteenth century. Owing to variations in the 
application of the copyright principle and for other reasons, one 
cannot always be sure of finding a British book entered, but for the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and for certain earlier periods 
it is reasonably complete. It also contains entries for many 
important fbre^ bocte. It is compiled according to a set of 
cataloguing rules used by few other libraries, so that especial care 
may be needed in its consultation. There are title-entries or 
cross-references for anonymous books, anti subject entries are 
included for a small proportion of the books entered. For example, 
under authors’ names, books about them a$ well as by tliem arc 
included, and under the headings for sacred books, e.g. “ Bible ”, 
“Kur*an", both texts themsdves and **about” material arc 
entered. A number of collective headings, such as “ Academies ”, 
” liturgies ”, and ” Periodical publications *’ arc used. 

One does not usually consult it for details of well-known books 
or for those to be found easily in our book-trade bibliographies ; 
the great number of its entries will often mean that it will take us 
longer to find the particular item we want. It is, however, of great 
use to librarians and scholars. The earlier volumes of the original 
edition were printed on poor paper and have been worn out In 
some libraries; the whole work was, for several years, out of print. 
It has been reprinted photographically in the United States. 

Its successor is 

BRITISH MUSEUM. General catalogue of printed books. 
44 vols. A-GRES. tp3i-4p. 

This is very similar in character to its predecessor. It is, however, 
more carefully compiled, and the " Academies ” heading has been 
dispersed. 1 and J, which were treated as one letter in the earlier 
work, have now been dealt with separately. We have been told 
that its completion will take ” perhaps four times the original 
estimate of a doren years ”.*5 

The ocher great catalogue in which books in the English 
language preponderate over those in any other is 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Catalog of the books repre¬ 
sented by Library of Congress printed cards issued to 
July $1, 1942. 167 vcis. 1942-46. Supplement: cards 
issued August i, 1942-Decemfaer 31, 1947. 42 vols. 1948. 

These volumes record some two and a half million works acquired 
by the Library of Congress in the period 1899-1947 {there arc 
four-and-a-half xoilllon entries In the British Museum CaiaU/ut). 

ti E«dsile (A.). 77 u SniuA Mumm Uiroty, 1946. p. 167. 
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This catalogue was printed, by photc^Uthography, from the cards 
themselves. By photographic reduction, eighteen cards have been 
reproduced on ^ch page in a type-size that is only just legible. 
Vadous secondary headings, such as those for joint authors, have 
been omitted. The cataloguing U accurate and reasonably full; 
bibliographies are noted, and the appropriate subject headu^ and 
Library of Congress classihcatlon numbers are given (these are 
always printed at the foot of a Library of Congress card and 
conSKjuently they reappear in these volu mes). Because it appeared 
at a time of some stress when the need for conserving our dollar 
resources was already upon us, there are, unfortunately, few 
copies of this work in our country. Some libraries have contented 
themselves with securing especially important volumes ; there are, 
for example, two volumes of Great Britain ** entries which are a 
useful record of a large selection of our government publications, 
and which can be purchased separately. 

From January 1948 onwards this work is continued by the 
Library of Congress coUslog each year this has nine xnontlUy 
isues, three quarterly cumulations and a series of annual volumes. 
It records works currendy catalogued by the Library of Goz^eas 
and by libraries contributing to its co-operative caulcguing 
programme. The monthly issues record only works published in 
the current and past two years, while the quarterly and annual 
cumulations also record older works recently catalogued. Cumu¬ 
lated volumes for five-year and longer periods are contemplated. 
The third of the 1948 annual volumes has a supplementary 
alphabet of Army Medical Library cities ; from 1949 onwards 
this supplement appears separatdy. We have more copies in 
Britain of the 

BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. Catalogue g^niral des 
livres imprimis. Auteurs. 176 vols. 1897-1950. 

which covers the alphabet from “A” » “ Slagraczynsld ”, It 
contains no anonymous entries (these are to be in a special section) 
nor does it include entries for corporate anthers or govemments- 
It does not recognize jomt.authorship, nor has an attempt been made 
to give daces for undated books. With these limitations to be borne 
in it will be one of the first works to be consulted for Informa¬ 
tion about French books. 

In 1931 publication of the CesamtkaUUog der preussisshen BihliO’ 
theksn was begun under the auspices of the Preussische Staats- 
bibhothek. It was a union author catalogue of the holdings of 

** Tbe 1948 parts and vdumaa and the <949 parts have tb« tide, CmJgtwi 
eeut^ oj Library of Coagms prrnStd 
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e^hteen libraries> Ibting books published before 1930. When 
letter B'' was conuncpced, its tide was changed to Deutsther 
GusmO^aiclogf for now it recorded the stocks of 110 libraries in 
various parts of Germany ; altogether fourteen volumes have been 
published {1931^9) > but reacbit^ only to Beechordung There 
arc, in addition; two useful supplementary volumes; one for 
CMtAf (1932) and a : dii Vmveisvfigen zu PseudoHjimgn, 

Dcppelrutnun und //dmaubwandlungui (3te Aufl.; 1941 )> the latter 
covering the whole of the alphabet. An annual list of additions 
to the Gtsamlkanlog covers the years 193 >4$; with the title Deulschtr 
C^somtkataiog from 1938 onwards; 1930-1939 is also recorded in 
two volumes, each of which lists the additions of a five-year period. 
If the whole of the main catalogue had been completed, it would 
have been one of our greatest bibliographies ; as it stands it is 
only of occasional use. 

Much less full, but nevertheless useful general repertories of 
titles, are the printed author catalogues of other large general 
libraries. They do contain some tides which are not in the larger 
caulc^rues Ibied above, but, for the most part, the items they 
record are also in the catalogues of the national libraries. The two 
most recent British works of this kind are 

LONDON LIBRARY. Catalogue. 2 vols. 1913* 14. Supple¬ 
ments, 2 vols. 1920-29. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Catalogue of 
printed books. 3 vols. t9i0*23. 

The scope of the London Library has already been indicated ; the 
Edinbu^h University Library Calalogiu would be an obvious place 
to look for details of Scottish books. The London Library C^talogut 
uses cataloguing rules similar to those of the British Museum, while 
the Edinburgh Unlversiry work is mainly based on the 1908 
“ Anglo-American code In the latter catalogue, British govern¬ 
ment publications are entered direedy under the name of the 
issuing department, while foreign government publications are 
entered under the name of the country, with the department 
concerned as a subheading. Very few of the printed catalogues 
we need to consult have been constructed on exaedy the same lino, 
and we often need to pause in a search and consider whether we 
have been looking under the correct heading. A further volume 
of the London Library’s Catalogue covering accessions from 1928-29 
to 1949-50 is in preparation ; it will not, however, be ready for 
some tune. 

Still general in scope, but very mucli more limited in the 
number of volumes ft records is the 
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Bibliotheca Imdesiana ; catalogue of the printed books pr^ 
served at Haigh HalJ, Wigan. 4 vob. igio-ig.*? 

This Library was foimcd by the successive Earls of Crawford ; 
as developed by the greatgrandfather of the present Earl it aimed 
to contain '* the most useful and imponaot books, old and new, 
in all walks of literature, also the chief bibliographical treasures o£ 
all the literatures of Europe The books entered in the 
catalogue are no longer all in the library at Haigh Hall; some have 
been sold and others have been deposited on semi'permaneot loan 
in other libraries. A caialt^e such as this will occasionally 
record a work which we have not found listed ebewhcre ; it will 
also sometimes give us a fuller collation for a work than that given 
in other catalogues. Though mainly an author catalogue, it does 
contain some entries under subject headiogs. 

Two other works which are general in subject coverage and 
with varying degrees of success, international in scope, but which 
are very limited by intention are 

BRUNET (J. C.) Manuel du libraire et de ranaateur de 
livres. ^e ^d. 9 vols. i8$o-i88o. 

GiRAESSE (J. G. T.) Trisor des iivres rare* et prideux. 
7 vols. 1859*69. 

ihe Utter imitating and supplementing the foimer, though it does 
not have the subject indexes which Brwut has. These works are 
bibliographies of rare, Important and noteworthy books. We can 
use them in reference work for the fuller collations which they 
give, and sometimes they will help us if a reader has given us an 
inaccurate reference. Such a reference might only vary slightly 
from the correct one, but if it did it might send us several pages 
away from what we are seeking in one of the larger bibliographies 
quoted earlier in this chapter i we might more easily counter the 
error in one of these smaller works. Another and very dissimilar 
use is made of them by second-hand booksellers ; they frequently 
quote finm them In their catalogues. In recording these works of 
Brunet and Graesse we have been lured well away from " general 
bibliographies as described earlier in this chapter. 

It may be mendoned here that there are other types of biblio¬ 
graphies which are general ” in subject coverage, but which 
are restricted in some other way. They must be borne in mind 
if a work for which we are seekicxg is likely to fell into one of the 
categories with which they deal. They include the bibliographies 

There are e^i volumes in all, but vols. 6 and 8 deal mth proclsmatioos, 
and vol. 7 with pulately. 

” Preface » vol. i, col. VIII. 
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of aiionyrnous and pseudonymoiu literatitfe, and the lists of the 
products of private presses. Some of the bibliographies of 
incunabula are not only general; they approach the “ universal " 
for the years for which they deal, as far as 'wrltiogs in book form 
were concerned. 

All the general blbli^aphis that have been discussed so far 
in this chapter have been printed ones. The only modern attempt 
to make a “ universal ” bibliography; that of Paul Otlet and 
Henri La Fontaine, is a manuscript record. These men were 
responsible for founding the Instltut International de BD)liographie 
in 1695. They started by forming a card index which was claaslhed 
at first by the Dewey system and then by (ho universal ‘decimal 
class! hcatlon^which they made for the purpose. Tliis classified 
index dealt principally with articles in periodicals; a separate 
author index to books was also eommeneed. At the turn of the 
century rapid prepress was being made with these immense tasks; 
the first world war, however, caused a serious setback, Although, 
after it, Odet was able to move his library and bibliographical 
apparatus into what he renamed the Palais Mondial, the fina nci al 
support he received was totally inadequate, and this building was 
later requisitioned for an industrial and commerrial fair. Accord* 
ing to Odei’s account in his TraiU d$ ^amenlati&n (i9$4), the 
indexes contained at that tune 15,646,346 entries. During the 
secood world war the fioal blows were dealt to this scheme, for 
both Otlet and La Fontaioe died. 

With very generous financial support such a scheme m^ht have 
succeeded. It should, however, be noted that since it is at present 
impossible to trace all the publications appearing ctirrcntly in 
Individual countries, such a record would have its limitations. 
Moreover persons indexing the literature of special subject fields 
in which literary output is prolific have found complete coverage 
impracticabie. “ Medical indexing never has been total, it cazuiot 
be total in the funirc. Questions of quality must inevitably be 
cons i dered and selections made ”. The reason for this is explained 
in the ardde just cited. It tells us the number of references to 
medical monographs and periodical articles collected for the now 
abandoned IrttUi^UUgue of tht Surgion-GeneTal's Offia, Uniki 
Siaies Army and relates them to publication rates. 

In England, the late Dr. S. G. Bradford was an untiring advocate 
both of the universal decimal classification and of the formation of a 
csird index to scientific and techtucal literature classified by that 
scheme, which should be as complete as possible. A number of 

^') ^ Admu (S.). The Anay Medical library's pubUcadeo 
Tecer r^orU on hiologj om modieiftt, voJ. 8 (Suauner 1950), p. S98. 
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5 p«dalued periodical bibliographic are clarified by the universal 
decimal clasafication and Dr. Bradford, when librariaa of the 
Science Museum Library, coousenced such an index by cutting 
up these bibliographies. AAer his retirement he remamcd a 
eooscanc advocate of his ideals and published many papers about 
them. 

This general problem of securing better records of written and 
published writings has rcceuily received the name of “ biblio¬ 
graphical control Adapting statements in a report issued 
jointly by Unesco and the Library of Congres,*® this term means 
“ cffeeiivc access to inforxnation through bibliographies ”. Action 
at the. national level to improve both national bibliographies 
(envisaged ais expanded in form and given the name ** current 
comprehensive services **) and the subject analysis of current 
literature are discussed at length in this report, though in general 
terms only. No country has at present anything like the current 
comprehensive service envisaged in this report, though in some 
countries much of the Information such a service would provide is 
available from a number of different sources. The trend in this 
report seems to the present writer to be away from the subject 
analysis of literature irrespective of country of origin ; it is more 
concerned with area coverage. 

Unesco has been concerned for some time with the improvement 
of abstracting and indexing services. It is trying to improve the 
coverage of existing services, to eliminate overlapping between 
them and to support plans for creating new services for subjects not 
adequately covered at present and for which there is a proven 
demand. As a result of its activities a little pr^ress has been made 
in these directions. Jo the UteratuK of documentation many 
papers have been published in the last ten years advocating 
difierenc methods of solving these complex problems. One 
thing does, however, seem ccruin ; that is if any comprehenrive 
scheme of an international character is to succeed, there will have 
to be much less suspicion betweeu the oatiozts the world aod 
much more cooperation. 

The printed and manuscript records which have been described 
above are not all attempting to meet the same needs, and students 
must keep clear in thrir minds their separate functions. A Hctle 
recapitulation and further explanation may not be amiss. Some 
of these general bibliographies are ouihcr catalogues of booh. The 
best printed ones we have are the author catalogues of national 
libra^ (in the case of the unilzusbed DfuU<her Guamtkataiog it 

Bibliographical urrices : (heir present »ate and possibiUties <£ 
icaprovemeic 1950. 
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was a catalogue). The best manuscript records of this kind 
that wc have are the manuscript catalogues the national libraries 
(these are aecessarily more up to date and sometimes fuller than 
their printed oues)> the union catalogues at such centres as the 
National Central Library in London and the Library of Congress in 
WashingiOQj aod the author indoc of the Insdtut International de 
Bibliographic. The two main functions which these records can 
perform is ftrsi to establish the existence of a particular work and 
second to locate one or perhaps more copies of it. A separate 
problem is that of indexing the literature c/ the world by subject. 
The printed subject catalogues of great libraries, general and 
special, are, with few exceptions, only indexes to books. 

The Irndtut International de Cibliographie attempted to make 
its subject index one inclusive of article? in periodicals; this 
manuscript record is the only modern attempt to analyse the whole 
of recorded knowledge by subject. In both printed and manuscript 
form, we have specialized subject bibliographies; some of whl^ 
are completed, recordic^ only the literature to a certain date. 
Others are kept up to date by the periodical indexing of current 
writings. Bibliographies of this kind which are in manuscript form 
are often to be found in special libraries. These specialized 
bibliographies do not, between them, cover the whole of knowledge, 
and they also overlap considerably. > 

REFERE/iCES 

The best supplementary reading to this chapter is in the prefaces 
to the various bibliographical worb that have been described. 
The majority of these are succinct and can be read quite quickly 
after the works themselves have been examined. 

R. Swank continued bis examination of the relative value of 
bibliographies and library catalogues to persons doing research in 
a further essay, “ The organization of library materials for research 
in English literature ”, Libiay quofttrly, v^. 15 (January 1945), 
PP* 49 " 74 « The catalogues of the British Museum, both those 
described in this chapter and more specialized ones, axe described 
in an article by F. C. Francis, Journal of doaatmicUon, vol. 4 (June 
i$ 48), pp, 14-40. 

The Uncsco/Library of Congress report referred to in this 
chapter is accompanied by an appendix by K. O. Murra which, 
although entitled “ Notes on the development of the concept of 
evn^at complete national bibliography”, does in ftict report 
briefly on many su^cstions and attempts which have been made 
to improve bibliographical coverage in the past one hundred 
years. A second volume of this report, “ National development 
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and iniernadon&l planning of bibUc^raphicaJ services^” includes 
summaries of the conunenu on volume one submitted by working 
groups escablbhed in individual countries. The comments received 
from some countries include valuable accounts of bibliographical 
activities in those countries ^ the lull texts of certain of these are 
being published in the Saview aj iootmniAlitm, beginning with the 
issue for September 1950 (vol. 17, fasc. 5). The first two 
chapters of the volume reporting tlic Confmna m inUraatioiial 
atlh/nl, educclimal and sdeniific sxchangeSf Priwian UnugrsUy, 1^46 
(1947) deal respectively with author bibliography and sul^ect 
bibliography, lliese also summarize briefly some of the efforts 
to secure better coverage and discuss plans for the future. 
From these two ptiblicatloiis the student can obtain a general 
picture of these aspects of bibliography ; he should not be expected 
to study these works in detail. It is also instructive to read the 
accounts of the defects of bibliographical coverage in specific 
fields of knowledge. A report on “ Bibliographical services in 
the socUl sciences by the Graduate Library School and the 
Division of the Social Sdences of the Univemty of Chicago, 
Library quarterly^ vol. 20 (April 1950), pp. 79'99> is a good example 
of these. 

Summaries of Unesco's work can be found in the C/urro 
bulUtin for librarUs from dme to time, though it is good to read such 
original documents as the Final act of the International Conference 
on Sdence Abstracting, 1949 (Unesco document NS/SAG/a?) 
if they are available. The volume entitled Royal Soeioly Semtifie 
Information Corfortnee, ai Jun*‘2 ^ 91 ^' report and papers 

suhndtud (1948) is also of interest. 

A description of the problems caused by the enormous amount 
of printed matter which is bring published is given in “ History 
ihid the problem of bibliography " by L. H. Evans, College end 
research libraries^ vol. 7 (July 1946)9 pp. i95«205. One of the last 
of Dr. Bradford’s papers was “ A plan for complete scientific 
documentation”, Revue de la docvmentaiion, vol. 14 (fasc. 2, I 947 )» 
pp. 54-56. V. W. Clapp’s “ Indexing and abstracting: recent 
past and lines of future development”, College and research libraries, 
vol. 21 (July 1950), pp. 197-206, may also be consulted. 


Chapt&r 7 
SERIALS 

The term '' serial” has beea chosen for this chapter because 
of its wide connoUdon ; periodicals^ annuals^ newspapers; and 
the mesioirs, proceedings and transactions of societies are all 
serials. Many of the publications dealing with contemporary 
matcers which are described in chapter 4 are serials. The works 
quoted in the larger and latter part of this present chapter are, 
however, not additional individual examples of serials, but are 
the bibliographical works of reference that we use in connection 
with them. 

Having indicated the ccmpreheiuiveness of the term “ serial ” 
to safeguard ourselves later in this chapter, we may appropriately 
begin with some generalisations about serials, for these will oflen 
be a very important part of the stock of a reference library, 

Newspapers (or something like them) first appeared on the 
continent at the beginning of the seventeenth century, though the 
earliest ones of importance for our present purpose date from the 
year of the Plague, 1665. It was then that the Oaford gazetU first 
appeared, a Journal which changed its name to the London ga^tu 
in the following year. This is the official “ newspaper ’* whicJ) 
we still have and to which reference has been made in chapter 4. 

In 1665 al», there was published the first issue of an important 
periodical, the PhihsophUal transactions of rts Royai Soexe^ i this 
Journal is also sdU appearing at the present time. In its early 
issues it contained essays on a wide variety of scientific subjects, 
a practice which has been continued with only small modifications 
until to-day. But whereas its early issues were one of the 
few channels available for scientific publication in the 
seventeenth century, the present day FUlosophiail /nmmrtfcw of the 
Royal Soeutj is one among tens of thousands of scientific jouroals, 
silbeit still a prominent one. 

In this same year 1665, there was also published, on the 
continent, the first issues of ie first literary periodical, the Jownal 
dtJ seams, edited by Denis De Sallo. Its scope was very wide 
indeed, for it not only gave ioformation about new boo^, but 
included obituaries, with bibliographies s gave explanations of 
physics and chemistry, and also dealt with ecclesiastical matters. 
In the first issue some duties were allotted to the editor which are 
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probably not disaicular from those of his counterpart on the present 
Timts liUTory suppUmtnL VVe are told that, because of Che diversicy 
of subjects and contributors, the style could hardly be expected to 
be uniform ; the task of the editor Vp^ if necessary, to modify the 
niode of expression without chaining the nature of the judgement. 

Though they were comparatively short'lived, we may note the 
periodicals of the “ essay ” type su^ as The laUer and TTu spectaler 
which appeared in the early years of the eighteenth century, for 
they have an important place in our literary history. Of more 
immediate value in reference work is The ^tnilman’s megae^/Uf 
publication of which began in 1731. At first this periodical gave 
a summary of the news, with reprints of material selected from 
other periodicals. In later years it included much antiquarian, 
biographical and historical information. Because of these contents, 
of its long history (it did not cease publication until 1^07, though 
by then it had changed and declined in importance), and of the 
cumulative indexes to it which cover the years i73]'idid, it Is still 
an invaluable help in the larger genera! reference libraries. 
FeriocUcals for ladies and magaaines for children also first appeared 
in England in the eighteenth century. 

Another gen^aiion of literary periodicals beg;an with the 
reviews which first appeared in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the Ediniurgh review, the Qjtarterly renew and others; 
these have had longer lives than the essay periodicals of a century 
earlier. Some of them are still current, though thrir comparative 
importance as organs of opinion and literary critidsra has dwindled. 
Later in the nineteenth century there were further innovations; 
serial stories were Introduced into the literary journals, and 
illustrated magazines appeared. 

From the Utter part of the eighteenth century onwards, 
periodicals dealing with special subjects had been slowly increasing 
in number. This process was accelerated in the last quarter 
the xuneCeench century, not only irv the natural sciences and 
tecbnclogy but also in the social sciences and the humaiuties. 
Although some of these journals have short lives, the number of 
new ones appearing sklmost certainly means that the total number 
of current periodicals in the world is increasing, and that two world 
wars have caused only temporary HisrHnf?! in this total. 

Information which is more to date than that in books can 
often be found in periodicals. In some subjects, it is the latest 
information that is most often required, and specialized libraries 
in those fields may regard thdr periodical section as more important 
than their collections of treatises and monographs. Medicine, for 
example, is such a subject. In this, and in some other fields of 
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knowledge, the first book on some new aspect of the subject is 
ofien a digest or survey of previously published periodical 
articles. 

It is also possible, on occasion, to discover in periodicals, 
articles on subjects which are not necessarily recent, but wbich 
do not appear to have been dealt with in books. It may be that 
this is genuinely the case or, alternatively, it may be that the 
bibliographies of the contents of periodicals or the indent to a 
periodical itself have provided successful clues, whereas the guides 
that we have to the contents of books^ibrary cataU/gucs and 
classifications, bibliographies, and the indexes to individual books 
themselves^have not revealed the answer, although it is there. 
There is, however, in most subjects of knowledge, much information 
which only appears in the form of articles in periodicals. 

These are the major reasons why we make use of periodicals 
in searching for information for readers, though it may be that 
we are able to find what is required both In a book and io a 
periodical, anrf that the latter will be preferred, perhaps because 
the account there is shorter. Old newspapers and periodicals are, 
of course, of importance for their records of contemporary opinion 
and may be needed as such by persons interested in this aspect of 
4 subject. In informative literature, it is often useful to distinguish 
between periodicals which print, on the whole, the resulo of 
original research, and those which, for the most part, contain 
fresh accounts of knowledge which has sdready b^n recorded 
elsewhere. We must not, of course, scorn the repetitive journals; 
they have obvious uses, In education for example, but their nature 
should be clearly realised. The majority of the periodicals taken 
by public libraries are of this kind. 

The smaller general public reference libraries of our country 
usually have the current and recent Issues of a number of periodicals 
and newspapers available for reference use ; they do not, however, 
bind and add to their permanent stock many of these. Such a 
library will, theo, use its periodicals mainly as sources of current 
ioformatioo ; when it is asked for an article In a periodical which 
it does not have, it will usually be possible with the aid of union 
lists of periodicals, to (a) direct the enquirer to a library which has 
the periodical in question, (6) to borrow the periodical fiom 
another library for him, or (r) to make arrangementa for the reader 
to have a phoC^aphic copy of what he requires. Such reference 
libraries usually have at least one of the printed indexes to the 
contents of several periodicals and if, in answering subject queries, 
what appear to be suitable periodical articles are traced either 
from that source or Irom references in books, it will often he 
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neceuary co invoke the aid of an ou(»de library which has in stock 
the journals in question. 

The largest public reference libraries bind their scholarly 
journals, as well as some others which have useful informative 
matter in them; they may bind as many as half of the large 
number of periodicab to which they subscribe. They many 
periodicals which are principally of topical interest only and 
whose later use is likely to be very small; these they do not bind. 
University libraries bind most, if not all» the periodicab which they 
receive. The policy in special libraries varies; the more important 
periodicab on the subject concerned and bibliographical joumab 
Avt bound in most libraries of this kind, while some such libraries 
vdll bind all their other Joumab as well. The majority of special 
libraries, however, file some joumab for a number of years only, 
and rely on borrowing the earlier issues from other sources on the 
rare occasions on which they are required. 

The bibliographical works to be discussed in this chapter can 
be divided into two broad groups ; those that Ibt the names of 
periodicab and those that index their contents. The former 
class can be divided into three categories: lists of periodicab which 
are appearing currently, retrospective Ibis, and catalogues or 
union catalogues which show the holdii^ of a library or of several 
libraries. The first two of these categories are usually raaicted 
to periodicab published in one country, whereas the catalogues of 
libraries are restricted in another way—to the holdings of the library 
or Ubraries concerned. 

Curreni or retrospective Ibts may attempt to be complete or 
may be purposely selective, perhaps bring restricted to those most 
suitable for libraries. Some of the lists which attempt fullness are 
very useful, though few of them gather everything into their net 
The large union catalogues of periodicab include, however, many 
out-of-the-way journals which cannot be found in the current 
national Hso. The reader may well enquire, Why ihb cooceni 
about the names of the periodicals chat are not so well known; 
the majority of the most important ones are all listed in well-known 
bibliographies, bn’i that sufficient ? The answer to that question 
b “ no **, for authors of books and articles in periodicals frequently 
cite references in journals with which we are not ^miliar, and 
they may abo use abbreviations for their names which we find it 
hard to extend to their proper length. Some of the joumab which 
cause us these difficulties publish regularly the results of original 
research. It may be that the dif&cuity will arise from the fact 
that the title of a journal has been translated or transliterated. 
With practice, however, an assbtant librarian should be able, for 
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when confronted wth & reference to Jcur de phys, UJi.SS. 
to find thu journal listed in a union catalogs a$ Fitwlogishiskit 
zkunud SSSR* There arc also many perJodicab appearing in 
Engibb which may cause us problems. They will le&s frequently 
publish the results of original research; but they wiU contain much 
useful information, and the fugitive journals which are of a literary 
character may contain original creative writing. Informative 
periodicals in this category include the* journals issued by trado- 
uoiens and industrial organizations. There are some special 
bibliographies which may help u$ with these kinds of publications; 
but they will not be available in smaller libraries. Our fint 
problem will usually be to make sure that wc have the exact title 
of a periodical; if we have this we can then see if it is recorded 
in printed union catalogues as being held by other libiaries. If 
we are forwarding requests to other libraries either direct or 
through the machinery of the ic^onal library bureaux and the 
National Central library, it behoves us to veri^' our references 
beforehand. 

Ihe principal guides to contemporary British newspapers and 
periodicals are published annually 

-The newspaper press directory. i&46>i940; 1945,1946>47- 

\Vilhng’s press guide. 1874' 

Thi newspaper prtss direeWy was formerly known by the name of 
its publisher Mitchell ; with the volume for 1949 the publisher has 
changed to Benn. It lists British newspapers in groups according 
to the region in which they are published; another section of 
the work deals with the press overseas. It gives detailed ^ 
founts of each item and also gasetteer information about 
provincial places which may be of use for purposes entirely 
unconnected periodicals. A further section records, In 
alphabetical order, the names of ’* magazines, reviews and 
periodicals " ; there are subject and other indexes. WURn^s 
enters, in its main sequence, newspapers, periodicals and annuals 
in one alphabetic order •, this is followed by other sections of 
considerable utility, including ** Recent titular changes and 
amalgamations ”, the London addresses of provincial publications, 
a classifred list, and substantial sections recording overseas news' 
papers and periodicals. Cambridge Univerrity library has 
published a List Cff cmeni En^ish periedkalSt 1950, znM s SiibjM indtx 
(1950). This includes a number of journals not in either of the 
two publications desaibed previously, though it is less full chan they. 

' This example quoted from " Science Itbreriaiuhipby Judidi Hunt, 
Semes, vol, 104 Au^K 194^, p. T73. 
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Ii may be added ihat there is Information in WiUing's that is not in 
Th» nempoper pnss Unetory and that the reverse is also true ! 

Their Americaa counterpart is also published annually 

AYER (N. W.} and Sons. Directory of newspapers and 
perio^cals. r88o* 

Under the name of each state^ the cities and towns in it are listed 
alphabetically, and after each of these names the dtles of the 
newspapers and periodicals published there arc recorded. Classified 
lists are also included, and in the main section some gazetteer 
information is given about the places listed. This work is, 
unfortunately, by no means exhaustive, much leas so in fact than 
is WUing’s or TA< rifwspoper pnss dirMoty for the United Kingdom. 
Works of this kind are also published In many other countries. 
The most useful French examples are 

Annualre de la presse fran^aise et etrang^ et du monde 
politique. r8$o- 

Joumaux et pubheations paraissanc en France. 3 vols. 

Entries in the former work are arranged primarily by place. The 
second item was published by the French government. Its first 
part lists daUies and weeklies appearing in Paris and aU foreign 
language periodicals published in France, the second part lists 
periodicals with other frequencies appearing in Paris, while the 
third part deals with the provincial press. For Germany 

Sperling’s ZeltschriRen und Zeltung^Addressbuch. i86i* 
is the standard work. IQ first part lists periodicals, with newspapers 
in the second section. Since the 1939*4^ war an edition appeared 
in 1947 and a new one is in preparation at the time of writing. 

Every few years a useful selective list is published in the United 
States, the latest edition of it being 

ULRICH (C. F.) Periodicab directory ; a classified guide to 
a selected list of current periodicals. 6th cd., by E. G. 
Graves. 1951. 

This work is international in scope. It is .too full for selection 
purposes in most libraries, but its reference value is considerable. 
The selecdcn of titles for inclusion is sometimes open to criticism, 
but the cataloguij^ of those chosen is carefully done; dates of 
commencement are given. 

If we turn now to retrospective Uso, we find a Ust of wide scope, 
recording many of the principal journals of the world, in the 
relevant section of the printed catalogues of the British Museum 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. CataJogue of prioted boob .... 
periodical publicadona. and ed. s vols. 1899-1900. 

where the periodicals are entered under their places of publicadon. 
These places are in alphabetical order, and there Is a tide index. 
Many serials are also to be found under the heading “ Academies *’ 
iii this edidon of the British Museum author catalogue. In the 
British Museum author catalogues, institutions are entered in the 
general alphabet under the names of the places where dicy are 
situated, and the periodicals they issue arc also entered there. 
Thus neither periodicals Issued by academics or those issued by 
insdtutions will be found in the periodicals section of either the 
Calaicgue of prinitd hooks (quoted above} or die Gtnerol catalog of 
prinitd hooks (which has yet to appear in print). Tlicre is a retro 
spective list for England and VVulcs liascd on the holdings of the 
Bridsh Museum 

THE TIMES. Tercentenary handlist of English and Welsh 
newspapers, magazines and reviews. 1920. 

which covers those published in the years i6&0-i9i9. The titles 
are arranged in two alphabets, one for London and district, and a 
second for the provinces. It excludes official periodicals issued 
during the war of 1914'! 9! 8, annuals, society publications and 
local church periodicals, and gives only brief entries for the items 
It records. Though this ilst is an extensive one, it :$ not exhaustive ; 
additional items, and sometimes fuller information, can be found 
in some other bibliographies and library catalogues ; one example 
of these may be quoted 

MILFORD (R- T.) end SUTHERLAND (D- M.) A catalogue 
of English newspapers and periodicals in the Bodleian 
Library, i622*]d^. 1936. 

If these sources fad us, there may be regional Audies which will 
help us; the Camiri^ge hihliography of English lilsrcktrsy too, may 
assist, for it enters many periodicals, including some which are not 
literary in character, and often records the names of thrir editors. 

Prinicd union catalogues of the serials available in several 
librarie fonn a very important group of reference boob ; in large 
reference libraries, especially, they are likely to be in daily use. 
The principal worb of this kind list more periodicals than the 
bibliographies which have already been quoted in this chapter, 
and they usually record items which are no longer current aa well 
as those which are still appearing. Thus one of thdr uses is to 
verify the existence of a periodical; to correct, perhaps, an 
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incortect title. For this, union catalogues of periodicals held by 
libraiis in other countries will sometimes serve as well or better 
than works relating to the holdings of British libraries. If we use 
these union catalogues as binding lists, either to direct an enquirer 
to a library which has the journal he requires, to borrow it on his 
behalf, or to arrange for a photographic copy of what he requires 
to be made, we shall, of course, almost always use British union 
catalogues. These works ably demonstrate the amount of duplica¬ 
tion, some necessary, some less so, that exists in the holdings of 
Ubrarid, and the gaps that exist in our national resources. They 
are pointers to further co-operative efforts which have hardly 
materialiaed as yet. 

There are now some hundreds of these union catalogues in 
existence, though many of ^ht»m deal with the holdings of the 
libraries of a district or are restricted by subject. These will 
have their occasional uses (In special libraries they can be very 
useful), but here discussion must be restricted to the few major 
works which cover the resources of a nation and which are either 
general in character or which are particularly useful in the United 
Kingdom. Books of this kind contain so many entries that these 
latter must usually be very brief. Although most of these union 
catalogues use as their starting point the rule that serials shall be 
entered under their exact titles, exceptions may be made for the 
publications of corporate bodies such as societies and institutions, 
and “ unessential ” words may be ignored in the alphabetixadon, 
even if they are the first words.’ Changes of dtlc, too, cause 
additional complications. It is, of course, very helpful if many 
cross-references are provided to guide the amateur, but it is never 
possible to provide for all the eventualities that arise. Constant 
use of these union catalogues should soon lead one to master their 
methods; the student must begin by studying their explanatory 
prefaces, for if one is fully aware of the problems involved in making 
a work ^this kind, It becomes easier to remember how the principal 
works have attempted to solve the m . 

If we examine the union catalogues of periodicals covering the 
holdings of British libraries in chronological order, the first is 

World list of sdeniific periodicals published in the years 1900 
1933. and ed. 1934. 

This records some 36,000 serials and shows the holdings of 187 
libraries, though 11,000 of the periodicals entered have no locations 
aghast them- The items are arranged in alphabetical order of 

* If, for aumpU, we ire lookica lor the periodki] orjanixetMa 

we may ooi know whether the nact tide b Retort . . ., Aimial ... or 
some other form. 
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title and are numbered; the only cross-references included are those 
to changed titles. There are, unfortunately, none from the names 
of corporate bodies to the titles of the journals they publish. 
Cognate v^ords in aQ languages have been reduced to the same 
form ,5 except when they occur at the beginning of a title, Id each 
entry an abbreviated tide follows the full one, it being suggested 
that authors should use these when giving bibliographical references 
in papers and boob. Fortunately for us, there has been some 
adherence to this suggtation, The librarita wJiose holdings arc 
recorded are of diverse kinds ; national, special, university, and 
public. It is hoped that a third, revised edition of this work will 
appear early in ipgi; its arrangement will be the same as that 
of the second edition. 

Some fi$,ooo titles are listed in the 

Union catalogue of the periodical publications in the university 
libraries of the British Isles. 1937. 

which is, in many ways, complementary to the Wffrld Un o/seiiniifie 
pmo^colst for it specifically excludes items entered in the latter. 
Unlike the World . . ., it is not restricted by date, and thus it 
records scientific periodicals which ceased publication before 1900. 
University calendan and civic reports have been excluded, and the 
holdings of the copyright libraries and the London School of 
Economics of the serial publications of the British government have 
not been recorded, as th^ have bcco assumed to be practically 
complete. In this work liberal cross-references are provided, both 
from changed titles and from the names of corporate publishing 
bodies. Both this work and the World list , contain some errors 
which may occasionally cause some annoyance, but this was 
probably inevitable ; on the whole they serve admirably. 

The Institute of Advanced Legal Studies at the Univertity of 
London has publi^ed A staoey of Ugal porioikoh hold in British 
Uhreries (1949) which, besides bemg of great utility, demonstrates 
the weaknesses of British libraries in the subject of foreign law. 
The Institute has in preparation, at the time of writing (c) a 
supplement to the Sur^ mention^ above and (^) similar surveys 
of Dominion legislation and law reports and of colonial law reports. 
A Umm Hst ^ pcrio&caU in London puhlie librtsrios is planned for 
publication late in 1951. 

During the war a project for a Briiish union eoidoguo of pmoiicals 
was launched, and a grant of money was obtained from the 
RockefeUcr Foundation for this purpose. It was originally 
mtended that this grant should cover the costs of compilation, 

’ tg. Acsdcmv, Aesd^reie, Aoutemii, 
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printing and publication. The arrangements have since been 
changed ; the whole of the grant is to be used for compilation and 
the period is extended until March 1955. The progreas of the 
work ia reported in the issue of Ajlib proettdings which contains 
Ajiib’a annual conference papers. 

At present the greatest union catalogue of periodicals that we 
have in printed form U 

GREGORV (W.) gd. Union list of serials in libraries of the 

United States and Canada, and ed. 1943* Supplement, 

1945. 

Only on rare occasions will we be able to make use of the iniorma- 
don it gtvea as to tl)e holdit^ of individual libraries ; it is, however, 
of great value in Britain, because it will oi^en identify for us a 
serial not recorded in the British lists and also because it 
gives us fuller information about each item than they do. Although 
it records some 120,000 journals in its main volume, it is not 
all-inclusive ; annual reports of a roudne nature, law reports, and 
such serials as those published by trade-unions have been excluded. 
The supplement Is itself a substantial volume, but it does not contain 
as many entries for new items as one would Imagine fh>in its siee ; 
in it are included addidonal locations for serials entered in the 
main volume. There arc insufficient copies of the second edition 
of this work in this country, a fact which must be attributed to its 
appearance in wardroe and to our present monetary difficulties. 
A second supplement is in pr^aradon, covering the period January 
i944*December 1949 ; this yoU include new titles, char^fes of titles, 
deaths aud revivals. It has been suggested that in the future a 
union, catalogue of the serials in the United States and Canada 
be made by recording the informadon on punched cards and 
printing from them. This would make it easy for separate lists 
giving the serials dealir^ with specific subjects or the holdings of 
particular regions to be issued apart from the full record. Miss 
Gregory was also the editor of another union catalogue, the List 
of serial puhUcations of foreign gooemmenlSy t 6 tS’J$$i (t9S*) » 
this is mentioned again in chapter 11 . 

Two union catalogues have been produced in Germany; in 
spite of their age, they occarionally still prove useful for reference 
purposes 

Gesamt'Zdtschriflen Veraclchnis. 1914. 

Gesamtverzrichnis der auslaodUchen Zeltschriflen, 1914-1924. 

1927-29, 

They are both indexes of titles, but the latter have in many eases 
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been inverted in a way not coromonly used in English lists of 
periodicals. Although there arc helpful crc«*refercnces, we shall 
do better to study the rules by which they have beta compiled 
if we find it necessary to use them fi'cquenily. Tlie first of these 
works records some i7>ooo periodicals which were current in 1914 
and gives ccruin locationa for them, the Utter lists some 13,000 
periodicals foreign to Germany which were held between a much 
greater number of German libraries. It has a catchword subject 
index. The British union catalogue c/periodicais, to which reference 
has been made, is sometimes referred to as BUCOP, and these 
German works are similarly quoted as GZV and GAZ rapcctlvcly. 
The mimeographing of one hundred copies of the provisional 

Catalogue collecdf des piriodiques: Paris ct universitis de 
province. 2943- 

had reached EprtuHS ieriits bacealau/«at in 17 volumes in 
September 1950, but work on the rest of the alphabet was well 
advanced- Additions and alterations to the part that has already 
appeared me circulated, so that the necessary corrections can be 
made. This catalogue docs not include scientific or political 
periodicals. At the time of writing the Bibliothique Nationale 
is about to issue an Btat nmmaire dss pHiodiqws etrengers rtcus dans Us 
biblUihitfues it Us ctnSm de doeumentaikn de Paris en 1^4$. Seunees 
kumoines. She partu : Lists a^hah^itgue psr Hires suivie d'un index 
enelpli^w. This is, to some extent, complementary »the iTwentaire 
des pfriodi^ues scientijiques des bibliolhi^ues de Paris (1924-39) produced, 
under the direction of A. Lacroix, by L. Bultingairc, though 
French periodicals arc included in this latter work. 

Iq large and specialized reference libraries, these union 
catalogues arc often an imporUnt part of the institution’s biblio¬ 
graphical resources. They share one defect vtith new encyclo¬ 
pedias, they are inevitably years out of date by the time they arc 
pnnted. The Union Usi i^urieU in libraries ^ike United States and 
Canada, which appeared in 1943, conuined entries up 1031 Dec- 
1940, and this may be reckoned an achievement for such a large 
wock- Union lists of the holdings of current periodicals only, 
which might be frequendy revised, would be of great use, especially 
to scientists.* A number of the larger British Ubraries have printed 
catalogues of thdr current periodicals and reference may sometimes 
be made to these ; espedaUy useful are those prepared by Ubraries 
which are pr^ared to lend from their stocks, the Nanddist 0/short 

)8 ni^caionsji to how this should be doae, see Duyvis (F DV 

tof users, spedalued in scieoce and tecbnoloev. 'p.IJ). 
t3 (ftsc. 3, t946), pp, eas^s?. ® 


* Foraningenio 
Usis oC penodieals 
Cemmieiuatiemt. vol. 
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lilUs 0/ cvTTfnt ptrioduds in the Seunct Library (6th ed., 1950) being 
& good example. 

When we use periodic&ls in the coune of answering reference 
enquiries, it will usually be because we wish to find information 
about a subject or an article written by a certain author. If we 
know or suspect chat what we require is in a certain periodical, 
the search will, of coune, be much easier. If we do not have this 
knowledge or suspicion, we can often make use of the biblio* 
graphical works which inde:c or abstract the writings in several 
periodicals; the majority of the works shortly to be quoted are 
of this kind. They do, however, rarely index more than the major 
articles in any one periodical, so that it is sometimes necessary to 
consult the index to individual periodicals which are covered by 
these general indexes, for the largti* number of entries which they 
contain. Several of these bibliographies of the contents of many 
periodicals have subject entries only and coosequendy are of little 
use for finding the writings of known authors. 

If one is not familiar with the index to an individual periodical 
which is bring consulted, it is wise to study its arrangement before 
embarking on the search. Although these indexes are ususdly 
alphabetically arranged, there may be separate alphabets for 
authors and subjects, and group headings, such as ** Book 
reviews “ Obituaries ”, etc. may have been used. Subjects may 
be indexed specifically or they may be grouped under broad 
headings. A number of journals, mainly of a scientific character, 
classify their arficles by the universal decimal classification, and 
their indexes may also be arranged in this way, Some journals, 
including a number of scholarly ones, have very inadequate 
indexes, while others have none at all; we may be reduced to 
scanning contents lists! Elspecially valuable to us are the 
cumulative indexes which many of the more learned Journals 
have i for these there is a useful bibliography 

HASKBLL (D. C.). A check list of cumulative indexes to 
individual periodicals in the New York Public Library. 
W- 

In a large reference library, this work of Haskell’s and, iffeauble, 
the cumulative indexes which the library has, should be con* 
vcniently shelved for consultadon by both the readers and the 
library staff. 

The works which index, abstract, digest or criticise the contents 
of several periodicals must now be considered. These may be 
general in subject coverage, or they may deal with one field of 
knowledge only. If they are general in scope, they will only deal 
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with the conienu of & selection of periodicals, If they deal with 
angle subject Belds they will almost certainly be more exhaustive. 
A large number of these specialized works are listed In the Indix 
bibliogr^hiois and the publications of the Interoational Federation 
for Documentation and the Royal Society to which reference has 
been made In chapter 6 . Because of the scattering of articles on 
individual subjects over a great number of serials and because of the 
difficulties of recording material in fugitive journals published In the 
lesser-known languages, very few of these specialized records can 
claim to be all-inclusive. There are many difTerencos in their 
methods of compilation and in the arrangements they adopt. They 
do not, between them, cover all the fields of knowledge ; if we are 
seeking for articles in periodicals on the subjects not adequately 
covered, we shall have to consult the general indexes, or specisJ 
subject bibliographies of the kind discussed on pp. 69 <45. On the 
other band, those that we have, overlap a good deal with each other. 
Unesco*s efforts to improve matters have been mentioned in 
chapter 6 . 

This problem is noted in passing ; the main point to be made 
here is that a large number of these specialised serial bibliographies 
exist. In large general reference libmies, where many of them will 
be present together with the general indexes, it will often be wise to 
commence a subject search by examining the best specialized work 
of this kind that is available. In special libraries, tbe appropriate 
specialized indexes or abstracts are likely to be in constant, use. 
Smaller general libraries, Ineludlng the smaller public reference 
libraries, will have few or none of them available and they will 
have to rely on chose of a general character which they stock. 

Some final comments may be made about those which deal 
with special subject fields. They appear at varying intervals, 
some of them, especially chose in the humanities, being annuals. 
They may be separate publications, or they may appear as parts 
of jouxoaU which contain other matter. Most often they arc 
classified, with alphabetical or other subject indexes appearing 
when volumes are completed. Some of them list or comment on 
books as well as articles in periodicals; those of a technical 
character may include patent specifications. It is unreasonable 
to expect students studying for general examinations in librarian- 
ship to know the names and scopes of more than a few of the 
specialized works of this kind, so they will not be enumerated 
individually here. 

The specialized serial bibliographies which have been discussed 
above cither list periodical articles without comment or they give 
us a short abstract of their contents. ‘ Another kind of work is that 
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which gives us a critical survey of the writings on a subject over a 
given period. Several of theae appear anmiall y ; these may have 
as part of their titles, Annual surv^ . . ,, Armual noitw . . or 
Ttafi twA w . . , They are usually selective, ia that thdr 
authors discuss only what they consider to be of importance ; if 
they are truly critical they can be of great use to us. Although 
they are increasing in number, they do not, as yet, cover as many 
subject fields as do indexing and abstracting services. There is 
of^en a considerable time-lag between the date of publication of 
the articles discussed and the appearance of the review itself. 
Although many of those that we have deal with sdendiic and 
technical subjects, this kind of work Is by no means confined to 
those fields of knowledge. The Royal Society has published A 
list af Britisk scUntiJie puMUalians nporUng anginal w<rTk or critical 
reviews {1950). 

The more important general indexes to periodicals will now 
be described individually. The one British work of this kind is the 

Subject index to periodicals, 1915-22, 1926- 

This is to be found in the majority of British reference libraries. 
In its early years, it had a different title and appeared as a series 
of class lists for difierent subjects. It U now an alphabetic subject 
index to the contents of some 350 periodicals, all of which are 
in the Rogllsh lai^age. It avoids some pcriodlcsJs which are 
indexed by other well-knovm Indexes. Some of. the indexing is 
done at an office in London and some is done by co*operating 
libraries, though these latter entries are, cf course, edited before 
being Incorporated with the material indexed at headquarters. 
There is no author index to the volumes of this work and there is 
usually some delay io its appearance, a state of affairs which was 
aggravated by the 1939-45 war and by post-war delays in book 
publishing. In the v^umes for the years 1938 and 1939 location 
lists were included which gave the names of British libraries having 
the periodicals indexed. 

Three other indexes which are general in character are 
published in the United States. About a hundred journals 
published in the United States and Canada are indexed in the 

•Readers’ guide to periodical literature, 1900* 1905- 

which is issued fortnightly. It cumulates during the year, has 
annual volumes and, finally, volumes covering two years 
are published. It has entries for authors, titles and subjects. 
This work is prepared with the needs of public libraries In view ; 
in Great Britain it is to be found in some of the larger public 
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r«fer«nce libraries. The smallest public libraries tn the United 
Slates may use the AhHdgtd readers’ g\iuie . . . (1935- .) which 

indexes only twenty'five of the journals included in the parent 
work ; this latter publication is, however, not needed by British 
libraries. Some two hundred journals are Indexed by the 

International index to periodicals, devoted chiefly to the 
humanities and science, 1907* . 191b' 

This appears in quarterly parts which cumulate, and which are 
eventually incorporated into a scries of volumes; these now cover 
three years each. It has entries for authors, titles and subjects. 
Its appeal is to univerrity libraries, the larger public libraries and 
other scholarly libraries, though it is not so international in character 
as it might be, for it indexes few publications in foreign languages. 
However, many important journals in English are covered, including 
a number published in Britain and available in many British 
libraries {Nature, The speeUUar, Eeonmiejournal, English hislorieai revieWf 
etc.). Both the Reads' guide . . . and the International index . . . 
appear promptly, a fact which makes them additionally useful. 

The third i^cnerican index, the 

Annual magazine subject index, including the dramatic index. 
1907- . 1908' 

indexes over one hundred and forty journals, some of which are 
not covered by other indexes of this kind. A few British journals 
have been included. The additional material in this work is, 
however, mainly of interest to American hbraries. Probably the 
most useful feature of this work to British readers is the Xhamatie 
index appended to the principal section of the work, wbieh indexes 
in detail the relevant contents of theatrical and literary periodicals 
as well as listing both books on the drama and plays. This can, 
however, be obtsuned separately. 

Four hundred and seventy British and American periodicals 
are indexed by subject in 

‘Boole’s Index to periodical literanire. 2 vols. 1802-81, 
[iBqi.j Supplemmts, iSdo^tpoS. 5 vols. iBd$- [1908.] 

The greater part of the luneceenth century is Included in the one 
alphabet of the wiain vwk, which is very convenient. Even 
book reviews are entered, a feature not present in most of the 
other general indexes described above- There are no author 
entries in Poole, though two other American indexes which appeared 
for abort periods at the end of the nineteenth and the begimiing 
of the twentieth century have them ; if necessary, reference should 
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be made to Mvdgt for their name. Recently, Messrs. H. W. Wilson, 
the publishers of the Readers' guide . . issued the first of what was 
to have been a series of dictionary catalogues covering the nineteenth 
century. No further volumes, for earlier periods, have, as yet, 
appeared: 

Nineteenth century rcader*s guide to periodical literature, 
i (899, with supplementary indedng, 19001922. 2 vols. 

1944- 

This includes seven periodicals not in Poole. The indexing of some 
penodicah was continued past 1899 up to the date of their inclusion 
in other H. W. Wilson indexes. 

The most comprehensive of all tire general indexes to periodicals 
is the 

Internationale Bibliographle der Zdtscbrifienliteratur. 
1897- 

somedmtt known by the name of its publisher, Dietrich. The 
first section of this pubUcadon is entitled Bibliographie der deutsehen 
ZeilsdtriJlenlilerQivr mii Etneehluss con Sammeliverken; this indexes 
some 3,000 periodicals. It has an author index and a list of 
periodicals indexed, the principal entries bring under subject 
headinp in alphabetic order. At present its volumes cover a 
year e^ ; they appear in parts. The parts of vol. 99, for 1949, 
are appearing at the time of writing. Volumes 95 and 96 have 
not, as yet, appeared. 

While the ctirrcnt contents of German periodicals are being 
recorded in these volumes, retrospective indexing of the contents 
of nineteenth-century periodicals has also been done. The latest 
of thee retrospective volumes carries the indexing back to x86i ; 
it was published in 1942. Reference has been made in chapter 4 
to another supplement to this work, the index to articles and essays 
in German newspapers. The second and third parts of Dietrieh 
have not, as yet, reappeared since the 1939-45 
second part, Bibliagraphie der frmdsprachigen Z^^UoiiriJieTdikratur, 
indexed the contents of some two themsaud non-German periodic^. 
This also appeared twice a year and was in alphabetic subject 
order, with an author index in the volumes covering 1914 onwards. 
The whole part coven the period 1911-42/43 (1911-1944). 
record this part gives of the contents of French and Italian 
periodicals is important, although many British ones are also 
included. The third pari, Bibliagraphie der Beniensionen imd Referate. 
began in 1900 {1901) as an index to the book reviews in German 
periodicals. Later the work enlarged is scope to include a record 
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of the rcvie^ivs La foreign journals also, though Jie two alp}ial>cts 
of authon' names were kept distinct. The latest volume to be 
published was 77, which covered the foreign book reviews of 
1942/43 {1944). German reviews arc indexed to the end of 1943. 
TTic last volume claims that the first part indexed the reviews ia 
some 5,000 German periodicals, yearbooks, etc. and also those 
in 50 German newspapers, while the reviews in some 4,000 foreign 
journals were dealt with in the second part, DMck is only to 
be found in a few of the larger British libraries. 

The general indexes desenbed above are the most important 
for our purposes; it only remains to note briefly that there are 
several national indexes to the contents of tlte periodicals published 
in one country. Works of this kind appear, for example, in 
Canada, South Afnca, New Zealand and the U. 5 .S.R. Some are 
published annually and others at more frequent intervals. These, 
again, are only to be found in the largest British libraries and it 
should not be necessary for students to learn their titles. 

REFEREJ^ES 

There are many histories of periodicals, in various languages ; 
in Germany, for instance, the subject is established as a “ science 
For students of libiarianship, the brief section in the Manual of 
sfrials worky by J. H. Gable (1937) may be recommended (the rest 
of the work is a useful account of the handling of them in Hbrariea), 
while English IsUrary pmoiUcaU by W. Graham (1930), though not 
particularly good from the critical point of view', may be useful for 
reference purposes. EitfahniRg in die ^uchrifenhtnde, by E. H. 
Lehmann (193b) deals with the history of periodicals and 
includes a bibliography of writings about individual periodicals 
and subject groups of them. Le journal, by G. WriU (1934}, is a 
useful French book which also includes a good bibliography. 
These two works will only be needed by students of librariaoship 
for advanced studies, though they may be remembered as sources 
of reference. 

Students should certaizdy read the introductions to the various 
union lists of serials quoted in this chapter ; for information about 
the British union caialogue of periodicah, two articles by T. fiestennan 
should be consulted : “ A proposed union list of periodicals 
in British libraries ”, AsUb, report of the proceedings of the zyth 
corfertnuy pp. 30-34, and British union catalogue of 

periodicals: rules and definitions ”, Jmtmal tf doeumenUaion, voL 2 
(September 1946), pp. 92*98. 

Lists of periodicals and of indexes to them are recorded in 
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“ Bibliographical aids lo research : III. indexes to periodicals*’, 
by A. T- Milne and others, BuiUtin of Vu Instiluu of ffistorieal 
Rtsittfch, vol. n (1934), pp> i&5*So. Each of the sections in this 
bibliography is divided into (e) general, and (b) historical. 

The praent writer has rokde some comments on annual survey 
volumes in a rather involved article on “ The preparation and 
coverage of crldcal and select bibliographies ”, Aslib, report of 
pronedings of tiie luienCf^si eonfhrenee, 1^, pp. 34*46- 





Chapter 6 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 07 BOOKS IN PRINT AND OF NEW 
AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS 

The publications to be described in this chapter are among 
the most hard worked items in most libraries, for, in addition 
to their being used by the reference stajt, diey are needed for 
purposes of book acquisition and they are frequently being con' 
sult^ by cataloguers. In reference work, we shall most oCten 
use them when readers are asking about individual books and 
pamphlets ; they may require fuller details about them, such as 
their authors’ names, their dates, their publishers, or their prices. 
We shaU need them when readers ask us to obtain works on loan 
for them from other libraries, for we should never despatch requests 
of this kind without venfying them, though for these purposes there 
may be alternative sources in the catalogues of great libraries or 
in special bibliographies. We also need them to find the names 
of recently published books on different subjects. 

When we use them for this latter purpose we must do so in 
a discriminating ^hion. AH that we shall find in the majority 
of them are the barest details about books, with no indication as 
CO their subject matter other than that given by their titles. If 
we know the names of the authors concerned, or see that a learned 
society whose other publications we know has sponsored a work, 
we may be able to make a more accurate estunate of it the 
names of other publishers, Coo, wUl often give u$ some ideas about 
the probable subject matter and scope of books. In many casti, 
however, it will be impossible to tell from the entries in these works 
whether they are suitable or not for the purpose we have in view, 
and we shall have to seek additional information about them 
elsewhere. If we bad printed subject catalogues of great Ubrario 
constantly brought up to date by supplements and cumulations, 
if we bad very many more critically compiled subject bibliograpbia, 
and if both these kinds of works were available in all general 
libraries, we should need to use the bibliographies of newly 
published books much less often. As it is we must perforce use 
them when we have no better specialised source of information 
available. Some small libraries place far too much reliance upon 
them. 

The items set out later in this chapter are, for the most part. 
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chose works of this kind which are published in Great Britain, the 
United States, France and Germany. In addition to the book- 
trade bibliographies and the completer liscs published by copyright 
libraries, mention Is also to be made of a few of the more important 
selective lists of new books. The student may reasonably be 
expected to know something of all these and to be able to make com¬ 
parisons between them. In some cases these works are issued by 
book trade oiganisadoos and in others by national libraries j or it 
may be cliat both these kinds of organizations are ooperating to 
puWsh them. Book-trade bibhographtes and more complete lists 
prepared by copyright libraries may be appearing concurrently 
in same country. In some cases these bibliographies list works 
published in one country and In others works published in one 
language. Few, If any, of them succeed in being all inclurive. 
Various kinds of special material such as government publicadons, 
theses, music and periodicals may cr may not be included in them ; 
in countries where tbe output is large, there are often special 
bibliographies for these kinds of material. 

In the United Kingdom we have 

Tlie Bridsh national bibli<^aphy. 1950- 

This is a weekly list of new books in which the items are classified 
by the Dewey dedmal classification. Each month an author 
index is published. Annual cumuladons, with author and subject 
indexes, are promised. It is, however, by no means exhaustive, 
though its sponsors are well aware of its defects in this respect and 
we may hope that in the future its coverage will be improved. 
Among the categories of publications excluded are muuc, maps, 
many nadonal and local government pubhcacions and cheap 
novelettes. The work is based on items received by the British 
Museum through the operations of the Copyright Act. Since that 
act does not require the deposit of unchanged reprints, The BrituA 
aaiiomd bibliegre^y lists only those deposited voluntarily by their 
publishers. Its entries are printed on one ride of the paper only 
to facilitate their being cut and mounted on cards. We also have 
two rival book-trade bibliographies; both of these first appear 
as weekly lists included in journals which carry news of interest to 
booksellers and librarians 

iThe bookseller. 2909- 

The publisher’s circular. 1837- 

They contain author and title entries for books ; in many cases 
tbe tides are inverted to biing to the fore the word which best 
indicates a book’s subject. They both include a selection of 
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British government publications, but do not include musical scores 
or perlodicab. Their coverage of smaller pamphlets and of items 
published in the provinces is erratic. In the last week of each 
month both papers publish a cumulative list for that month, Both 
of these pubUcations endeavour to include new material as quickly 
as possible ; if in doing so (hey make mistakes which are discovered 
aflerwards, these mistier will be corrected in the monthly or later 
cumulations. Tht lims liitwy st^pUmeni also includes a lUi cf 
** Books received ” each week, which, though not so full as those 
just recorded, is worthy of mention here, for most of the entries 
are annotated, and for some items the journal will contain con¬ 
sidered reviews. 

In addition to the monthly records in Th£ bookstlUr and The 
publisher's etrailar, two other monthly lists are published in which 
the titles are arranged in a classified order, Books of the month and 
Cment literature. These are both book-trade bibliographies, the 
latter beh^ issued by the publishers of The bookseller. Individual 
booksellers may distribute them with their own names printed on 
the cover. Other lists which are more selective and which are 
usually classified and have annotations, are published in other 
journals for librarians. For reference purposes it is usually 
necessary to use only one of the publications described so far. The 
present writer uses The British national bibltographji and the weekly 
and monthly lists in The bookseller. The multiplicity of lists of 
this kind serves to distract librarians, both when they are doii^ 
reference work and when they are selecting bocks for their libraries. 

Two select monthly lists may be cited 

British book news. Sept 194CK 

British books to come. Aug. 1944- 

Tbe former is published by the National Book League for the British 
Council. Its list of new books is classified accordi:^ to the Dewey 
scheme and the majoriry of entries are annotated. It is not so full 
as the lists already described, but it may include items firom time to 
time which are not recorded in these latter. It is cumulated into 
annual volumes, thoi^h only after a considerable delay. ilritiM 
books to eome is a slighter publication which gives brief notes about 
forthcoming British books, for the benefit of overseas buyers. 

The British Museum prints Its Accessions each month. The 
entries in it are in three alphabets, (0) English, (6) foreign, and 
(c) alterations and changed titles. This work includes books 
received by copyright, but It is rarely used in reference work 
because there is quite a delay between the publication of a book 
and its entry here. Moreover it does not cumulate or have indexes. 
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Older books acquired by the Museum are also recorded. It 
IS printed on one side of the paper only so that it can be cut 
up. Apart from its uses in the Museum itself, it is sometioies 
used by the cataloguers in ocher la^e libraries as a check 00 
their cataloguing of difRculc books. There are separate annual 
accessions lists for maps, and music. 

Every quarter 

''Whitaker’s cumulative book Hsu 1924- 
appears. This is based on the material in Tfu boo/utUfTf but in it 
. the items are both classified into broad groups and also, in a 
second section, arranged in author and title order. This cumulates 
throughout the year, anH then an annual volume is published. 
Wkxiaker's^09-year rumufdtiw boeh list, i^’43 (1945) cumulated the 
author and title section of the annual volume for those years. 
Whitaker's fmrytar cmulaHve book list, i$44-47 (1949) has separate 
inde:te$ of (a) authors and (^) titles. Entries in The publuher*s 
circvler are cumulated into annual volumes of 

The English catalogue of books, i8oi* . 1864- 
Since die beginnu^ of this century they have been cumulated into 
Eve yearly volumes, the latest to be published being that for the years 
1942-47 (1950). In the nineteenth century the cumulated volumes 
cover varying numbers of years and some contain entries for both 
authors and dUe, while others contain only author entries, there 
being a number of separate subject indexes. The one volume of 
authors and subjects for the years 1801-1836 was done much later 
and was published in 1914. 

It must be stated here that, for many purposes, the best source 
for detrils of British books published since 1928 is the Cumulative 
hock inelex; reference to this is made below, as it is published in 
the United States. It may be better to begin with the Bridsh 
bibliographies if one is seeking details of recently published Bridsh 
books and also if the name of the Bridsh publisher of a work is 
the point at issue. 

The one work which lists the books in print in England is 

The reference catalogue of current literature. 1874“ 

which formerly consisted of a series of publishen’ catalogues bound 
together with an index to them all. The volumes in current use 
(2 vols., 1940) are not in this form, The first volume is an author 
catalt^e and the second is one of titles, both giving very brief 
details about the works entered. As in The boakseller and The 
publiskefs eireular, tid« are often inverted so that the word in them 
which bet indicates a book’s subject comes to the front; this 
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meaw that the title index is some extent also a subject guide to 
the books recorded. These two volumes arc sliU of considerable 
use JO reference work, but they are of little use as a record of books 
at present available for purchase. A levised edition is in 
pireparation. 

A collection of the current catalogues of individual publishers 
can be made to serve some of the purposes of T!ie refeniue ttUalogue 
.... chough the lack of a general index wjj] of\en make the 
discovery of a particulAr work a tedious cask. 

Tlie publication in the United States whicli may be said to 
be their ecjul valent of our The b(ak3elUT and The puhlishtr': cimthr is 

' The publisher’s weekly. 187a- 


/ 


which includes in every issue an author list of new American books. 
The cataloguing of items is fuller than in the British trade lists, and 
sometimes descriptive annotations are included. There are two 
alphabets of authors; a main one, and a subsidiary one in which 
are entered pamphlets, most paper bound bo^ and books of 
lesser trade interest. It does not (with rare exceptions) record 
United States government publications. Each montIt it has a 
title index to the books entered in its author Usrs. This work is 
taken by only a few of the largest British libraries. 

The lAbrojy of Congress ouihor catalog and the Library of Congress 
ss^tei catalog have already been described in chapter 6. These 
works are invaluable guides both to recently published United 
States books and to a catholic selection of the recent literature of 
other countries. 

' Many British libraries subscribe to the 
Cumulative book index. 1898* 


Its monthly issues cumulate during the year and over periods of 
years, the volumes of most use to British libraries being those for 
the years iS^S^> * 933 - 37 » 193 ^* 42 . I 943 -J«ae J 945 * July 1945- 
Dec. 1946, and the smaller cumulations to date. A 1943-48 
cumulation is in preparation. It is only h'om 1999 to date that 
this publication has attempted to be a ** world list of books 
in the English language”; moreover many of the items 
published in the United States before 1928 are listed in the 
United SiaUs catalog (199$), which is described below. The 
CtmulaSioe book index does not record government publicadcns, but 
does attempt to enter those of institutions and sodeces. Its great 
merit, apart its wide scope, is its method of cataloguing. It 
is a dictionary catalogue with author, dtle and subject entries in 
one alphabet; there are also suitable cross-reference. 
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Mention may be made of two aelective lisa publlsKed in the 
United States. Although their principal intention and use is to 
serve the librarian chooiing new books for a library^ they are 
sometimes needed for reference work 
,^e booklist. 1905- 

United Stares quarterly book review. 1945- 

Befoie June 1950 this work bad the title Uniud Statu ^uofterlj lift. 
The former is published fortnightly by the American Library 
Assodarion and contains in each issue a sdecdon of newly published 
books suitable for small and medium sized public libraries ; the 
latter is published by the library of Congi'ess; in both the entries 
are classified. The UnUed Slatfs quariarly book nnaw includes items 
which are more specialized than those in Tha ^okiist ; it aims to 
to record the “ best ” American books whether they appeal to the 
general public or not. The majority of ia entries are accompanied 
both by useful descriptive annotations and by biographical details 
about the authors of the works concerned. 77 u UniUd Staits 
^uartarlj book reoUw has an author index in each issue, while Tha 
bookiia has an author and subject index in each issue. Both have 
annual indexes of authors, titles and subjects. 

The names of a great majority of the books in print in the United 
States are recorded each year in 

.The publishen’ trade list annual. 1873- 
two volumes of which consist of a series of publishers* catalogues 
bound tc^iher. In recent years a third volume, with the title 
Booh in print, has also been published. This contains two 
invaluable indexes, one of authors and the other of titles and series. 
Few British libraries subscribe to this work, though many more 
have the 

United States catalog. 1928. 

which is the latest edition there is of another series of works recording 
the books in print in America, This work is usually housed with 
the volumes of the Cumulatm book indaz ; like them, it is a dictionary 
catalogue compiled on lines farruhar to librarians. 

Books officially deposited in the Biblioihique Nationale are 
recorded in the weekly 

Bibliographic de la France, icr Nov, i 0 i 1- 
The entries arc in classified order, with indexes of authors and ^ 
anonymous works. Many French publications can be found in 
BiiUogr^hia da la Franca axtd nowhere else, for it includes numer(^ 
pamphlets and offprints which, even if they are in the British 
Museum or the Library of Congress, arc unlikely to be catalogued 
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separately and thus appear in the printed Cfttalc^es of those 
libraries. Biblioiraphu de la Fratut also includes government 
publicatioiis ; they are marked by an asterisk. Its annual author 
index appears somewhat tardily; that for 1947 was published 
during 1950. From time to lime it includes special supplements 
listing periodicals, et^rairings, prints and photographs, music, 
theses and maps. The theses supplements are several years 
behind at the present time. Each issue oi Bibliograpfut de la Frame 
includes many publishers' announcements of new books and also 
a classified list ^ them, with the title Us liores de la smaiite. 

Us lims du mots : tables mdfhodigues des ntmoeauUs anjtoHds dans la 
BihUogrr^hie de la France is a separate publication which records its 
items in a classified order and has author and title index«. 
It has a space on its cover on which individual boobellers can have 
their names printed and it is used by them for distributing to their 
regular customers, France has a book trade bibliography which 
resembles the Omuiatioe hook wdex 

Biblio. ler Oct. t933- 

this being a dictionary catalogue of authors, titles and subjects 
which now appears ten times a year. It includes books in French 
published outside France. Biblio cumulate into annual volumes, 
though there is some delay in their appearance, This means that 
one often has to search many issues to find a work published in 
the last year or two. 

Books published in France and some French books published 
abroad are entered in 

LORENZ (O.) and ethers. Catalogue gdn^ral dc la librairic 
iran^aise. 1867' 

This records books published from 1840 onwards in a scries of 
alphabets which include both author and dtle entries. Each 
alphabet covers a number of years (the earlier volumes cover up 
to twenty-five years in one sequence; the most recent ones the 
years 1922-25 only) and has a subject index. The catalc^ing « 
fuller and more carefully done than in some of the other book trade 
publications. It is intended to publish additional volumes covering 
the period up to the end of 1933, though pubHcation of the volumes 
covering the period 1928-33 has been deferred. After 1933 the 
annual volumes of Biblio can be used. 

The best selective and annotated list of new French publications 
TS given in the 

BuUetin critique du livre franjais. July-Oct., 1945- 
which is published by the Direction Gdncrale des ReUtiom 
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Gxilturelles and which now appears monthly. This work is a 
useful guide for book selection purposes as well as ibr reference 
work. 

Books in print in France at the beginning of 1930 and those 
published subsequently are recorded in 

La Ubrairie iran^aise. 1930- 

This census of separate author and dtle lists compiled fnnn 
publishers’ catakgucs. Three volumes list works in print in 1930, 
while a supplementary volume covers 1930*33. The period 
^ 933-45 « with in thiee volumes (1947-49), two for authors 
and one for titles, there being less informadon in the ride index. 
This work Is supplemented by a volume entitled Lts lujrts tU I'annie 
du tJoa. Qu tjm. (1950)- 

In 1911 the German book tra^ organization, the Bdrsenverein 
der deutschen Buchhandler, organized the Deutsche Bucherei at 
Ldpzig, in which newly published works were to be deposited 
voluntarily by their publishen. From and after this date the 
Bdrsenverein took over various bibliographical publications 
recording new German books, which tcgedier made an excellent 
record of new publications. Further changes took place after the 
1939-45 'w- 

From 1931 onwards, the daily paper of the Borsenvereid, the 
BSrjmblaU . . Includ^ a “ Tagliches Vcrzeichnis der Neuer- 
scheinungen ” in which newly published books were arranged 
under their publisher’s names; diis was primarily for booksellers. 
The Lripzig Bifrsenbhtt now appears weekly, without its list of 
books. In the western zones of Germany there is now a 
Bbrsinblatl . . . Frttn}:Jifft€r Ausgabi which appears twice a week 
and which does list new books by publisher. For reference 
purposes the 

Deutsche NationalbibliogTaphie. 1931- 

which was preceded by other series dating back to 1626, is more 
useful. This is published in two parts ; A, which lists publicadcns. 
issued by commercial publishers, and B which lists the publications 
of bodies not in the book-trade, e.g. societies and institutions. 
Part A appears weekly, while there are two issues of part B each 
month. The enmics are arranged in a classified order. Each 
issue has an author and catchword subject index; these are 
cumulated quarterly. Publication was suspended in January 
1945 and resumed again in July 1946. The established frequency 
of publication was resumed in July 194$. Two supplements to the 

appeared during 1949, one listed 
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worb which bad not been recorded during the period 1933-45 
for political reasons; they are mostly Marxist, Jewish and religious 
boc^. The second supplement records works which, because 
of air raids and other disruptions, escaped entry during the war 
period. Series A and B of the DtuUtfu J^aticnclbU/liographit are 
DOW cumulated annually in the 

jahresverzdehnis der deutsebeu Scbrlfltums, J945/46- 
1948- 

The main part of this work is arranged by authors and there U, 
in each volume, an index of subjects and catchwords. In earlier 
time, from 1916 down to and including 1944, a half-yearly 
Helb^shnstxTzeichnis bad appeared, this continued a still earlier 
series dating back to 1S97. This was an author list, with an index 
of both subjects and catchwords in titles. Then there came the 
five-yearly volumes of 

Deutsches BucherverseichDis: eice Zusammenstellung der im 
deutschen Buchbandel ersebienenen Bucher, ZeitschriRen 
und Landkarten, 1911-40. 1915-4$. 

which is arranged alphabetically by author, with indexes of subjects 
and of titles, the latter beii^ often inverted to bring pronuneni 
words to the ftoni. Earlier five-yea*' cumulations date back to 

1651. 

A publication similar to the Dmtseh /{aiianaiMUographii now 
appears in the western zones of Germany 

Bibhographie der deutschen Bibliothek (Frankfurt-am-Main). 
* 947 - 

It is a weekly; the entries are classified and its issues have an 
author and catchword-subject Index which is cumulated monthly, 
quarterly and annually. The relate coverage of this publication 
and those appearing in Leipzig has not been estimated. It is 
presumed that they both try to record all German boob. The 
entries in the bi-monthly Das deutssfu BucA (1950- .) are selected 

from those In Bibliogrt^hu der deuUchtn Biblulfuk. It is a useful 
classified and annotated list of those worb thought to be of interest 
abroad. 

A firm of wholesale boobellers, fCdhler und Volckmax, now of 
Stuttgart, issues a catalogue of the worb in its scocb, Sars^rtiments- 
LagerkaiaUg. At the time of writing, the *950/51 edition also 
bears on its title-page the name of another firm, Koch, Neff und 
Oednger. This work is widely used by librarians and booksellers 
as a list of the more generally reqxilred German items which are 
in print. 
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li is not proposed to describe the national and book-trade 
bibliographies of other countries in detail; one or two of them 
may, however, be mentioned to illustrate their diversity with 
regard to scope, arrangement, frequenq^, punctuality, availability, 
etc. 

The Bibliogrq^ (195^ .) lists books, pamphlets 

and muric; its entries are arranged, with a lew modifications, 
aceordi:^ to the universal decimal classification. It has an 
author index. The first Issue covered a quarter, though from its 
numbering it appears that it will be monthly later. The 
UolUtiTV} dslU puhblie^im italuma rwouk per dinito £ sta/i^fi 
(x 886 - -) published by the national library in Florence also 

includes music and periodical publications. It demonstrates the 
difilculties of including everything in a national bibliography, for at 
the end of each issue there is a section entitled Pubblicazioni. 
minori non descritte nel bolletino ** which records the numbers of 
offprints, manifestos and other small items received by the library, 
but which does not give us their names. Some national biblio¬ 
graphies appear much more promptly than others. A double 
number of the BoUtifi Hblio^afico Ar^intim, for example, covers 
the year 1947 ; it is dated 1949 on its title-page. The national 
bibliography of the U.S.S.R. Utopis*i is not recorded 

in the list cf periodicals available for export from that country. 
South Africa is an example of a country where the number of new 
works published in one year is comparatively small; this has made 
it possible for her to have one of her bibliographies cumulate 
for a long period of years, ibulA Africcoi eaUihgiu of hooks, 
igoo-igff, ed. by N. S. Coetzee {3rd cd., « vols., 1948). It 
will Aus be seen that the national bibliographies of differeot 
countries do not conform to a set pattern and that it is necessary 
to determine the scope and arrangement of each unfamiliar item 
before using it. 

These Ubliograplues of xiewly published books in foreign 
countries are not, however, available in many libraries in this 
country. Some of them will be found in the larger general bbrarics 
and in a number of special libraries; very few libraries have 
them all. 

We must fi^uently use national bibliographies together with 
the catalogues of national and other libraries which arc mentioned 
In chapter 6, and with special subject and author bibliographies, 
when these latter exist and are available to us. 

Readers will often bring us requests for specific Items which 
cannet be found in our own library catalogue. We may have 
to make sure that the work requested is not at the time being 
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catalogued- Allcrnatively, it may be that the item may belong 
to a of material which is not analysed or included in our 
catalcgues. A library may not, for example, catalogue small 
pamphlets. If readeia provide us with insufficient mformation 
about the items they require, the bibliographies which have been 
described in this chapter will often help. 

If the information we arc given is insufRaent, it is nearly always 
reasonable to ask the reader the source of his dtadon. If the 
work be is seeking was quoted In some other book, a reference to 
that book may be helpful. If we suspect that what is being asked 
for is only part of a book or, even worse, is an article In a periodical 
we shall, perhaps, have to cany out a more extensive search. 
One iUustraiive example of this will be given here. 

In 1^46 we were asked to find for an enquirer, Tltt garrison stalt, 
by H. D. Lassweli. This was not in the catalogue of our own 
library, althoi^h we had many of the works by this writer. We also 
knew a little about the work of this American author and we felt that 
he might well have written something with that title. A search 
through the CumulahM book in^ and in the UntUd States caialcg 
prov^ fruitless. This made it unlikely that the work was a book 
published in America by a firm of commercial publishers. Wc 
did not have the Catalog iff the books represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards . . . so wc could not check it there. Wc thought U 
unlikely that, if the work was a book, it would have been published 
outside the Uxuted States, so wc did not check other national 
bibliographies. 

Four other means of search were then considered. One was 
to examine indexes to the contents of periodicals, starting with 
a genersJ index, the JnUrnatvmai index to periodicals, and a specialized 
one appropriate to the subject field in question, Public affairs 
irfbrmation seroiee; both these contain author entries. A second 
coi^rse was to examine the other works of Lassweli which we had 
in our library, for we knew that most of them included many 
bibliographic^ references. A third method was to seek out a 
biblicgrapby of Lasswell’s writings, and, a fourth one, to seek an 
appropriate subject bibliography. We pursued the first three of 
these courses at the time, feeling that it would be difficult to find 
a subject bibliography recording this work. 

Fablk effeirs information service records, in its volume for 1941, 

" The garrison state ", by H. D- Lassweli, American journal of 
sociology, voL 46 (January 1941), pp. 455-68 ; this is not mentioned 
by the International index to perio^cals, as the American journal qf sociology 
is not one of the periodicals it indexes! When searching through 
Las8wcll*8 own books, we found the term “ Garrison state ” in the 
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index to World revclutioTiory propagonds by H. D. Lasswell and 
D. Blumenstock (i 9 $ 9 ). On referring to the appropriate page 
(35^) found a fi^tnote reference : *' Sin^Japaaese crisis : the 
garrison sute venus the civilian state,” Chim quarUrly (1937), 
pp. 643-49. the Bihliographie indix we arc referred to P:^hiai^, 
* (* 939 )j P« € 35 > for a bibliography of H. D. Lasswcll. On 
consulting this we found that it is a supplement to a previous List 
in P^hiatjy, vol. i (1938), pp. 157-59. the China 

qoarUriy article is recorded. The China gturitrly article is not entered 
in the 1937 volume of Public affairs inforrnatim because the 

latter does not index that journal. Incidentally, books are listed 
together with periodical articles in Public affairs informtion stroke, 
though author entries are not now made in it. 

Some time afler this enquiry was received, the two essays in 
quesrion appeared together In print in a published volume of 
essays by H. B. Lasswcll entitled The analysis of political btkaviour : 
an cmpirkol approach (1948) and the item in the Ansriem journal of 
sociology has been recorded in a bibUegraphy entitled Propaganda, 
eommimication and public opinion : a eon^hmsioe nferenee by 
B. L. Smith, H. B. Lasswcll and R. D. Casey (1946). 

Having traced the ardde in the Ammcan journal of sociology, 
it would have been reasonable to have ceased searching and to 
have given that to our enquirer. This was a curious case of an 
author having used the same term in two titles. This example, 
docs, however, show how difficult it is for a small Tcference library 
to deal with an inquiry of this kind. Fortunately we bad, in the 
library of the l^ndon School of Economics, all the works quoted 
above; in most small libraries the search would have been over 
when the American book-trade bibliographies bad been examined. 

PEFERElfCES 

We are fortunate in having a comparatively up*to-date list 
of Currsni naiional bibliographus, by P- Worley. This has appeared 
in four issues of the Library ^ Congress guarkrly journal of acquisitions, 
vol. 6 (August 1949), pp. 14-21 ; vol. 7 (November 1949), pp. 
14-22; (February 1950), pp. 11-13; ^ 95 C^), PP* i^^i- 

The third part is by Dorothy DUlon. This work ii^udes not only 
the more general national bibliographies but also the separate lists 
of government pub l ications, newspapers and periodicals, and theses, 
where these latter exist. We are told in the fourth part that it is 
hoped that a revised, definitive edition will be published. A second 
edidon of La hibliogrq/ie nazjonali by O. Pinto also appeared in 1951. 
Students studying for examinations should not attempt to memorize 
items in Worl^ and Pkao ; they are works of reference. 
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There are some lastrucdve illuitrations of the use of national 
bibliographies, and of ocher works of reference, in solving enquiries 
for spcdfc works, in chapter five of Margaret Hutchins' fntndueHon 
to rtferenu work (1944). 

The records of newly published French books are described 
at some length in “ Bibliographical sources for contemporary 
French literature ”, by T. V. Benn, Joumed of documoHlaiion, vol. 3 
(September 1947), pp- 69-80. These sources are certainly unsatis- 
fiictory in many ways, but Benn’s suggested improvements vary in 
both dedrabilicy and feasibility. An earlier account gives fuller 
information about some of the individual items, ” Les bibliographies 
natiohales fran9aises”, by B. and G. de Groher, Rovuo du Iwn, 
vol. 1 (November 1933), pp. 7 -t 3 . 

There are short accounts cf the German bibliographies 
described in this chapter in Einfuhrwig ih dit buchhaniUrisihe 
BihliographU (1948) and Bibliograpkischis Vademtkum fur BtulihandUr, 
Buofurfwpide und Siudimndo (1950), both by K. Fleischhack. 
Alternatively the Tasehenbuch <Us diuUehen Buchhandols, ed. by 
F. Heilmann (1950) may be consulted. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF OLDER BRITISH BOOKS 


Although, in the previous chapter, we were mainly coDCemed 
with works which recorded the newly-published bool^ appearing 
in various countries, mention was made of the fact that some of 
these records were available for a period of years. We saw, for 
exarnplc, that The English catalogue books records books from 
1801 onwards, and that the catalogue of French books commenced 
by O. Loren2 covers the period from 1840. World like thse are, 
then, Qf assistance in tracing older bocjis. Most European and 
many ocher countries have, however, additional records of books 
published In the nineteenth century and earlier. 

In some countries, our own included, we wiU often have a 
number of overlapping bibliograplues to choose from when we 
are seeking a particular Item. In considering where to start our 
search, wc should bear in mind differing fullness of entry and the 
varying methods of arrangement of the works concerned. If we 
do not, for example, kno^v tlie date of publication of a book, it 
will be a tedious matter to search for an entry for it in a biblic^aphy 
published annually whicit has no cumulative indexes. It is almost 
impossible to find out and remember the relative uses of these 
bibliographies just by reading about them and students are, 
therefore, stroi^Iy recommended to do as much practical work 
with them as they can. 

The works of this kind that exist for British books arc available 
in many m edium-sized and some small geoeral British reference 
libraries, and it is not unreasonable to expect the student both to 
know their names and to be able to write crideal accounts of them. 
Those bibliographies which record the earlier books of other 
countries are not as accessible ; because of this and because there 
are so many of them, the present writer feels it unreasonable to 
expect students to cram their names (if one has not worked for 
some time in a Isuge reference library they cannot be learnt in any 
other v^y). It is usefol in pracdcal work in a school of librarian- 
ship to compare British works of this kind with one or two of the 
more important foreign items i the names of the majority of these 
publications are, of course, conveniently listed for us in Mudge. 
The present chapter Is, therefore, confined to a description of the 
records of British publications. 

Before embarldng on the description of the individual works 
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themselves, it is necessary to make some further general remarks. 
On many occasions the best place to look for information about 
an older British book, for the details of the writings of an old 
author, or for the names of older books on a subject, will not be in 
one of the works about to be described. In many cases we shall 
obtain what we require from the author catalogues of the British 
Museum, while on some other occasions it will be more convenient 
to consult the Dictionary of noiwnci biography. The works described 
in this chapter arc, for the most part, general in character; that is, 
they list books by diverse authors on many subjects, these bdng 
books published in many parts of Britain. Sometimes we will have 
available specially prep^i^ bibliographies of authors or subjecu, 
or of the output of presses in different towns, which should be 
consulted in preference to the works to be enumerated here. For 
other special kinds of books, such as anonymous and pseudonymous 
ones, there are also special bibliographies. Nor will it be possible 
or wise to describe in this chapter aU d)e general works in this field, 
for they themselves are too numerous and some of them are not 
oRen comulted now. It is not proposed, for example, to describe 
the immediate precursors and nvals of Tfu English catalogue of books, 
for they are even less complete than that work itself. 

When general bibliographies of older British books are cited 
in other textbooks for students of librarianahip, the bibliographies 
of books published in the early years of printing are usually described 
first. In the present chapter this method is reversed and the more 
extensive and recently published bibliographies arc given pre¬ 
cedence. If one is making a general bibliographical search throt^h 
works of this kind, without any date limitation, it is usually better 
to follow the order adopted in the present bock. 

These bibliographies fall into three fairly weU defined classes. 
Firstly there are the general coUecdons of titles of British books 
made retrospectively either by individuals or collectively by a 
number of persons. These may attempt to bo exhaustive for the 
ycais they cover and the entries in them are usually brief. Secondly 
there are contemporaneous records made by organizations or 
persons connected with the book-trade; some of thee were 
printed at the time they were made, while others were edited and 
printed in later years. These are important for the earlier 
years of printing. Thirdly there are works which Include fuller 
bibliographical descriptions of the books they enter. Sometimes 
they describe individual copies. These bibliographies may be 
needed by scholars for their detail and they will also assist librarians, 
boolcsellers and book-collectors in estimating the completeness or 
rarity of a book. Works in this third class are often selective, being 
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restricted perhaps to rare, early or imporianl books. They tnay 
be the cat^ogues of individual libraries. 

It is important for students to know which of the works described 
here are author and title lists only and which of them are arraiifed 
in some form of subject order or which have subject indexes, for 
these matters are obviously of great importance in reference work. 
Now for the actual books themselves! 

A selective work which is nevertheless sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive CO be of considerable use to us is 

The Cambridge bibliography of English literature, ed. F. W. 

Bateson. 4 vols. 1940. 

This work aimed to record, as far as posable in chroxiol<^ica) 
order, the authors, titles and editiona, with relevant critical matter, 
of all the writings in book form (whether in English or Latin) chat 
can still be said to possess some hterary interest, by natives of what 
is DOW the British Empire, up to the year 1900 Critical works 
published since 1900, but which deal with authors or subjects 
before that dace, have also been included. These volumes are 
much more than a bibliography of literature in the narrow sense 
of the word, for writlogs on such subjects as science, philosophy, 
history and sport have been included. These latter sections are, 
however, generally much less full than the purely literary ones. 
The latter themselves vary a good deal in quality; for some 
individual authors we are given exhaustive lists of their writings, 
and the most importam criticism of them in book and periodical 
form is carefully set out, while for others we are given much briefer 
information. The work is a composite one and some contributors 
seem to have interpreted their ta^ differently from others. The 
period it covus is divided into five chronological departments 
and, vdehin ea^, further sub-divUions are made according to the 
kifid of Uteraturc being recorded. The entries for individual books 
arc very short, consisting simply of author, title, edition (if 
important) and date. The index in the fourth volume directs us 
to the names of the original authors listed, but it does not include 
the names of the writers of the critical material which is entered in 
the work. Similarly subjects are entered only if they have special 
sections devoted to them. The work is, then, uneven in quality 
and, fmthennore, it is not often easy for a librarian to tell immedi¬ 
ately whether a section he is consulting is well done or not. It 
should, however, be available ia all general British reference Ubraries 
and esqdoited by thdr staBs on the not Infrequent occasions when 
it can be helpfuL* 

* Studeoe should. If paasible. compare iu sc^ uid •rrangement with that 
of A eriiuol Mliefrafify ^FwtA liUnOvft, ed. by Ij. C. Cabcen (1947* .)• 
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Our next work is a blo-bibUography which wc oeed to consult 
only occasionally nowadays 

ALLIBONE (S. A.) A aidcal dictionary of English literature, 
5vols, 1859-91. 

It arranges British and American writers in alphabetical order, 
enters their works, gives bi^aphioal information about many of 
them, and also fret^uendy quotes criocal conunent on their writii^. 
Two of the fivo volumes are a supplement, by J. K. Kirk, to the 
main work ; they extend its coverage to the end of 1888. 

Writings in English literature down to 1820, as well as later 
edidons of works fiist published before that date and some transla¬ 
tions of tltem into foreign languages, are recorded in 

LOWNDES (W.) Bibliographer^ manual of English literature, 
nvols. 1857-64, 

In the main work, some 50,000 works are recorded in author order; 
fuller descriptions are given of them than are to be found in the: 
British Museum catalogues or in the items described so far in this 
chapter; moreover, Ic does include some items which are not in 
the British Museum. The last volume is a supplementary one 
wtuch dMk with the output of literary, learned and sdentiHc 
societies, presses and series. A supplement of'anonymous and 
pseudonymous books, and of works with initials instead of full 
authors’ names, by F. Marchmont, was published in 1896. 
Schpfider appropriatdy calls this work " the Er^sh Brunet The 
record which Lowndes gives of the monetary value of the items he 
enters has long been obsolete. The work is said by Dr. Esdaile 
to be uneven and unreliable* if not checked from other sources. 
Nevertheless it is still of some use, especially in libraries which do 
not have the British Museum author catalogues. 77 u bock- 
cclUetor'.f gttidc, by S. De Ricd {1921) is a more recent and more 
accurate guide to the first editions of authors from Chaucer to 
Swinburne which are of Interest to collectors; between two and 
three thousand Items are entered in it. 

Lowndes himself was not responsible for the edition of his 
work recorded above, for he had died in 1845. He derived little 
benefit from the edition that appeared during his lifetime and 
his health had been affected by the continuous labour involved 
in its compilation. Robert Watt’s story (he is the author of the 
next biblit^aphy to be recorded) is also a grim one. He had been 
a physician of some note in Glasgow, but his bibliography became 
later his sole interest. By the time he had abandoned his practice, 

* Tfu Sfitffw ^Snifisk (ikratm (19A8), p. 51. 
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however, his bibliography had already made inroads oq his health 
and he died before it had been published. 

WATT (R.) ^bliocheca Britannica. 11 parts. i8i9>i4. 

Is an author list with a subject indeX; although anonyxoous works 
are only entered in the subject section. Watt’s work is much more 
comprehensive than that of Lowndes and it can often be used to 
esublish the existence of British books which are not either rare, 
valuable or of importance in literary history. Those which do 
fall into these categories are also recorded. Very brief details are 
given about individual works. In the author section some brief 
biographical notes, with dates, have been included. In the subject 
index the headings are arranged alphabetically and, under each 
heading, works are arranged chronologically. Some works 
published abroad in foreign lai^uage are also included in it, 
but they are not sufficiently numerous for us to regard H'aii as a 
bibliography which is truly international in scope. 

British books published in the period up to and Just aAer the 
year 1700 have been recorded much more es^tly than those 
published in the rest of the eighteenth century. The majority of 
books published in the years 1700-1713 are entered in A 
df Brilish Auiffry (/700-/7/5) with spKtai r^ertnet 0 reign iff Q}uen 
Anne, by W. T. and C. S. Morgan (5 voU., i934-*4a}. A carefolly 
compiled list for the years 1641-1700 is in course of publication 

WING (D.) Short-tide catalogue of books printed in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales and British America and of English 
books printed in other countries, s 641-1700. 2945- . 

Voi. t-e. A*Oyes. 

It will be completed in three volumes. It is an author catalogue > 
as a general rule an anonymous work is entered under the first 
word of its title which is not an article, though some group headings 
such as “ Almanacs ”, “ Church of England ", etc. have been used. 
Many tides have been abbreviated. The author examined 
personally about 90 per cent of the works entered. The author 
himself warns us In hisGeneral introduction " that “ in so large 
a work, based on such varied sources, probably every kind of 
error will be found represented and those who use this book as 
anything more than a finding list must be on tbeir guard”. 
Reviews of this work give examples of errors in it.^ Bach entry 
is identiried by a symbol consisting of the letter of the alphabet 
under which it U recorded, and a running number. Locations 

) E.g. LUraf^ vqI. 16 (July pp> S47~Sej tbU, vol. SO (AptiJ 

*950)1 pp, 144.45. 
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of the items in British and American libraries are given, 
the author having tried to show the whereabouts of five copies of 
each item on either side of the AtlaoUc. attempts to be 

exhaustive, but additional items which its author did not manage 
to see are at present coming to light, for example by donations 
from private libraries to national ones, or by unknown items being 
offered for sale in booksellers' catalogues ; no doubt a supplement 
to Wwg will be prepared when the original work is complete. 

When Wi$i^ is complete we shall need to refer less frequently 
to two contemporary records of the book-trade which arc much 
less inclusive 

ARBER (£.) td. The term catalogues, 1660-1709, with a 
number for Easter term 1711. 3 vols. 1903-06. 

LONDON. STATIONERS’ COMPANY- Transaipt of the 
registers, 1640^1708 by H. Plomer; cd. by G. E. B. Eyre- 
3 vols. (9(3'i4. 

Arber has edited a classified list of new books which first had the 
title Merciffw Ubrarw and which appeared once in each law term. 
It was far from a complete list, but it did include many items not 
listed in the registers of the Stationers' Company. Each of Arher's 
volumes includes an index of titles and a second one of authors' 
and printers' names and subjects. Wing follows many of his 
entries with reference to their appearance in 77 u term analogues and 
other bibliographies. 

The early part of the period covered by this tranKript of the 
Stationers’ Company registers Is more fully covered by 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Catalogue of the pamphlets, books, 
ne%vspapers and manuscripts relating to the Civil War, the 
Commonwealth and Restoration, collected by George 
Thomason, 1640-1661. 2 vols. 190S. 

Thomason was a bookseller in St. Paul's Churchyard ; he collected 
the majority of the items that appeared in the period, and on most 
of them he added a date. He did not, however, collect folio 
volumes, all the Quaker tracts of the time, or, in many cases, all 
the editions of a single work. This collection was given to the 
British Museum In 1762. In its printed catalog;ue thae are three 
parts; the first, a chronologic^ list of books, pamphlets and 
manuscripts, the second, a list of newspapers, also chronologically 
arranged, and the third, an index. In tlU latter, a work by a ^own 
author has been entered under both author and subject; anonymous 
works have been entered under their subjects if possible, otherwise 
they will be found under their titles. All the printed items in this 
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catalogue, Viith the exception of periodical; will be covered by 
fVin£i though the chronological arrangement of the former and 
its more detailed entries will sdll be useful to us. 

For the period before 1641, we have the predecessor of 
the transcripts of the entries in the Stationers' Company registers, 
and the special catalogue of the British Museum holdings 

POLLARD (A. W.) ani REDGRAVE (G. R.) A short title 
catalogue of boohs printed in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and of English books printed abroad (1473-1640). 
1926. 

LQNDON. STATIONERS* COMPANY. Transcript of the 
registers, 1554-1640, ed. by B. Arber. 5 vols. 1875-94. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Catalogue of books in the library of 
the British Museum printed in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and of books in English printed abroad to the year 
1640. 3 voU. 1884. 

Pollard and Ridgreo€ is, like Wing^ an author catalogue and, having 
followed the cataloguing rules of the British Museun, it include 
group headings for some anonymous items. If an item is also 
recorded in the Stationers’ Company’s registers, reference is made 
to the entry there, and locations of the works themselves are also 
quoted. For rare items all known locations are given, wh£e those 
which arc less rare are shown as being in a selection of representative 
British libraries. All the entries are numbered in a running 
sequence. This work was reprinted by photo-litbo-off^t in 1946 
and ag^ In 1950. A revised edition of it will be published by 
the Bibli^raphical Society. Paul G. Morrison has prepared an 
Iruiix of prinUrSf fmblishtrs end baohfiUers in A. W. PoUerd and G. R. 
iUdgravs, A shart-titls catalogue . . . (1950); this work 

is in “ near-print ** form. Addenda and corrigenda to this index 
are beii^ reported in the Newt sheet of the Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia. Various supplementary lists have 
been published since PoUoed and Redgrmt appeared, recording some 
items not in that work. One of the latter is A ekeckUet (/f Ameriem 
copies of** shorl-tUSe-eatalegue ” books, ed. by W. W. Bishop, snd ed., 
1950. 

The subject index at the end of the British Museum’s catalogue 
is a userid feature of that work. 

The registers of the Stationers* Company owe their importance 
to the derire of the Crown to control printing. When the Company 
was incorporated in 1557, its mem^rs were given a monopoly 
priniii^, a privilege which was extended later to the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Works to be published bad to have 
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tbe licence of the Bishop of London and u is the granting of these 
licence chat the register records. In its earlier yean this register 
records the greater part of the output of our presses, though it 
never succeeded in being truly exhaustive. Moreover there are 
other difficuides associated with it. Entry of a title in it does not 
prove that the work quoted was actually published, and it seems 
very likely that some tides were not transcribed Ixoni the names of 
the works themselves, but were dictated to the person writing. It 
not only records newly published books, but also the transier of 
copyrights. There arc gaps in the registers for the years 1570 to 
1576. In the registers the works recorded are, of course, in 
chronological order 5 they do not have indexes. They have not 
been printed afler 1708, though entries were made at Stadonen’ 
Hall up to 1912 ; on rare occasions a person doing research might 
need to con^t these originals, but they are such an incomplete 
record that they can be ignored for our present purposes. 

All the works that have been quoted so far as recording books 
published before 1700, with the exception of Lewndts and its 
smaller successor, The hwk cclUtler's gmde of De Ricci, have been 
extensive or exhaustive lists, which are able to give us only the 
briefest details about the works they enter. As was indicated at 
the beginning of this chapter, if we require fuller biographical 
dcscripdcns we shall of^en find them in bibUographiee which are 
more restricted in scope, such as the catalogues of the collections 
of early-printed books in individual libraries, in the lists of the 
outputs of presses in different areas, in the lists of early printed 
books on individual subjects, or in detailed author bibliographies, 
to quote only a few of such sources. Very many works are recorded 
in 

HAZLITT (W. G.) Handbook to the popular, poetical, and 
dramatic literature of Great Britain, from the invention of 
printu^ to the Restoration. 1867. [Continued by] 
Bibliographical collections and notes on early English 
literature, 1474-1700. 6 vols. 1876-1903. 

though Dr. Esdaile has also cautioned us that this is inaccurate. 
The greater part of the work is made more accessible by the Cetural 
index . . . of O. J. Gray {1893). Hazlitt gives us a ooUadon by 
quires, but not very foil descriptions of the books he records; we 
must seek these in other works, and the dtadon of examples of 
bibliographies in this chapter may appropriately be conclude with 
the mendon of one of the finest of them as an example 

UNGER (E. V.) JACKSON (W. A.) Carl H. Pforzheimer 
Ubrary ; English literature, 1475-1700, 3 vols. 2940. 


I 
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which records some i,ioo printed items of its period; giving: for 
each (!) a transcription of dtle-page, (s) a note on the edition, 
(3) a collation, (4) a note on the contents, (5) a description of the 
binding: and siae, (6) an annotation ; sometimes this will extend 
to several pages, giving information about the history of the book’s 
production and perhaps nodng the number of copies of it known 
to exist, and (7} a record of its entry in bibliographies and other 
library catalogues. Unfortunately only 25 of the 130 copies 
printed were allotted to Great Britain. One of the dif^ultics of 
this kind of work from the ref^ence librarian’s point of view is that 
we can never really tell whether a work published between 1475 
and 1700 is in the Pforzheimer catalogue until we check it; if it is 
not, we may then have to search several other works of this kind for 
a full bibliographical description, and even then we shall sometimes 
be unlucky. 

One example of the difficulty experienced in tracing an item 
published as recently as the latter half of the nineteenth-century 
may be helpful. If we are given that period as the time when the 
book appeared and the author and title of the work, Ttvo Uetitr$s m 
ifvuraffct and insarance laWy by A. Kirkwood, we should first consult 
the CcUdogne ^ prinUd of the British Museum and then the 
English catalogtu of books. The work is not recorded in either of 
these bibliographies, nor is it in Allibons. It is not in The Cambridge 
bibliography of English literate (it would only have appeared there 
had it been reckoned a very important early book on Its subject 
or if its author had been ^ous for other literary productions). 
It is not recorded in the author catalogues of either the X^ondon 
Library or Edinburgh University library. At this stage we should 
consider consulting bibliographies of insurance and legal bibU> 
graphics. In fact the work was easily traced through the hbrary 
catalogue of the Institute of Actuaries (if one's own library catalogue 
does not record this work, it can be found listed in BesiermasC) ; 
here we are told that it was published in Glasgow in 1874. 
Incidentally, too, we had then traced the whereabouts of a 
copy! 

Had this source proved fruitless, we could reasonably have 
tried such works as Sweet and hiaxwelVs legal bibliography and the 
printed catalogues of such law libraries as Gray’s Inn and the 
Middle Temple. Another approach would have been the 
biographical one. A. Kirkwood is not in the Diotioncsy of national 
biagr^^, but there is an account of him In vol. 2 of Modem English 
biogr^t/yy by F. Boase (1897), and tve are referred to the Low times, 
vol. 86 (M». 1689), pp. 379^0 for an obituary. Neither of these 
two sources mention the work we arc seeking. We do learn, 
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however; of his coonectioa with Glasgow. We might then consult 
printed catalogues of Scottish libraries^ especially those of Scottisb 
law or insurance libraries. 

REFERENCES 

This chapter has necessarily been largely an account of works 
which have many times been descnbed elsewhere. The student ^ 
may profiiably read some of these earlier accounts, such as the 
section on English literature in chapter ^ of A slvdenl*s manwii 
cf bthUogr^/ff by A, Bsdailc (1932). Dr. Esdaile’s fuller account 
in Tke witwf of En^ish Uur&tiiTt {1928) should also be studied; 
not, however, for the purpose of learning the names of additional 
works of reference, but for learning more about the difTcrent kintU 
of them and studying how they can be used together. 

For reference purposes, in addition to using sucli works as 
Mud^, Dr. Esdaile’s Sourus . . . and The Cambridge btbitograp/iy of 
Bttglish literature, A register of the ^^^/K^gfflpArVf of the EngHsk languor 
and literatvn by C. S. Northup may be consulted ; a revised 

edition of it is in preparation. Also of value for reference are 
G. Pollard’s " Gene:^ lists of books printed in England ", Bulletin (f 
the Itrs^tm of Historkd Riseonh, vol. 36 (Feb. 1945); pp. 164-74, atid 
A. Growoil’s Three centuries of Et^lish bookuade bibliograpl^ (i 9 t> 3 )* 
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DlRECrORISS OF SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, ETC-, 

AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THBIR PUBLICATIONS 

In thii chapter many difterexiC klnda of reference books will 
be considered. Directories of societies and insdrudons (including 
directories of libraries) might properly have been dealt with in 
chapter 5, which dc^s with directories; but they are a sufficiendy 
important group of reference books for them to have separate 
treatment. Some of them also include details of the publicadons 
of the organizadom concerned. Lists of international organizations 
and bibli^aphies of their pubEcacions will also be briefiy con' 
sidered, though vdth one excepdon. Bibliographies ^ the 
publications of intergovemmental organisations are dealt with in 
the next chapter. 

, Publications of corporate bodies (the converueat name which 
comprehends this diversity of orgaoizadoos) are usually a very 
important part of the stock of most learned* libraries, including 
the majonty of special libraries. Like government publications, 
many of these works do not have individual authors and they can 
be eludve in library catalogues and bibliographies. Many of 
them escape entry In some of the lists of rtewly published books 
described in chapter 8. They are entered variously in the 
manuscripc and printed catalr^es of libraries, and it is oflen 
necessary to End out the rules by which any pardcular catal^ue 
has been compiled before one can really be sure that some publica¬ 
tion of this kiud is not in it. Special bibli^Taphies of them are, 
therefore, very useful, as are the directories of the organizations 
themselves, for it ia not always easy even to verify the name and 
home of one of them. 

Some societies exist solely for the purposes of editing and 
publishing. Tbeir producuons are usually limited to some 
particular field of study and many of them are concerned with 
the publishing of historical material. $ome of them set themselves 
limited tasks and, when these are completed, the organization 
concerned is dissolved. Thus the Wren Society has finished 
publishing a series of voltunes which reproduce ail the drawings 
and plana of Sir Christopher Wren chat we have, and the Bach 
Gesellscbafi has printed aU the compositions of J. $. Bach. Others, 

' Thb term iadude the latter public reTereuce libraries. 
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such as the Ray Society (cosiccmcd with natural history) and the 
Early English Text Society, have not announced a limited 
programme. 

Apart from these publishing societies, other learned societies 
and professional organisations publish much that U of Importance 
in most fields of Itnowlcdgc. They may sponsor treatises, mono¬ 
graphs, symposia, reports of conferences and special committees, 
reprints of historical material and bibliographies, as well as such 
serials as learned periodicals, abstracts or indexes, lists of additions 
CO their libraries, examination papers, lists of their memben and 
annual reports. Many other corporate bodies, such as trade 
associations and trade unions, may have publishing as a subsidiary 
activity, and they may isnje some of the kinds of works enumerated 
above. These bodies may be contrasted with another group of 
societies, which have publishing as their chief purpose. Many 
local archsolc^al societies &11 into this latter group. 

In the consideration of the various types of rtference books 
which is now to follow, those which are international in scope will 
be considered first, and these will be followed by the principal ones 
of interest to us which have national limitations. This means 
that some works which are similar in kind have been separated from 
each other. The 

' Yeari>ook of inccrnational organizadons. 1948- 

is a useful, though by no means exhaustive, directory. In the 
main part of the work the organizations are classified into broad 
subject groups, usually with descriptions of their aims and 
activities and sometimes with bibliographical information. The 
1950 edition of this work was the first to be produced with the 
assistance of the Union of International Associations. There arc 
also directories of intematiooal organizations which are limited by 
region of the world or subject. We have, for example, a Handbook 
of interfuUioncl organizatiens in du Amorioas of R. D, Masters (1945) 
which includes useful bibliographical information. Tracing 
the publications of the proceedings of international conferences 
can be very difficult indeed. Conferences of this kind dealing with 
one field of knowledge, such as applied chemistry or history, arc 
often held regularly. They may, however, meet in different 
countries, and the proceedings of each are often published in the 
country concerned, by the national section of the intcmational body. 
Moreover, in addition to the official proceedings, other publications 
may also appear, sucb as the reports of national delegations. In 
the official proceedings ihcmsdves, papers in several different 
lai^uages may appear side by side. Fortunately we have 
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GREGORY (W.) td. International congresaca and con¬ 
ferences, 1S40-1937 : a union list of their publicatioiu 
available in libraries of the United States and Canada. 

which is a very useful guide, not only to their offidal report but 
to many unofficial ones as vrell. The record of the holdings of 
libraries u of little use to us in Britain, but the names of the 
publicadons listed are very valuable. The arrangement is 
alphabetical by name of the international meetlr^ concerned \ 
diplomatic conierences and those held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations are omitted. The work also has a subject 
index. 

In German we have 

STUMKB (H.) Bibliographie der Internationalen Kongresse 
uud Verbande in der preussischen Siaaabibliothek. 
1939 - 

which was to have been completed in twelve volumes. As far as 
the present writer has been aUe to determine, only the first volume, 
which deals with medicine, was published. In this, congresses are 
entered under the principal word in their titles denoting their 
subject interest; organizations like the Red Gross and others 
connected with the ^ague of Nations are included. The work 
also has a subject index ; it is a great pity that the other volumes 
of it are not available. 

Special lists of International (and sometimes national) congresses 
desding with special subjects are prepared from time to time. 
The holdings of British libraries of the proceedings of internatiooal 
scientific coi^resses are, for example, recorded at the back of the 
WerU list 0/sewuifia perioduals pubUsM in Uu years (2nd ed., 

1934 ; see chapter 7) and there is an extensive list of those dealing 
with medidne and allied subjects at the beginning of the “ C ” 
volume of the 4th series of the /iuiex<ataiogiu of th lihrary of th 
Surgow-Cesieral's Ofict, United Slates Am^ (*938) • These are quoted 
as examples only, for there are other special sources of this kind. 

GrtgOTy, Stumke, and the two books quoted in the paragraph 
above, are bibliographic, while the Tearhook of inlemaiional 
organizetions and the work by Masters are primarily directories. 
There are a number of periodicals which give lists ^ recent and 
forthcoming conferences ; of these the Monthly cokndar <f inter- 
national cosf^es (1949- .) issued by the United Nations and 

the United States State Department’s quarterly List of wtematioital 
meetings may be quoted. These two works are not, however, 
widely distributed in the United Kingdom j somewhat more 
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accessible are the lists included in the BuiUtin of the United Nations 
and in the weekly Ikporlment of Stcte bulUHn. The Department 
of State 15 the secticn of the United States government whose 
duties arc similar to those of the Foreign Ofiice in Britain ; the 
latter cilice does not, however, publish a similar journal for the 
public. Many national and intemadonai conferences are 
announced in It is in periodicals, too, (hat we will 

usually first find reports of the busines transacted and papers 
read at these conferences, though in some cases preprints 
of the contributions may have been officially di8trt)>uted before 
the conference met. We often have to wait some months or even 
years for the full proceedings to appear. 

For many years before the war of 1 930*45 two well-known 
directories recorded the names of sociedes and other organiaations 
with which this chapter is concerned. They were the Indtx 
generalis . anmairg gendrai 4 ts mioersiUi (191^ .) and Miwroa, 

(i^I' 0 » editions d these have not, however, 

appeared for several years. The most useful current works that 
we have are 

The world of learning, 1947, 1948, 

wS^earbook of the universities of the Commonwealth, /9i4-‘ 

Chambers (M- M-) Handbook of foreign universities. 1950. 

In Th 4 worid of Uomini we are given, for each country, lists, usually 
selective, of academic sodedes and institutions ; much of ^e space 
is devoted to lists of persons associated with these bodies. There 
are, of course, omissions, nor is the information given always 
uj>to-date. Much of the material io T?u world (f Uarmng is 
to be found in Eurefia and OrHs (see chapter 4), two wor^ which 
are published by the same firm as 77 u world of leoming. Never¬ 
theless it is, in many libraries, an extremely useful book. It must 
be remembered that most of the directories described in this chapter 
are compiled by collecting the replies to questionnaires and that 
the absence of information or the presence of inadequate or out-of- 
date material usually means that no r^y was received to an 
enquiry. The 1950 edition of Tfu world of Uormng was the first 
to include an index of institutions ; there is no name index, If 
information about the faculties or the courses of study in Common¬ 
wealth universities is required, the Ttarbook of the uAixrsitus of tfu 
CommcnwtaWi may be the more usdlil work. It was, until recently, 
called the Teerbook of tfie uniotrsitits of the Empiro. 

The Handbook ^Jeroign unwortities is published by the American 
Council on Education; it records universities foreign to the 
United States. It is, to some extent, compiementary to TTu 
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W 9 rl 4 (}f UamiTig &nd the Ttofhook qf the wii 9 tTsitUs qf tke CommoTtwtalthf 
for it excludes lists of faculty members. It giives us details about 
the admijiistradon and courses of study, as well as introductory 
texts on the educational systems of various countries, and biblio¬ 
graphies. This work, too, is not free from errors and the part on 
the United Kingdom could be greatly improved. However, it is 
useful for information about universities in countries foreign to 
the United Kingdom and the United States. It is a companion 
volume to American MioersitUs and colleges (quadrennially since 
19128, latest edition 1943). 

These three works do not attempt tc record the publications 
of the bodies they liswthe lask of making such a worId*wide 
bibliography would be very great indeed. Many of the publica¬ 
tions of this kmd which appeared in the nineteenth century and 
earlier are to be found under the “ Acadezrues” heading in the 
Catalogue ^rinUd books of the British Museum, a heading which, 
as has been noted in chapter 6, has been dispersed in the new edition 
of the catalogue of that Ubrary. Under this heading the arrange- 
ment Is by town, but it has an index of the bodies listed. 

TTu world of Uamistg records many kinds of organlxations 
(libraries, societies, universities, etc.); there are also many 
directories, and some fuller guides, to these separate classes of 
“corporate bodies”. For the most part they arc, however, 
concerned with one country only ; the best known records of this 
kind for the United Kingdom, the United States, France and 
Germany will be recorded later in this chapter. 

Directories of “documeniatlon centres”, that is, libraries, 
societies, research associations and other bodies which have 
iDformation services, have been published in several countries. 
In 1938 f. D. Duyvis recorded seventeen such items, and others 
have appeared since that date.’ This kind of book can often 
assist us materially in our reference work, for in addition to 
answering simple direct enquiries about the addresses and personnel 
of the b^es concerned, we may, when presented with a difficult 
subject enquiry which we cannot answer from our own resources,, 
use these b<x>ks as a guide to where the required information may 
be found. 

./The Tear book ^ snendfc Md learned softies (i 884-1940) was a 
commercial publication in which the information was mainly 

* “ DireetDCHS ef documentation centres.” AsUh, rtpori ^ 1 }^ tncmStfit of 

pp. 84^. He suggeau in this amde that a loo»e-Ieaf 
directory &at was mtematiooil in scope would be both uaefuJ and praedcaUe. 
Notes on recent directones of documentadon cenirea are included in a " Survey 
of ume aapects of doeumentation by E. M. R. Diiatas. Fedirtim irttmetsons/r 
dt DoeuTmUilion. Xyjim ea/ffmet, Btmg, Bapporv i, pp. t-8. 
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of a directory nature. At the time of writing the British Council 
is preparing a new edition of this work. The Council intends to 
issue it bicnniallv in the future. Meanwhile, in addidoa to The 
world ofUamvigy we can use the “ Trades directory " section of the 
Post OJ^ee London directory and the appropriate section of Whitahr's 
obnastack. There are also directories of the British sodeties con¬ 
cerned with spedfoc subjects, such as the Cornsnotwecltk handbook 
(1949) of the Royal Empire Society, and sections listing societies 
in many specialized annuals. We have no general retrospective 
bibliography of the publications of British societies and few special 
ones, though the Institute of Historical Research intends to publish 
a Guide to the historical puilications qf the societies of England and Wales 
for the years 1911-335 for the period since 1933, the annual 
Writings on British Instory may he consulted. The Institute also 
included sucli information in its Bidltlin during the years 1929-46. 

For many years the standard guide to British “ documentation 
centres ” was the Aslib direetory: a guide to sources of specialized 
information w Great Britain and Ireland, edited by G. F. Barwjck 
(1928). It is arranged alphabetically by subjects, with indexes 
of towns and persons. Under each subject heading It gives 
references to appropriate libraries, museums, societies, institutions, 
information bureaux, etc., as well as noti;^ relevant periodicals. 
Its record of the holdings of libraries is uneven and sometimes it 
will tell only of small special collections on a subject, when it is 
obvious that much laiger resources on that subject are available 
in a larger, more general, library. The defects of the work are 
due to It having been compiled &om the answers to questionnaires 
and letters, though despite its imperfections and age it is still a 
useful work of reference. It is now being replaced by Aslib's 
Guides to sources of iffoYmaticn in Great Britain (1948- .). Each of 

these dcab with a specific subject and is punched for inclusion in 
a loose-leaf binder. These guides are usuaQy divided into three 
sections, the first describmg libraries and loan sersticcs, the second 
recording organiaations, and the third listing such publications as 
irectories, annuals, yearbooks, and periodicals, including some¬ 
times a separate list of those with abilracls or lists of references. 
These guides are to be commended, though the sections describing 
library resources are the least well done- Incidentally much of the 
information about hbraries appears in part two. 

Since the 1939'45 war oAer useful accounts of special subject 
fields have al» appeared. They include “A list of medical 
libraries and information bureaux in the British Isles ”, by 
W. R. Le Fanu, Jourrud of documentadony vol. 2 (December 1946), 
pp. 119-46, and the account of Italian collections in England 
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appended to A idect of Italy by W. O. Haasall 

(1946) ; a slifhtly difierent version of the latter had abo 
previously appeared in the Journal of documoitatiQR. A roore 
detailed survey of the resources of British libraries, which 
will be based on the peieonal etaminatJon by experts of the 
collecdons concerned, has been planned by the Library Association. 

For British libraries, museums and art galleries, the principal 
directories and guides are 

Libraries, museums and arc galleries year book. 1897- 

BESTERMAN (T.) ei. British sources of reference and 
infonnation. 1947^ 

RYE (R. A.) The students* guide to the libraries of London. 
3rd ed. 1947. 

IRWIN (IL) ed. The libraries of London. 1949. 

TREASURY. Government libraries. Revised ed. 1950. 

MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION. Directory of museums and 
art galleries in the British Isles, ed. S. F. Markham, snd 
ed. 1948. 

Although cur readers may not demand these worics often by 
name, they are important to us as directories of coUecdoos and 
sources other than our own. The first^named includes the only 
record we have of the public libraries of the country, though other 
libraries, and some libraries abroad, are included. The first 
edition of it to be prepared since 1937 appeared during 1948. 
The emphasis is on public libraries. The material included on 
foreign libraries is uneven in iquality. The work edited by 
Bescerman describes, in turn, library and book organizations, the 
copyright libraries, the university libraries, and then the principal 
public, special and governmental libraries. There are brief notes 
on holdings and facilities. The section on government libraries 
is the least adequate. 

is more than a directory, for it gives us historical information 
and descriptive accounts of some of the collections it records. Ic 
is, however, somewhat out-of-date ; for more current information 
about many of London's libraries we can consult the work edited 
by Irwin. This book consists of a series of lectures delivered during 
a vacation course in London in 1948 ; as a source of reference it 
is uneven in quality. Some librarians have given us excellent 
accoimts of their libraries, while other collections are only briedy 
described. 

The directory of Gooomnunt librarus is issued by the Organization 
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and Methods Division of the Treasury. The new edition includes 
&□ index of the subjects in which government libraries speciallae 
or have fair sized stocks ; this index is arranged by the universal 
decimal clas^cadon. Mention may also be made of the Guide 
to government deparimeni and irtsiitaiional Uharies, by A. J. Walfbrd 
(3rd ed. 194^). This little work is mimeographed and has a 
restricted drculaoon. It is revised anntially. Most of the general 
and special libraries it records are in London ; it includes the 
names of persons to contact for information in the libraries listed. 

The United States government has prepared a comprehensive 
but not exhaustive list of American societies and other assodations, 
J/sUonal atseeioticm ^ the Vniud SUdes, by J. Judkins (1949). This 
gives somewhat fuller information for trade organizations than it 
does for those of other types, it being a publication of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. There are also several guides to societies 
concerned with specific subject fields, one of the most useful being 
The Hcndhock of the science and Udmieoi sodeHes and of the 

United States and Canada, by C. Hull and M. Faddock (National 
Research Council, 3th ed., 1946). 

The Amerieon Uhraiy direciory, edited by K. Brown (1948), gives 
brief details about those in the United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland, with an index to their special collections. A 
new edition is announced for 1931. Resourees of }{ew Tork 
lihrofies, by R. B. Downs (2942) does for that city what 
Ifye does for London ; there is al» a more formal directory, 
the Special Ubraries d^utory of greater New Torh (1950) compil^ 
by the New York chapter of the Special Librariea Association. 
The counterpart of our Aslib directory is the four volumes 
of Special library resources, edited by R. Vormelker and others 
(4 vols., 1941-47). It is, however, arranged differently. The 
four volumes include cwo alphabets of ^e names of states, 
under which the names of libraries are recorded. The first 
alphabet, in volume one, has indexes to special collections, 
organizations, personnel a^ subjects. To the second alphabet, 
only organization and sul^ect indexes are provided, though 
somewhat fuller details are given about the libraries themselves. 
We are told such useful information as the titltt of union 
lists which record the holdings of a library, and sornetUnes very 
expensive sets and the names of periodicals not in union lUts 
are cited individually. Some public and university libraries have 
been included in the record. The two alphabets do not serve any 
definite purpose*; exigencies of compilation and publication led 
to them, In addition to the guides to the libraries of New York 
cited above, there are other guides to the resources of other areas of 
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the United SteMs. In one of these, I^hr&ry asid iffatnafatdlidAi in tfu 
arta ff tht Distrid of Colatmiia, published by the Library of Congress 
(3rd cd., 1348) we find, inUf aHa, the majority of the libraries of 
the United States government recorded, and short accounts of 
their collections given. This work has indexes of subjects and 
librarians. 

Unesco and the Bibliothique Nationale have consperaced in the 
production of a three volume directory of French libraries and 
documentation centres. The three parts are to be entitled, Guide 
des bihiiolhiquts de Paris, Guide des bibliothiques dss ddpartfmgnu sind 
Guide dis ctnires el des sejidces de doewnentatWi. The first two are in 
the press at the time of writing ; all three may have appeared by 
the time thU book is published. In the meantime Pdfertotre des 
organismes de doaowntalian {rigion parisiensu) (1948) has been useful, 
though Its information about particular organizations is often 
slight. In this directory the institutions, libraries, eu., are arranged 
in alphabetical order, with a subject index, The information 
services of private firms and those connected with the press, radio 
and cinema are excluded. A separate Rdperloire des collecHonr 
Jhvteaises de doewnsnis phelogn^hupses appeared in 194$. 

*Bibliothiques de France ; description de leuts fends et historic de leur 
formation, by C. Semuier (1946) gives a short account of the growth 
of each library, includes a description of its collections, often 
mentioning important iDdividual items, and, for many libraries, 
bibliographical notes are added recording other accounts of the 
libraries concerned and any printed catalogues they may have- 

Tbere does not appear to be a recent directory of French 
societies; The world of letsming is one of the books we use for 
information about them. A Bibliographis des travawc sdentifiques 
publiis par Us societiis savanses de la France, by J. Dcaiker aod 
K. Descharmes {i895'i9ss) is unfinished (A-Sarthe has speared), 
but a parallel work be^n by Comte Lasteyrie du Saillant 
for the historical and arclucological publications of French 
societies covers the years 18&8-1910 and another continuation 
covering I9!0>i940, by R. Gandilhon, is in progress. In this 
work, the arrangement is first by dipartement and then by town; 
the contents of the individual volumes published by the societies 
concerned arc enumerated in full, Volume three, carrying the 
alphabet to “ Nievie ”, is in the press at the time of writing. 

For Germany we have a 

Handbuch der deutschen Wisscnschaft, vob. 1949. 

TTic first volume of this directory records sodeties and institutions, 
including libraries, while the second volume is a blc^raphical 
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diction&fy of all the persons cited in the first volume. There 
&re two fuller directories of libraries 

Addressenverzeichnis deutscher Bibliotheken. 1950. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken. 1903- 

The former was prepared by the Oeffenthche Wissenschafkliche 
Bibliothek in Berlin. The cities and towns in which the libraries 
are situated axe arranged alphabetically. The preface points out 
that the work is stronger for the German Democratic R^ublic (in 
eastern Germany) than it is for the Federal Republic of Germany 
(in the west). The second publication listed above rmumed 
publication in 1930^ after a pause of seven years. 

It will be seen that, for most subjects, the countries that have 
been dealt with have no bibliographies which are cataloguing 
separately and fully the present output of their learned societies 
and institutions. In some countries there are studies of the 
historical growth of their societies, but thtte usually deal only 
incidentally with their publications. 

It was mentioned earlier in this chapter that many British 
societies are listed in the Post Offict London dirtetory; it is worth 
remembering that many other directories, both British and foreign, 
will be helpful in providing, not only the addresses and sometimes 
other details about societies, but brief infonnation about libraries, 
research institutions, etc. 


P£PERE}{CES 

The present writer has been unable to trace a suitably concise 
general account of the growth of societies, with some mention of 
their publishing activities, which could be recommended. The 
essays in the ttth edition of the Encfskpedia Britannica on 
“ Academies ” and “ Soc i eties, Learned ** are worth examinlz^, 
but the latter consists largely of a long catalogue of their pubUca- 
dons. In the 14th and later editions the information given in the 
nth about “Academies” has been reduced, but additional 
material about American ones has been added. The heading 
“ Societies, Learned ” has been replaced by different accounts of 
such topics as “ Astronomical societies ” “ Societies of art ”, 

etc. The 1950 Ckamhers's meyclepadio also has articles on 
“ Academies ” and “ Learned societies ” which help to distinguish 
between the various kinds of bodies dealt with in this chapter. 
There is also a section on academies in vol. i of F. Milkau’s 
Handbiuh der Bihlwthekswissensckojl, by A. von Hamack (pp. 650 - 76 ). 
A second edition of Milkou has been announced. G. Scl^ider 
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devotes part of chapter twelve of his Htadbueh <Ur SibIiogr(^hu 
(i9$o) to bibli<^aphies of tho publications of societies. 

It is most important that students should examine themselves, 
not only the bibliogxaphies quoted in this chapter, but also examples 
of the kinds of work they record. Students should not, for example, 
attempt to write about the proceedings of intemadonal conferences 
without ever having seen or used any of them. 

It may be objected that a work like RtsovTC 4 s of Ntw Tork City 
UlnarUsy by R. B. X>owns, is of little practical use in this country. 
Students should, however, be able not only to cite the prindpal 
books which they would use for a particular purpose, but to discuss 
the kinds of guides to libraries sind sources ^ Information that we 
have and need. For this purpose it is very instructive to see bow 
the problem has been tackled In different countries. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Because government publications have licen given a chapter 
of their own ic should not be thought that they are necessarily 
different from other books. There ait; three pdncipal reasons for 
dealing with them separately. Wc may have to use diflcrent 
bibliographical works tracing references to them ; few of them 
have Individual authors and there arc many complications in 
finding the correct heading for those entered in library catalogues 
and bibliographies under their corporate authors and, thirdly, 
we may have to acquire them from special sources and not through 
ordinary booksellers. It should not be thought that tliey deal 
with a restricted group of subjects only, such as those concerned 
with the business of government j in subject coverage they range 
over a field almost as wide as that of books published by “ ordinsiry " 
publishers. In our reference work, we may frequently find chat 
the best book for our purposes on some medical subject, on building, 
arclucology or education (to take some random examples) will be 
a government publication. When ^readers ask specifically for a 
particular government publication, but give us inadequate details 
about ic (as not infrequently happens), we are likely to Ixave difiiculty 
in finding it Changes in govemmeotal structure such as 
amalgamations, transfers of sub'departments and the creation of 
new departments and offices may add to our difficulties in 
identifyit^ the authorship ” of certain items. 

In the largest general libraries the acquisition and conservation 
of this kind of material is usually the special concern of a 
department or an individual, to whom difficult enquiries (end to 
gravitate. 

Definitions of government publications are usually made wide 
enoxigh to include both items printed by a government and those 
printed elsewhere at its expense or with its authority. T^ey may 
be sponsored by national, provincial or local govemmenial bodies. 
Publications of intergovernmental organizations, such as the 
United Nations, are also appropriately considered here, and short 
sections on them will now precede a discussion of the publications 
of national governments. 

If one chooses relative accessibility to distit^uish between the 
works issued by the United Nations, they fall into three classes: 
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restricted documents {which arc not publications in the strict 
sense of the ^vord), unrestricted documents not on general sale, 
and publications on general sale. The first class will not worry any 
librarians except those of the United Nations itself and certain 
govenunental librarians. Most of the items in the second H a w are 
mimeographed ; they will be found in librari« deignated by the 
United Nations as depodlories. In the United Kingdom these 
libraries are the British Museum, the British Library of Political 
and Economic Science, the House of Commons, the Royal Institute 
of International AfTaiis, the Bodleian and the public libraries of 
Birmingham, Glasgow smd Mancheswr.* The third class will be 
the items with which most libraries will deal and the vast majority 
of them will be printed. In Britain many works in latter class 
can be purchas^ from His Majesty’s Stationery Office.’ 

There arc thirteen specialized agencies related to the Uniud 
Nations; these bodies are also responsible for many important 
publications. Some of them also produce many mimeograpbed 
documents. Among these bodies are the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labour Organization, Unesco 
and the World Health Organization. Those documents and 
publications^ of the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
received in the United Nations Library at New York are recorded 
each month In 

United Nations documents index. January 1950* . 

Each issue has a subject index; this will be cumulated annually. 
Some of the specialized agencies also have separate bibliographies 
of their own documents and publications. The United Nations 
has recorded the items it has pla^d on sale in two convenient 
catalogues, Publuaiicns (1949) UniUd JVcfiea; 

publicatiens (1950). For the documents of the United Nations 
not placed on sale and issued before 1950, use must be made of a 
series of Check luts; these have not all been completed and 
published at the time cpf writing. Some 41,000 documents and 
publications in Ei^ish had been issued by the United Nations 
before 1950. 

There are numerous other inter-governmental organizations 
outride the United Nations group many of them publish items 
of importance regularly. Tradng thrir publications is often a 
very difficult and sometimes a hopeless task. A highly selective 
bibliography Is included in the quarterly InlernaiionaJ ergmizaiim. 

* Sets ve abo (o be found la a few etber British libraries, includiaf that of (he 
United Nadeos InforaiabOfi Centre in London. 

* SectionaJ liit no, S| of H.M.S.O, records these. 

> Restricted (eoafideocial) materisJs and incemai papers *’ are zmi listed. 
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What rezpaios of th« scanty bibliographacal apparatus will not be 
described here.^ 

Like the United Nations, tbe League of Nations did not make 
generally available or record in its bibliographies all its documents. 
This should be bom in mind when consulting the guides and 
bibliographies of League publications- There is one descriptive 
bibliographical guide to them which can be commended 

BREYCHA-VAUTHIER (A. G. dc) Sources of information : 
a handbook on the publications of the League of Nations. 
^ 9 S 9 - 

Books like this one sltould be kept by many of the smaller bbrary 
systems that do not possess many of the documents concerned, for, 
among other uses, they are of considerable assistance in transcribing 
correctly requests for books which it is desired to obt^n on loan 
from oAcr libraries. Br^li/i-Vauikier is not itself a retrospective 
bibliography; it does, however, quote in most cases what was, 
in tbe League's most recent important document dealing with 
a particular subject, and detiuled references to earlier publications 
would most probably be available in such a work. A more com¬ 
plete list of I^gue items placed on general sale has been published : 
Publuaiims issued (1935), which, with Its sk supplements, brings the 
record down to 1946. There is also a separate work by M. J. 
Carroll for the period 1920-36, in five volumes. 

Returning now to the subject of the publications of national 
governments, there U one bibliography of the bibliographies of 
them which is international in scope 

CHILDS (J. B.) Government document bibliography in the 
United States and elsewhere. 3rd ed. 1942. 

Here, under the names of individual countries, we are given tbe 
current bibliographies of government publications appearing in 
them, and also the names of the principal retrospective lists. This 
work is much fuller for the United States than it is for other 
countries. It is mainly of use to the largest Ubrariee which have 
collections of foreign government publications. At the time of 
writing, Unesco has in preparation a Handbook on tJu inUmalionai 
exchange of pvhluaiims which is also to include a list of the biblio¬ 
graphies of official publications. There is no comprehensive 
international bibliography of these publications themselves, 

* ThoM icttfcsttfd obtain some id?a of tbe problem from the prasii 
wnceria psper on The docustenta and pubUcatjona of mtematioital oKaaisa- 
tioiu**, JtaEW vqI. (7, 095 ^)? PP* 3 *^ 7 * wued as Uaeica 

document SS/A^/1. 
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thoi^h a selecdon of those issued tn different countries 

will be found at the ends of the various sections of the 
StaUman’s ^arbeok. 'Hiefe is one valuable bibliography of the 
fifriodkaU published by governments foreign 10 the United States 

GREGORY (W.) ed. List of serial publications of foreign 
governments, 1815-1931. 1932. 

arranged by countries, each being subdivided by department. 
This work is a union catalogue of the holdings of American libraries, 
but this part of its contents is of little use to British libraries. 

Descriptive bibliographical guides to the government publica¬ 
tions of individual countries are valuable in large reference libraries 
but, unfortunately, there arc few of these. Such a g;uide might tell 
us briefly about the inception and growth of government printing 
aztd pu bl ishing in the country concerned, and should also inform 
us of the general character of the publicadons of individual depart¬ 
ments of all the blbli^aphies of them that are likely to be 
of use. Sometimes also the principal serials, series and other 
works of reference arc recorded. There are, fortunately, a number 
of such guides to the government publicarions of the United 
States, including L. J. Schmeckcbicr's Coummmt publications and 
their use (and ed., 1939) and D, C- Tomkins’ Materiah/or ths study 
^Ou federal goommetti (1948). The most recent work of this kind 
and the one that is the mon general in character is 

BOYD (A. M,). United States government publications. 
3rd ed., revised by R. E. Rips. 1949. 

One section of the publicadons of the British government is 
covered by the guides to sudstical publications recorded in the 
references at the end of chapter 4. 

Complete retrospective bibUc^aphies which themselves list 
the output of a country over a period of years are also desirable, 
and such works exist fbr Norway and Italy. In Britain, alas, we 
only have them for parliamentary papers. 

If we divide current British government publicadons into 
groups according to theiT relative accessibility, we shall find tlmt 
we have three classes} printed items which are listed in official 
bibliographies; those which are available, but which are not 
recorded in the official bibliographies ; and those whose circulation U 
restricted ; the latter, needless to say, are also omitted from official 
biblic^piiia. Libraries will, of course, be almost wholly concerned 
with those in the first class, and before devoting some time to a 
cussion of them, I propose to dispose of the second and third 
categories. 
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The second class ought not to enst as such ; they shoiild be 
entered in the official bibliographies. However, government 
departments do occasionally issue items which are not placed 
on general sale but which are usually obtainable if enquiry is 
made. The third class includes a number of important works 
which arc likely to be found only in a limited number of Ubrario, 
in some cases only in those of government departments. Many 
of the publications of the service departments and of H.M. Customs 
and Excise, are not available to most libraries. 'HiIs also applies to 
some special reports and memomnda which are either confidential 
or of very limited interest Another imixntani sot of books are 
the geographical handbooks prepared for the Naval InuJIjgencc 
Xhvision of the Admiralty during the 1939-45 war ; in some cases 
these volumes are probably the best that have been wi ittcn on the 
countries concerned ; they are not, however, available to the 
genera! public and it is unlikely that they will be released, because 
they include a certam amount of materiaJ which is already copy¬ 
right, and the task of disentangling this from the original material 
would be a difficult one. Among the items which are in fact 
available to interested persona, although they are not listed in the 
official bibliographies, are the bibliographies issued by tlic libraries 
of a number of government departments, administrative and 
cxplanawry circulars, and some publicity material. There arc 
probably many other government docurnents whicli are circulated 
only among the g^tvernment personnel concerned; these will 
most likely pass into the archives of the department in 
question and there will be no possibiJity of outside libraries 
obtaining them. The amount of material denied to the 
general public is, however, much smaller than that which 
was inaccessible earlier in our history. Nearly everything required 
by medium-sized and smaller general libraries is now entered in 
the official bibliographies, and such institutions do not have to 
worry unduly about what has been omitted. These defects are, 
however, often very annoying to large and specialized libraries 
and to persons doii^ research; the more so because the defects 
could be easily remedied. 

The majority of British government publications arc printed 
and published by His Majesty’s Stadoncry Office {often referred 
to as H-M.S.O., a custom which will be followed in the rest of this 
chapter). 

British government publications on general sale are divided 
into two classes, “parliamentary publications ” and “non- 
parliamcntary publications ”. Pariiamentary papers are those 
which have been officially received by one of the Houses of 
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PatUament; nowadays those of the Houae of Commons are by hr 
the most important- The first of the Commons papers was the 
“ Grand remonstrance ” of 1641; its publication was preceded 
by a heated debate as Co whether the Commons could print an 
item on its own. House of Lords papers are small in number these 
days; before 1900 there were over one hundred a year, but many 
of these were also included in the Commons series. From 1900 
to 1920 the House of Lords index included references to command 
papers> although these items were actually included only in the 
Commons series. 

Parliamentary papers have been issued in numbered series 
«nce 1801, though there are few libraries in Great Britain which 
have all of them and fewer wliich have considerable holdings of 
the items issued before 1801- At that time some were printed in 
the journals of the Houses and some published separately. Early 
parliamentary papen are not uncommonly required by persons 
doing research. 

parliamentary papers are not distinguished from non¬ 
parliamentary ones by subject content ; indeed some serial items 
have been transferred from the one group to the other at various 
; this changing was especially common during the years 
1915-53. Thus when it is noted that parliamentary papers 
increased conriderably up to 1914, and that since that year there 
have not been so many, we should consult the relative output of 
non-parliamentary papers before coming to conclusions about 
trends in the amount and value of government publications. 

Parliamentary papers can be arranged In two official *’ ways 
(though in most lilmries they are better closely classified) ; first 
accordii^ to the way they arc set out in the monthly lists published 
by H.M.S.O., and secondly according to the arrangement specified 
by the annual title-pages and indexes to them®; this latter method 
is ofien adopted by libraries which take them all. The first 
arrangement distin g uishes between House of Lords papers and 
bills, House of Commons papers, House of Commons bills, and 
command papers. All these classes, except command papers, are 
numbered consecutively each session. Command papers have 
been numbered in four series from 1833 onwards, though the 
numbers were not placed on the documents themselves until 1870. 
Nos. 1-4255 were issued in 1833-1869 ; nos. C.i-C.9950 in 1870- 
1899 5 nee. Cd. 1-04,9239 in 1900-1918 ; while the present scries 
started with Cmd.i in J919. Command papers conrist of docu¬ 
ments relating to matters likely to be the subject of early legislation 

i They «e fint published unbound ; after the end of each senoa, tide pages 
and iodexa are provided for them. 
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or aro itenu which are otherwise necessary for all members. In 
theory they arc presented by command of the Crown, without a 
formal order by either House ; in fact they are presented by public 
departments, and the decision as to whether a publication Is to be 
a command paper or a non-parllaoientary one is taken by the 
department concerned, subject to Treasury reflations. 

The arrangement used when parliamentary papers arc collected 
into sets to agree with the official indexes, is, for the House of 
Commons, as follows : ( 1 ) public bills, (u) reports of commltiett, 
(iii) reports of commissioners (including those of royal com¬ 
missions), and (iv) accounts and papers, the last b«ng the most 
numerous. 

The annual reports of subordinate government departments, 
the reports of smaller departmental committees and the minutes 
of evidence before royal commissions are usually non-pariiamentary 
papers. This latter group also includes most of the publications 
dealing with sciendiic and technical subjects, health, education, 
employment and commerce; in fact the majority of what might 
be called the routine papers and reports of investigations made by 
the various government departments. 

Some government publications are entered in The Briiish 
national bibUogiaj^, TU and Tho publisher's cireidar ; 

entries in TJu bookselUr are carried into Whitaker's cumulotioe book 
list. The needs of even small libraries are unlikely to coincide 
exactly with the selections made by the pubbcations just dtcd. 
In the classified portion of Whitaker's amdalivs book Hsi the govern¬ 
ment publications are brought icg:ether. They are not, as has 
already been stressed, restricted by subject, this division of Whitaker's 
is a form division adopted for alleged convenience. 

Many small and all medjum<ized libraries will need some, 
and the largest general libraries all, of the current bibliograpbia 
of its own publications issued by H.M.S.O. Taking these biblio¬ 
graphies in order of frequency of publication, the firai Is the Daify 
list of ^ovemsnefU publictstions. This is a micneographed publication 
which libraries receive free of cha:^ if they spend above a certain 
sum annually on H.M.S.O. publications. In it the new 
parliamentary publications are set out in the order indicated 
earlier, and these arc followed by the non-parliamentary one, 
the latter being arranged by the issuing department or bo^. A 
further section of misceUaneous items include the publications of 
those international organizations for which H.M.S.O. acts as a 
sales agent. There is no subject index. The printed monthly 
and ann\ial lists, Gooemnent puhHeaiions: menihlji list and Consolidaud 
list of government publteations have first a parliamentary list and then 
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a ** da»ified " list. The latter records non-parliamentary publi- 
cations, those parliamentary publications which are identified 
with IndiNddual departments and also the publications of inter¬ 
national organisations mentioned above. A third section Ibts 
periodicals. Both these publications have indexes of subjects and 
names.^ Statutory iostrumeots are in the i£rt . . . only; 

indexes to them are dted later in this chapter. 

Although pariiamentary papers are included in the annual 
Cwolidattd list of publieaiions, those of the Hotise of Comruons also 
have, as has already been mentioned, their own annual index, called 
the List of tfu biUSy reportSy tsiimaUs and acsounts and olhsr papfrsprinted by 
order <ffihe Hovse of Cornmens and of papers presented by eommandy wUh a 
general a^eielie^ index thereto. This work ^so conveniently 
cumulates, the last cumulative volume beiog that for 1944-45 
1948-49 published in 1950. The ConsoUdaUd list of geoerrmenipuilie^ 
Hons does not, unfortunately, cumulate; its volumes have, however, 
been given continuous paginations in five-year groups from 1938. 
It is planned that three indexes covering 1936*50 will be issued. 
From January 1950 onwards cards have been prepared by H.M.S.O. 
for each of the items it has placed on sale ; subscriptions can be 
placed for these. 

We have a series of retrospecus^ bibliographies for House of 
Commons . . . papers, which taken together go back to the 
be^nning of the moeteenth century. Retrospective bibliographies 
of the publications of the House of Lords, covering many year; in 
one alphabet, deal with the period 1801-1864/5 > h^om 1685 to 
1920 there are separate anntiaJ indexes, while for items since that 
date reference should be made to the Consolidated list of gooeiTtment 
publications. In recent years separate indexes have not been 
published because the number of House of Lords papers has been 
very small. 

There are a number of other useful retrospective bibliographies 
in addition to those already mentioned; they are set out In a 
small pamphlet issued by H.M.S.O., Indexes and bibHographioal 
publications of H.M. StaHanery Q^ice (^939)* Of the unofficial 
bibliographies covering many years, one of the most useful is* the 
section of the Library of Congress catal^ue (see chapter 6), which 
records the British government publications held by that library. 
These two volumes can be obtained separately and are of great 
use in a large British library. Their title is as follows: Catalog 
^ Great Britain entries represented by Library of Congress prinfed eards 
issued to 3/, ipfg (2 vols., 1944). This catalogue is an author '* 

^ Goeenmeni publmHotu: eonselideud Iisiftr <1950) coBiains an intenatma 
preface. 
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catalogue, in contradistinciion to lh« other retrospective biblio- 
graphia which have just been mentioned, for they are all subject 
indexe. These subject indexes, especially the earlier ones, have 
many idiosyncrasies in their choice of headings, as users discover 
by bitter experience. There are no official retrospective subject 
indexes to non-parliamentary publications covering all of them and 
tracing those published in the nineteenth century is often a very 
difficult matter. 

Nor is there a general list of the British government publications 
which are in print ac the present time. Separate lists are published 
by H.M.S.O. for many departments, recording for the most part 
their items which are still in print (though this is not always the case, 
for sectional list 24, which Is quot^ again later in this chapter, also 
includes out-of-print items). The sectional lists will often Itelp us to 
idendfy quickly a government publication of whose date we arc 
unsure; they are frequently revised. They should be kept 
in all but the smallest reference Ubraries, and used in the 
same way as are the catalogues issued by individual commercial 
publishers. These departmental lists were not published 
during the 193^43 war and the ones which have appeared 
recently are usu^y much thinner than their pre-war pre¬ 
decessors. This is partly because so many items are now out 
of print- Large refbcnce libraries might, then, retain the pre-war 
deparosental lists for thrir records of earlier titles. Some of the 
new sectional lisu record items on one subject issued by more than 
one department. 

It is now proposed to review some of the principal kiixds of 
British government publications in more detail, and those connected 
most intimately with Ae current activities of Parliament will be 
desdt with ftrsc. 

The official reports of Ae debates in boA Houses of Parliament 
are published daily, one for the Gommoss and ona for Ae Lords, 
when Ae House are sitting. These are followed by weekly 
editions, and eventually these unbound issues are superseded by 
two series of bound volumes, one for each House. Each of Aese 
volumes has an index of names and subjects, and in the last volume 
of each series for each session Aere is an mdex covering Ae whole 
of Aat s^on. The daily editions are produced at great speed so 
as to be available A members on the morning after Ae day wiA 
which they deal. Errors detected m Aem are corrected m Ae 
bound volumes. 

Earher m our history official reports were not made, nor were 
unofficial ones always available to the public soon after Ae debates 
tpok place. We now have various unofficial series available to us 
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for the earlier years.? The present series can be traced back to 
i8o5> though when this senes began it was unofficial; it xvas 
produced by the Hansard family undl 189a. The present day 
debates are still referred to as ** Hansard ”, the name having been 
reinstated on the publications themselves in 1944- They have 
only been printed by our government since 1909. Up to chat year 
only the chief speeches were printed in full, with suimnaxies of the 
others; from that date complete verbatim reports have been 
issued. In that year, too, the debates were first published in 
separate series for each House ; previously they had been issued 
in volumes together. 

On 15 February, 2949 there was a mistake in HoASard ; the 
question was raised in the House of Commons next day. The 
Speaker said that Hatuord was not the official r^>ort. The official 
record was the VoUs end fnocet^ngs ; there it was correct. The 
mistake in Hansard would, however, be automatically corrected 
now that it had been mentioned.^ 

Tbe official reports of debates in standing committees are a 
separate series which have been published since 2919. There are 
also some other series of documents prepared for members of 
Parliament and Lords which are not recorded in the official 
bibliographies and which are taken by very few librsuies. These 
consist, in part, of the documents which members are given each 
day during the session, weekly lists of public bills and statutory 
rules and orders, and “ supply lists The essentials of these are 
Skbstracted and given a continuous pagination as the Votes and 
proctedings. Both Hoxises also have Journals \ in the case of the 
Commons it dates back to 1547, while that for the Lords began in 
1509. In the early years they contain important records of the 
substajice of the proceedings in both Houses ; as a record of the 
form of the proceedings they are evidence in courts of law. They 
have both apnual a^ elaborate ten yearly indexes, for the 
precedents they record govern prescftt*day parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. They are, however, only to be found in the larger and 
more specialized libraries of the country, In distinction to Hansard 
which is, or should be, available in many medium-sized and smaller 
libraries. 

Bills presented in either House are first published separately 
(usually on pale green paper); if they are passed into law they are 
then published separately as acts. Both these sets of documents 

’ For a list of ihae, see Bellot (H. H.) and Beer (E, S. de). '* Geaeral 
eoUeaiea* of reports of parliamenuiy debates siaee 1660.” of At 

IvtiSta* td fasten^ RuMM ,vol. i o (j 93 S)< PP' < 7 >* 77 * 

* Tht fmtt of td February, baa an ifiteresnog leader 00 the subject oa 
p. 5 * 
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are parliamenUry papers, but only the biils are included in the 
series of voiumes of parliamentary papers. A separate volume of 
the acts £br each year in which there is an index is published after 
the end of that >'ear. A ChroTtologicol table and index of slaluUs in force 
is published annualiy. This is in two volumes, the first of which 
lists acts of Parliament in chronological order, showing the effects 
of later enactments on each act \ those which have been completely 
repealed are printed in italic type. The second volume consisb 
of a subject index ^ no references are made in this to acts which 
have been repealed. Of late there has been an interval of more 
than one year between the appearance of revisions. 

TJu elaiuUs of realm and TAe statuUf at hr^ are the titles of 
two series of volumes wluch include the acts prior to the series of 
annual volumes which we now know as the Public general acts and 
the Chirdt Assembly measvts. Practising lawyers arc more likely to 
use the volumes of the Statutes reoisei or an unofficiai, annotated 
edition of the laws of England. Publication of a new edition of 
the Stat}iUs reoised is scheduled to begin in 1930 ; it will give the 
texts of all the laws and all the Church Assembly measures in force 
on December 31, 1948. It will be kept up-to-date by the issue 
of an annual volume of Directions for noting From 1949 
onwards the texts of the laws thetnselves wlU be found in tbe annual 
volumes of Public general acts . . . The previous edition of the 
Statutes revised recoded legislation in force in 19SO. 

Acts of Parliament are often quoted (correedy) in the following 
^hion : 7 & 8 Geo. 6, Gh. 31 ; this being the description of the 
Education Act, 1944. Explained in detail it means that this act 
is number thirty-one in the Statute Book for tbe parliamentary 
session held in tbe seventh and eighth years of the reign of King 
George VI, 

Local and private acts are not published by H.M.S.O. nor are 
they issued in collected form. H.M.S.O. do^ however, publish 
an annual index to them, and has also published some retrospective 
indexes, including an Index to local and personal acts consisting ^ 
classed ^ts of the local and personal and prieate acts and special orders 
and special procedure orders^ iSos-i^ (t 949 )< These acts deal with 
a wide variety of subjects, including bridges, roads and canals. 
They are not to be found in quantity in very many British hbraries, 
many of the latter beii^ satisfied with those which coocem the 
locality in which they are situated. Some of the most extensive 
collections are in law libraries which are not accesuble to the 
genera) public. 

Stanicory instruments (formerly called statutory rules and 
orders) are legislative enactments which do not have to follow 
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the course through Parliarneat which bills dO; though Farliameot, 
when making provision for thdr production, usually stipulates 
that new rules and orders must be laid before both Houses for a 
period before they come into eAeci. They have increased in 
recent years- The great majority of them arc first published as 
separate items by H.M.S.O. and they are later cumulated into 
annual volumes, though local and personal items and Instrumeots 
revoked during the year of their appearance are not included in 
thee volumes. Separate monthly, half-yearly and annual indexes 
to them are published by H.M.S.O. in which the entries are 
arranged under alphabetical subject headings. An Indtx io 
siatuioiy rvUs and orders in Jorst is published periodically; presuraably 
the next edition will include the words “ statutory instruments 
in its title- The edition current at the time of writing is, 
accordu^ to its title, one recording the statutory rules and orders 
in force on December 31, 1946, though some 1947 rules and 
orders are included. 

Tfu statutory rvUs ^ orders and statutory istslnmeriu raised to 
Lumber 79^, publication of which began in 1950,^ is the third 
edition of that It will extend to some 20 volumes, the last 

of which will be a numerical list of the instruments printed in the 
edition. The main part of the work consisB of an alphabetical 
subject arrangement of instruments in force on the date mentioned 
in the title. It also includes orders in Council and letters patent 
issued under the royal prerogative aflecting the constitutions of the 
colonies, regulating appeals to His Majesty in Council, or making 
laws as to colonial ciurency. It excludes instruments of a local, 
personskl or temporary character. Miscellaneous rules and orders 
which are not statutory in character arc published in the Londort 
goioUt. 

The publications of variotis government departments can be 
roughly grouped for the purposes of description. The majority 
of non-parliamentary publications will fall into one of the categories 
mentioned below, though it should be remembered that some of 
the documents which also fit into these classes and which have 
been prepared by government departments will have been 
published as parliamentary papers. 

The British government publishes much that is of importance 
on science, technology and medicine. The Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, for example, has under its segis a 
number of research boards which publish the rcsulo of their 
investigations into such subjects as building, roads, water pollution, 
etc. The Medical Research Council and the Ministry of Health 
» llie fiitt volume U dated " 1949 ", tboujh it did not appear uodl 1950 
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publish the results of invesiig&tions in their fields. Other tcrhoic&I 
publications ere issued by the service department, while the 
Ministry of Agriculture is another source of many publications in 
its particular sphere. A recent and extensive set of publicarions 
in this group are the reports on German and Japanese industries 
issued by the Board of Trade. 

A second broad category of pcibHcations are chose which are 
concerned wich comxnercial and economic matters. In these fields 
lie those works issued by such departmeuts as die Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, the Treasury, and the Board of 
Trade. Important pubUcacions give the financial accounts of 
our country and much other statistical material. A few of these 
works were cited at the end of chapter 4. 

Although historical material is published from time to time 
by some of the government departments whose output would 
normally fall into one of the two groups just discussed, there are 
some large classes of pubUcadons which are wholly concerned 
with material that is now primarily of historical interest; these 
are conveniently discussed together. 

Record publications have been appearing for over one hundred 
years and during that time a considerable amount of material 
has been publish^. The first publication of original manuscript 
source material on a coosideral^ scale was by the Record Com> 
missioners; this was continued more systematically by the Public 
Record Office itself. One well known series of voliuna is Tht 
chromeUs and mffunaU qf Great Britain and Inland daring the miidU 
ages (Rerum Britannicarum Mcdli /Evi Setipcores). Most of the 
material included in this serita is not irom documents in the Public 
Record Office ; the latter body is now itself editing or calendaring 
and publishing the state records. The volvunee of the '‘Rolls 
Series" (as the series Just quoted Is sometimes called) are to 
be found in many libraries in Britain, unused and often housed 
away from the readers. They are, however, Important and may 
be demanded by scholars. As they are not always folly catalogued 
in libraries, assistants should look over the special H.M.S.O. list 
(Sectional list 24), which catalogues all the works issued by both 
the Record Commissioners and the Public Record Office, to 
familiarize themselves with the kind of works which are 
included. 

These printed volumes, and indeed the whole printed output 
of H.M.S.O., are but a part of the mass of the records of the 
admimstration of England, the majority of the documents of which 
are not printed, but which itowadays remain in the archives of 
the department concerned until they are finally transferred to the 
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Public Record Office. Record Office printed publiCAtion^ arc 
thua drawTi from many difTercQi government departments and it 
is according to thdr department of origin that they should be 
arranged and not according to the accident of their pubHcadon. 

In addition to printing medieval documena, records of more 
modem times have been published, such as Treasury Books of the 
sixteenth centiu7 and a series of coroments on Er^Uah afiairs from 
foreign archives. Many other printed volumes of records have, 
of course, been published by both national and local societies; 
it is rash to assume that a reference one has to some such volume 
is bound to be a government publication. Example of national 
societies which have published such volumes are the Pipe Roll 
Society, the Selden Society and the British Record Society. 

Occasionally readers will require material which has not been 
printed and then they must be referred to the body which has the 
relevant archives. If it is the Public Record Office, as will often 
be the case, both library assistant and enquirer, if they are unsure 
about methodology there, will do well to consult both an intro* 
ductory guide on the subject*® and a fuller descriptive guide.” 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission is editing and publish¬ 
ing manuscripts in private collections and institutions which 
throw light on the dvil, eccledastical, literary and scientific history 
of the country and it began publishing in 1870. In its works, 
fuU transcriptions of certain of the manuscripts are sometimes 
printed, though more oft e n a description, of their substance is 
^en, perhaps with quotations from the more importsmt passages. 
In thdr more recent reports the Commissioners have tended to 
deal more fully with a smaller number of collecdons. These 
reports are examples of works which w'ere once included in the 
series of parliamentary papers (up to and including 1919), but 
which are now noo-parliamentary publications. A general list 
of, and alphabetical index to, those published up to 1946 Is given 
in the Twtn^hucond uport qf the He^ Cmmissim m Nistorvei 
Mamseripts (1946 ); ftie individual reports are also indexed 
separately^ Fuller collective indexing is done by the Gmde to the 
Tfporls and eolUeiians of manuscr^ts of privets fandlieSt serporatioM s/td 
in Great Briiain and Irelaid. The first part of this, arranged 
topographicaliy, 1$ a parliamentary paper (1914, vol. XXXV, 
Cd. 7594) ; the second part is an index of persons, edited, in two 
volumes, by F. Bickley (1935-36). A revised edition of the 

GsJbrtith p/. H,}, Aji atndnetioa lo tfu use ^iAspiAHe reeer^. i$ 94 . 

GiuKpjH (M. £.). Guide U the mu. ei the Publu Reurd Ofu. 2 vob. 1933-84. 
Vol. T. L<^ record*. Vol. s. Stare paper* aod record* 01 public dcpwtmsnts. 
The Public Record Office is i*pi»ng a new ihiJe Us M* psj^ nsoris ; at the tune of 
vmting, however, onlyParl i: Insndut^ (1949) has appeared. 
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lopoeraphiMl indoc, which will cover later repom as well as 
earher ones, is being prepared, as is a separate index of persons 
mcntiojwd in the later reports. 

The Royal Commimon on Historical Monuments (there arc 
separate cemmiaions for Scotland and Wales) ^ms at produ^g 
a set of volume which will give a complete docripUon of the 
archatology and architecture of this country- Sev^l volumes are 
devoted CO each county, though only a few counties have, as yet, 

^‘’‘^r^rdad^y Urge amounc of space devoted liere «> the 
historical publications as compared with that gi*w lo the d^ip- 
tion of economic and commercial and scientific and techmcal 
literature printed by the govenumenc is no index of their re utivc 
importance in libmries. In most large general libraries the latter 
rroups of subjects are more in demand. In mentioning these 
broad subject groups into which many government pubhcalions 
fail, the whole field has by no means been covered, Wf wch mOjects 
as art and education are dealt with in other “ official works. 

The publications of Royal Commissions and of the other major 
committees set up by the government arc nearly always command 
papers and are thus most oflen to be found in the parham^tary 
papers. The minutes of evidence taken before such commissions 
and committees are, however, usually published as non-parlia- 
mentary papers. These bcMdies are often knovm by the n^« ol 
their chairman, e.g. the Htporl o/tfu cm o/Mdm cmmlUe ctf which 
Miss Myra Curtis, C.B.E., was chairman is often referred to as 
the report of the “ Curtis ” Committee. In recent years the names 
of such persons have been included in the indexes lo Geecrmruiu 
duhUcatims: monthly list and the annual CtmsoUdaUd lut Gj 
puilicatioru, so the exact title and det^U of recent reports 
can be found through those publications- Many hbranes, too, 
make entries in their author catalogues under the names of 
these chairmen. There are not, however, many of the larger 
Ubraries which have “author” entrie for Ae ch^en 
of committees and commissions which sat in the mneteenth uid 
early twentieth centuries, and a printed list of such persons with 
references to the full titles of the documents that were published 
would be very useful indeed. AJindwg list of British royal cornm^n 
reports; compiled by B. L, Gating (1955) is useful, 

but it docs not mention chairmen. 

An error commonly made by youi^ assistants (and also 
occasionally perpetrated by those who ought to be wiser) « to 
assume that a report of a committee which a reader has asked for 
is necessarily a govcxnincnt publication. Many private 
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commiutes have, of course, made and published reporu and (hese 
should be found under their appropriate headings in the library's 
catalogue, if they are in stock. The Report of a jurt^ ummiUi on 
the probians of ageing and the can of old people (with the title Old people) 
is, for example, the production of a non-govemxnental coxranittee 
and is published by tbe 0 >ford Uoiveisity Press. 

A further point to be remembered is chat reports of royal 
commissions and other committees may be published by other 
governments than our own. Several important royal commission 
reports have been published by dominion governments. 

The currenc output of government pubUcations in the Umted 
States now far exceeds in number that of any other country; 
the majority of its publications (“ documents " is the term generally 
used for them) are issued by the Government Printing Office in 
Washington. They are similar in many ways to those of our own 
country ; for example the distinction between parliamentary and 
non*parLiameniary papers in Great Britain is paralleled to some 
extent in the United States by the division of th«r pubUcations 
into congressional and departmental documents. The majority of 
British libraries can purchase British government publicacons at 
halfpnce. Many American libraries do not have to pay for tbe 
publications of their government. In July 1948 there were 195 
** all" depository libraries and 418 libraries recriving a selection 
of United States government publications Qee of charge.** “ All ” 
depositories do not, however, receive everything automatically. 

United Slates government publications are not entered in the 
current American bock-trade bibliographies, in contrast to thdr 
British counterparQ, some of which, as we have seen, are entered 
in such publications as The bookseller. Tbe best known of the 
special bibliographies issued by the Government Printing Office 
is VmUd SiaUs govemmeni publications : monthly catalog ( 1395 - .), in 

which the current output is listed under the names of the various 
government departments. This work has a detailed author and 
subject index, iha index in the December Issue being a cumulative 
one for the whole year. The great majority of British libraries 
can End in the Monthly catalog, as it is often called, all that they are 
ever likely to need—and far more. Some two or three thousand 
items are listed in each monthly issue. After the 1 939*45 war 
an eftbrt was made to secure in it a better coverag;e of the output 
of the United States government and its agencies. We were told 
in 1947 that “all efforts will be concentrated on malfing the 
MofiMy catalog a complete, comprehensive hst of all goverament 
publications, printed or processed, whether reproduced at the 
McCamy (T. L.) ^ownmpU ptiliunms fir lAe eitiia (1949), p. 89. 


n 
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Governjncnt Printii^ Office or elsewhere Certainly since 
that cbe MorOhly ealalog has improved. It still does not, 
however, give a complete record of all the fugitive processed 
items being issued. Some agencies of the United States government 
produce special current lists of their ovm publications and these, 
because of their fullness, arrangement, annotations and special 
indexes are supenor to the MmMy catalog for their particular 
purposes. To use them one has, of course, to know the name of the 
issuing department of the work being sought. Tlie Bureau of the 
Census, for example, issues a monthly Cmus puhlications: list qf 
publicaiions ismd (1943- .) and it also publishes CVruur 

publieations: catalog and subject guide (1945* .). Tlicrc are 

three quarterly issues and an annual cumulation of the latter. 
In the " General mtormation given in each issue of the Monthly 
catalog it is also pointed out that " more chan 12,000 different 
arc usually introduced during a congress and there are 
additional prints on many during the progress of the legislation 
. . . congressional documents, hearings and reports [are also a 
problem] because there are approximately 6,000 . . . durii^ a 
congress Not all this material is recorded. 

Some United States agendes have lists of their publications 
which are in print; some have retrospective catalogues of great 
utility. The Catalog of United States censtu publk&liTns, 
by H. J. Dubestcr (1950) is an example of these. The 
Superintendent of Bocuments also publishes a series of Priee lists. 

of these records publications in print on a specific subject, 
for the most part irrespective of issuing ^ency. 

Only a fw United States government publications are bought 
by small and medium-sized British libraries, and these iosmutions 
be even less concerned with the publications of other foreign 
governments. A number of the larger general libraries and some 
important specialized ones will, however, require them ; many of 
the bibliographies which record them are quoted in the work by 
J. B. Childs which was mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 

The Colonial Office issues a mimeographed Monskly of 
ofioial colonial publications (June 1948' .) •, this records items 

reedved in the Reference Section of its Information Department. 
This publication is of great value in spite of the fact chat it is 
ajTai^;ed primarily according to the source of supply of the items 
concerned rather chan by territory or subject; it has no indexes. 
One part of it analyses the contents of government gazetCa, while 
another lists maps. Relevant H.M.S.O. publications are also 

Liirary jetmei, vel. 72 ((5 September 1947!, p. ISS4. See also the 
anoounconent in the September 1947 ii»ue of the itself. 
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included. Its lisdngs are not exhaustive but, since many of the 
territwies concerned do not publish separate lists of thrir 
we have to rely on this work. It should be made a printed publi¬ 
cation with indexes. The Grown Agents for the Colonies also issue 
a small List of ptthlications rfcewd which covers six territories 
not included in the Colonial Office list. 


ItEFEHEJiCBS 

The following descriptions of United l^ngdom government 
publications may be used to supplement the information in this 
chapter: “The state as publisher”, by S. H, Horrgcks, 
ManefusUr misw (1948), pp. 65-74 “ H.M.S.O. publications ” 

by W. Cox, Aflib procetdings, vol. i (November 1949), pp. 251-56. 
The Gmd« to Vu colUetwns (1948) published by the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science also include a detailed account 
of the bibliographies of United Kingdom government publications, 
together with information about die bibliographies issued by a 
number of other countries. The Manxial of gozenan^nt pubilcaiion^ : 
Vniui StAUi and foragny by E. S. Brown (1950) deals with the 
publications of the League of Nations, the United Nations, the 
United States and the United Kingdom at more length chan it 
does with the publications of other countries. It is not inteoded 
to be comprehensive nor is its material well arranged. It is, 
however, useful for supplementary reading and its references 
may be useful to persons in smaller libraries. 

British parliamentary papers, including those distributed 
for the most part to members only, are described on pp. 86-98 of 
An Intnduit^on to the procedure if ihe House of Cornmns, by Sir O. . 
Campion (and cd., 1947 ; reprinted with corrections, 1950), and 
in chapter four of K. R. Mackenzie’s TTu EttgUshporlumens {1950). 
An interesting account of the publication of our parliamentary 
debates Is given on pp. 126-132 of Our Parliament, by S. Gordon 
(2nd ed., 1946). 

Students should abo read the chapter on “ Documentadon “ 
by H. N. M. Winton in the s$4$ annual review tf UrnUi Piesions 
Q^<a^s (1950) i the rpjo canua/ renew . . . will contain a 
supplementary essay. 

Por reference and acquisition puiposes writings by J. K. 
Wilcox may be consulted. “ New guides and aids to public 
documents use, 2945-4B ”, Special Hbraries, vol. 40 (1949}, pp. 
371-77, 406-12 by this author, records items from both the Unit^ 
States and other countries. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS OF REFERENCE 

The smallest reference libraries need some biographical 
dicdonaries, while medfum'Sized and laige general referatce 
Ubrarie will have many work* of tius kind. Morexn/er the kirgcr 
the library the more individual biographic* and autobiographies 
it will have and the greater will be its biographical resources 
in works of reference which are not strictly bh^rapbical in 
character. The biographical section of Mud^t is a lengthy one ; 
moreover many of the works listed elsewhere in that work do 
contain bi<^aphical infenuatios. 

Biography is so perva^ve that It might take several days in a 
large reference library to find biographical information ihont 
an obscure indrviduaL If, ai^ such a search, nothing had been 
found, the reference librarian would rarely be able to say that he 
was sure his library contained nothing about the person concerned. 
Often when one is asked for biographical information about 
a person, the first thing to do is to see if one’s library has a suitable 
individual blogr^hy. In many public libraries the lending depart* 
ment will have more works of this kind chan the reference hbrary. 

If it is oojy a well^tabhshed fact that is required about 
someone, such as his date of birth, we may find what we require in 
an international biographical dictionary, if the person has been 
recorded there. The national biographical dictionaries will 
record more people and will usually give more ioformation about 
them. The information they contain will often be adequate for 
our enquirers. On the other hand, if it is a case cf “ iit more 
information found the better", or if our quarry is not so well 
known or is otherwise elusive, we may welt turn quite soon to 
special bi^rapbieal dictionaries of writers, painters and musicians, 
of persons of particular faiths, of those who went to particular 
schools or universities or who practised particular professions, or 
dictionaries of persons who lived in particular counties, cities or 
towns, to mention only a selection of the speual vmrks of this kind. 
If articles in the kinds of books mentioned so &r in this paragraph 
prove too short, we may find attached to them references tc fuller 
sources. In searching for an individual biography of someone, we 
may have to examine many of the books dted in chapters 6 to 9 
of the present work. 
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Anothtr source for persons whose date 0/ dcaih we know will 
be obituaries in periodicals and newspapers. Our library may 
also have many genealogical works and these may be needed.' 

If a question is not a request for general biographical information 
about a person but concerns some special aspect or particular fact 
about his life, we may need other types of books. If, for example, 
we are asked where a certain person was living on a specific date 
or where someone was bom, we may have to consult directories, 
parish registers (primed or manuscript), electoral regiaicm and 
such-like works. We may need these kinds of books in a general 
swch for biographical information aa well, for if we can find no 
biography of the person in question we may have to piece together 
what we can from such sources- Or it may be that finding entries 
in such places as directories will give us clues, such as information 
about a person’s home or occupation, that will enable us to trace 
a biography- The drawing icg^cr of scattered frets about a little- 
known individual into a biographical sketch is likely to be dme 
consuming, Sometimes we will have to indicate to our cnqtmeis 
the way they should proceed and not do the work ourselves. 

Many historical works which are not identified by their titles 
as conuining biographies will, nevertheless, be useful to us. In a 
classified library the histories of special subjects arc likely to be 
classified with those subjects, so that in a biographical search we 
may well need to move in many different parts of the library. 
When searching for obscure individuals we will often have to work 
with books connected with the history of his places of birth and 
residence, if they are known. The public and other libraries of a 
county, dty or town will often have special indexes or material in 
manuscript form to help with persons connected with their region. 
There are also special resources of this kind abroad, such as the 
Archives dc Biographic Fran9aisc at the Bibliothique Nadonalc- 

There are a number of works of reference which have 
biographical sections, though this is not apparent from their dries; 
the India and Pakistan yearbook is a typical example of these. 
Biographical sections are included in many of the directories of 
special subjects and in such local works of reference as the 
BirmfrgAflm past year book and who's taho. The Proceedings of the 
British Academy and the Recuetl dss emrs of the Academic dc 
Droit International are examples of serials which regularly 
include biographis. In both these journals, too, we are usually 

' The tracic|; of iorannation about an eaquirer’i ascesion is a apcdaliaed 
kind at «*ork wluch U not treated in any detail here. Some librarie axe eauneua 
about ipendiog much doe helping enquirers of this kind, while others do not 
dilfereatiaie tlik work from ocher cads of reference work. \ 
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giv«D bibliographical information about the works written by the 
triographees. Tbc biographies in the Proeetdings of the British 
Academy arc obituaries; many other learned sodelics also publish 
regularly obituaries of their members. The indexes to periodicals 
recorded in chapter 7 will reveal some of this material. 

Bibliographies of biography arc only a guide to a small part 
of the biographical resources of even a moderate sited reference 
library. Some representadve examples may, however, l>e con¬ 
sidered here before we deal with the biogiaphical dictionaries 
themselves. Many recently published biographies in English 
are indexed in the 

Biography index. 1946- 

This is a publication of the H. W, Wilson Company ; it appears 
quarterly and cumulates annually. A further cumulation covering 
the period January 1946-July 1949 has abo appeared. It includes 
references to biographies in book form, biographical material 
from periodicals indexed by the other H. W. Wilson indexes and 
from some legal and medical journals, and some obituaries from the 
AVw Icrk tunis. Volumes of collective biography are analysed. 
In addition to the main alphabet of names, there Is an index of 
professions and occupations. A la^ percentage of its entries are 
for Americans and it is unlikely that many of these will ever be the 
subject of queries in British libraries. Nevertheless the work is 
useful; it is the only one of its kind that we have. 

Four well-known bibliographies of biography are the 
Biblifigrapfue biogr^>higiu universeU* of E. M. Octiingcr (New ed., 
2 vols., 1866), nipfrlmn des sovruf hislorijm du majtn Age: Wfl- 
hihlicgrapidt by U. Chevalier (New cd., 2 vols-, 1905), An analyiual 
bihlwgrt^ky ofumotrsal colUettd biography by P. M- W^e* (1934) and 
Obituary prior to iBoo by Sir W. Musgrave, edited by Sir G. J. 
Armytage (6 vols., 1899-190!). These works will ofren disappoint 
in smaller reference libraries (if they arc there) because little to 
which they refer will be available immediat^y. ChMlier has 
many references to articles in periodicals, OtHinger even gives 
locations for some of the works he cites irl national libraries and notes 
pertraie. Rkkos indexes the contents of over 3,000 volumes of 
collective biography in English and is a work of some size. The 
present writer has, however, rarely used this book to advantage ; 
apparently the persons he has been seeking are not popular topics 
for volumes of collective biography ) It does not follow, of course, 
that other librarians looking for other persons will be as unlucky. 
Mtisgraot deals with England, Scotland and Ireland only ; the 
other three works are international in character. Mention may 
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also be made of the Dieiionary of biogr<^}acal Ttference by L, B- 
PhiUips (New cd., 1Q89). This gives one line entries for some 
100,000 names. It refers principally 10 dictionaries of biography 
and to that valuable source Tht gmllerrm's 

Turning now to biograpbicaJ dictionaries which are inter¬ 
national in scope we have the feUowing worhs fer our 
contemporaries 

'Hie ioternadona] who*8 who. 1935- 
World biography. 4Ch ed. 2 vols. 194S. 

Curreat biography. 1940- 

Tbe first work named a of British origin and the second is 
American ; the editors of these works have not unnaturally given 
their fellow-countrymen better treatment than they have persoos 
from other countries. TV inUmaSuruil wAo's who is an annual ; 
in many cases it cites publications wririen by the persons it lists. 

hiogr^f^ has more names chan 77 to inUrTialiontU who*s uAo ; 
a new edition of it is in preparadon. Cumnt lnogr<^ appears 
monthly and cumulates annuaUy. The latest annual volume has a 
cumulative index for the period from 1940. Its biographies 
usually run to one or more pages each and they conclude with 
references ; most of these latter arc to biographies in periodicals 
or other biographical dictionaries. Portraits are also included. 
Many of the persons listed are Americans; chough the essays about 
baseball players and managers will not often be needed in the 
United Kingdom, many of the other biographies will be useful. 
Works like CUmnt hiopaphy and the Biography index are used more 
in public libraries than in academic ones. The works died in this 
paragraph are, of course, highly selective and in the nature of 
things can rarely be pre f e r red to the national “who’s whos'* 
whi^ many countries have. 

The two most extensive biographical dictionaries of our 
predecessors arc both of French origin and In both Frenchmen 
receive much attention 

Michaud (J.). Nouvelle biographic unis'erselJe andenne et 
moderne. Nouv. 6 d. 45 vols. 1843-65. 

Hoefer (J. Ch. F.). Nouvelle biographie gdndrale. 46 vols. 
1855-66. 

These works have many imperfections and the quality of the 
biographies in them varies a good deal. The first edition of 
Mukaud is said to have been Royalist-clerical in attitude and 
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biased, the edition recorded above having these faults in its 
earlier volume. Its later volume have a number of long arrldes 
about persons of relatively little importance. Hoifer began by 
being more comprehensive than Muhaud and ended by being less 
so. In spite of these defects these two works are valuable.’ 
There are many smaller universal biographical dictionaries with 
shorter articles, including the Unafr^al pronounciTig dtcliona>y of 
uni mjihohgy of J. Thomas (net fully revised since igot), 
A. M. Hyamson’s Diedoaory ftmversoX hiography (1950), ChojnhtTs's 
biopapH^ iUdonaty (1950) and Wtbsur's biograp/iieal iiedonaTy 
(194$, with addenda 1948). 

Turning now to dictionaries of British contemporaries we have 
the familiar 

Who's who. 1849- 

which in some libraries rivals Whilakn's almanack as the most 
frequently used volume. Who*i lohc has some claim to be con¬ 
sidered intemadonal in character, for it includes Commonwealth 
and United States names as well as some important names from 
other countries. The obituary section at the beginning of each 
volume indicates to us that there will be entries for the persons 
coocemed in the volume for the previous year. Who’s will 
be supported in most libraries by quite a number of dictionaries 
of spedal classes of people. Some of these, as has been previously 
explained, will be parts of works containing other information. 
TV auiiurr's and wriUr*! who's who and The Colonial Qffiu Ust are 
examples of these special dictionaries, chosen at random. 

Of another class of biographical diedonaries three annuals 
may be cited as examples, Barkis gtnealogUal end heraldic hislory of 
ike peera^, baroneta^ and kmghia^, DebTeti*s peerage, baronetage, 
haghiagt and compamonage and Kellfs handbook U> the tilled, landed and 
official elassts> Bwke gives the lineage of peers and barons in detail. 
^brelt gives fuller information about peers and barons than docs 
Kelly, though the latter includes some persons not qualified for 
entry into Debrelt. Lists of members of societies should also be 
mentioned here, though few will give detailed biographical 
information. 

For deceased persoos we have 

The dictionary of national biography, edited by L. Stephen 
[and others]. 1385-S949. 

LibraHes will have this work in differing numben of volumes 

* There is u mterariag tceeiut of Mkhavd, Ho^er and other biographical 
dicCionariea ia the OyaritHy rooiew, vol. ij? (January t884), pp. 187-330. 
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according to the edition they acquired. Tlie main alphabet 
originally appeared in 6$ volume* (1885-1900); it wa* later 
condensed into si volumes; the earlier supplements were 
published in a similar wayj la addition to supplements to the 
or^nal alphabet, there have been decennial supplements recording 
the persons who died in the years 1901-1940. There is also Ttu 
e^>ncise (HcHonay of natumal biogr&phy (formerly called the Index and 
epilme) ; this has two alphabets one for persons who died prior 
to 1900 and a second for those who died later. If one is unsure 
of the e»ct name of a biographec, it will someiimes save time if 
The co^n d.n.b. is consulted first. Corrections arid additions have 
been included in the BnlUlin of the Institute of Hxstorieal Raeank 
(University of London) since 1923 ; a few iibrari® have cut these 
up and made an additional supplementary volume from them. 
G. M. Trevelyan in his English social history remarks chat The 
dkaonory of netiona/ hiograpky was initiated and largely financed 
by the publisher Gecrgc Smith. Trevelyan gives the work high 
praise and concludes by describing it as “ the best record of a 
nation’s past that any cMUsation has produced The is 
cert&nly invaluable in reference work. 

Among ocher general British biographical dictionaries we may 
mention Who was udio, three volumes of which cover ihe years 
2897-1940 (1919-1942) and the Modem English biography of F. 
Boase (6 vols., 189S-1921), Boose records in two alphabets persons 
who died after 1850 ; many of his biographccs are not in the 
D.n.b. The genilemar^s magazi^ has already been noted; Notes 
and queries is another useful journal going back many yean and 
having cumulative indexes. The eompleu peerage by G. B. C[okayiie] 
(New cd., vols. i-ii, A-Sisonby; vol. 13. Peers created 1901-38, 
1910-1949) is the sundard work in its field. 

The two most useful of the dictionaries of persons who attended 
Oxford and Cambridge universities are the Ahsmni Oxmiensis of 
J. Foster (8 vols., 1887-1892) which covers the years I500-i88€ 
and the Abimni Cantabri^ensis of J, A. Venn, part one of which 
covers the years down to 1751 in four volumes (192s-2 7) 
and part two of which has reached JusCamond ” in covering the 
period 1752-1900 in three volumes (1940-47). These worlo do 
not give much biographical information about each individual; 
they are, however, basic sources of reference which will often set 
us searching elsewhere. The same may be said of the registers of 
admistions and biographical dictionaries of persona who attended 

s See the review of (he detennial eupplemeat Tor i9St*40, Tsner Htew 
suppUffUHt, December 1949, p. 8:9 or recent entry for (he work in The 
Lmery f Census evliter teialsg. 
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other schools and universities &nd who were admitted to the 
Ions of Oourt^ 

In the small selection of works concerning: the United Kingdom 
described in the preceding paragraphs the special biographical 
dtedonanes of Scotsmen, Welshmen and Irishmen have not been 
described; there arc, of course, many such works. Wc must 
now cross the Atlantic and note 

Who's who in America, iS^^/i^oo- 1900- 

This appears biennially, the current volume being that for 1950/51, 
This work has also had a montlily supplement dnee DecemlKr 
1959. Like its British counterpart it is a work of repute. Its 
publishers recently Issued a volume Who ktwus -^artd u^at (1949) > 
this is a biographical dictionary with a subject index, It alms to 
be a guide to the subject speclsdlsts in the United States; it is, 
however, an Imperfect record. There Is a senes of valuable 
dictionaries of Amerioat men of science edited by J. Cattell {8th ed., 
1949), Leadtrs ta education edited by J. Cattell and E. E. Ross (3rd 
ed., 1946), and a Dtcliona/y of American fcAo/ars, edited by J. Cattell 

The standard biographical dictionary of deceased Americans 
is the 

Dictionary of American biography, edited by A. Johnson 
[and others], 21 vols. r928-44. 
the twentieth volume of which is an index. The last volume is a 
supplementary one with biographies of persons who died before 
1936. The scholarly articles In this work are supplemented by 
bibliographies and the work Is superior for British purposes to its 
rivals, though the )/alional cyHop^dia of American biography (1892- .) 

U more comprehensive. There is a Who um fa America for the 
period 1897-1942 (2943); a second volume of this work has been 
announced. 

For our contemporaries in France we have the usehil, un¬ 
conventional and amusing, though selective 

l^ctionnmre des contempcralns 1950, par J. Galder-Boisu^e 
fand others], 1950. 

This was issued as two parts of a new series of a periodical entitled 
CrapouiUot. In addition to the conventional Actual information 
about the persons recorded, we are given sketches of thdr careers; 
sometimes there are photographs and cartoons. Le dicUonnaire 

* For a list of ibese see tbe blblic^pby by M. Johnitoo and K. Ravea.Hut, 
BvlUta cf the JmtUuU of muorieol vol. 9 (June and Novonber 1931, 

Februery 193a), pp. 19-30, 65-83, > 54 * 7 o and lo (November 193a), pp.* 
109.13. 
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biogr^iqui tontemporaine (to be published 1950) and an 

Anrmm biographiijui du nwide icmmiqug 4 t soeiaU (to be published 
1951) have both been announced, though the present writer has not 
seen them.. The former work is to come from the publishers 
Pharos " ; the same 6rm issues Lm archives inUmcHonaks, a work 
which, as we saw in chapter 4, includes a biographical section. 
France does not have a “ who's who ” as comprehensive as those 
in the United Kingdom and the United States (unless one of the 
two publications announced is to fill this gap). The three large 
volumes of the Dielwuiasre <ks cvnlen^orains by N. Imbert (1939) 
vdU contain persons not easy to find ebewhere. There is a general 
index in the third volume of this work, 

A scholarly national biographical dktioDary is appearii^ 
slowly 

Dicdormaire de biographie fran^alse, ed. par J. Balteau 
[and others]. 2933- 

At the time of writing it has reached “Bazin”. Like most of 
the other national biographical dictionaries this work has bibli<^ 
graphics. In the meantime Michaud, Hoeftr or the encydopadlas 
will help with the rest of the alphabet for persons who lived before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Apart from a very incomplete ill wer} (1948) Germany 
does not appear to have a “ who’s who ” at the time of writing. 
We have seen in chapter 10 that scholars are recorded In the 
second volume of the Handbu^ 4 er deuts^ Wissmchaft (1949). 
Two other useful volumes for special classes of persons are 
Kursekaer's dtuueher Utcratur-KaUnder (1879- .) and Kursduter's 

GeUhrUn-Kalender (1925- .). Both volumes arc current; they 

contain more bibliographical than biographical information and 
could well have been described In chapter 6. 

The standard dictionary of German biography is the 

Allgemrine deutsche Biographie. 56 vols. !875>t9i2. 

The main part of this work is in two alphabets though, because of 
its numerous supplements, it is better to start a search by using 
its general index. The work records persons who died before 1899 
and it includes bibllograplues. A JVsus deutsche Biographie to be 
•in twelve volumes was armounced during 1950. 

Many other countries have both works of the “ who’s who ” 
type which are r^ularly revised and scholarly national biographical 
dictionaries ; the names of most of them are recorded in Adu^. 
A first*rate general reference library will have as many of these 
foreign works as it can obtain, irrespective of the language in which 
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they are wirien. If possible they should be shelved where they 
<SJi be conveniently consulted by both staff and readers. 

REFBRE^rC£S 

Chapter 6 of M. Hutchins’ Introdvciicn to ujmnet work and the 
appropriate section of H. S. Hirschberg's gn\dt to ujmnet 

books should be consulted. No examples have been given in this 
chapter of actual searches for biographies. The last chapter of this 
volume doe» however, describe one search involving the use of 
biograpliical works of reference. Many additional examples 
have been given by H. Woodbine in 77 tt Library Associaticn record. 
The examples in the foUowii^ issues of tliat Journal are repre¬ 
sentative, voL 3$ (December 1936), p. 619; vol. 42 (August, 
September 1940), p. aoS, 249; vd. 43 (February, April, June 
J941), p. s8, 71, 109 ; vol. 44 (February, April, November 1942), 
p. 17, 46^7, J 70-71 : vol- 45 (May, October 1943), pp. 83*84 
(the enquiry about Canon Newling) and p. 183. 



Chapter i$ 

' ATLASES AND MAPS 

Some geographical works are usually available for reference 
purposes in the stocks of our smallest public libraria. It is not 
unreasonable to expect the library of a small town to have a good 
atlas and gazetteer of the world as well as separate ones, with thdr 
fuller detail, of the British Isles. In addition to these, some, if not 
all, of the Ordnance Survey maps of the district should be in stock, 
together with any maps of the locality which may have been 
published by commercial firms. Old maps may also have been 
acquired and may be needed by persons studyir^ the history of the 
locality. Good use is also usually made by such persons aa tourists 
and business men of works like the road book of England and 
WaUs (*950) published by the Automobile Association. The 
small library will be able to augment these resources by maps and 
plans included In books in its lending department. 

Most of the large general libraries of this country have exten&ve 
colleedona in this held; the material available usually needs 
special furniture with adequate facilides for consultation if it is to 
be properly housed and exploited. It does not always have this 
treatment, unfortunately; usually because the apace required 
cannot be spared for the purpose. If a large public library has 
a separate commercial department, part of the work with maps 
and adases will devolve upon it. The total resources of a large 
public library in maps and plans wiU be ve^ extensive, for many 
excellent items will be available in directories, in sudi series of 
guidebooks as those published by Baedeker and Muirhead, in the 
publicity material issued by holiday resorts and industrial towns, 
in periodicals such sia the Aottoruf ^ogrt^hie TnagoidrUt and in 
encyclopedias, to mention only a few ^ die sources. It is ususdly 
impossible to bring slU this material together into one classihed 
sequence, for this would mean extracting or copying maps out of 
books and periodicals. In some libraries card indexes to maps 
and plans, which are separate &om the other library catalogues, 
have been formed. The upkeep of an index of this kind is no 
light undertaking, for it means that a libraiys intake of new 
publications must be carefully watched for new Items and that 
many comparisons must be made between these and those already 
available, if the index is to direct one at once to the best map for 
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ft parlicular purpoic. Wbether such an index a consiruclcd or 
not wiU depend, of coune, on the estimation made by die librarian 
of the we that it will be to the readers in the library in relation to 
the cost of its upkeep- Some special commercial departments in 
pubUc Ebraiies have found that an index of this kind is well used. 

In addition to having all the old maps of theix localities which 
they can acquire, some of the larger public libraries have valuable 
collections of early atlases and maps of oilier parts of the world. 
These iattcr are also to be found in many of the university libraries 
of the country, together with the general scries of nicKk-rn maps 
which arc necessary for student use- We should expect a umversily 
library’s holdings of maps to be closely related to tlw? iwiching and 
research done in the institution concerned ; the acquisition of 
special collections, however, sometimes remits in a library having 
exceptional additional resources. The Univertiiy of Leeds has 
benefited in this way ; its collection of British county maps and 
atlases is very fine- Similarly the Binningham PubUc Libraries 
possesses, also through the generosity of a privaw individual, a 
fine coll«tion of early atlases of the world. 

A number of important special collections are not immediately 
available to the general public, but their librarians will rarely 
refuse to answer a serious enquiry that it has not been possible to 
solve in public bbraries. Among these collections arc those of the 
Royal Geographical Sowety, the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and the Directorate of Milit^ Survey, BriUin, Libraries 
such as these contain many maps which have not been placed on 
general sale or recorded in published bibliographies. 

Every assistant in a library should know some elementary 
facts about cartography. The conventional signs used on the 
better known scries rfmaps should be understood. The scales on 
which maps have been constructed are usually expressed in one 
of two ways, as a simple fraction, or as (in Britain) so many inches 
to a or so many miles to the inch. It may be necessary, if 
one is compariog notes of two maps, to do a small calculation 
before it is clear which of the two is on the larger scale- Two 
convenient equivalents can usefully be borne in mind ; i : 10,000 
is roughly equivalent to six inches to a mile, and i : 1>000,000 
approximates to fifteen and a half miles to one inch. Those are, 
respectively, in British official terminology, medium and small 
scsies 5 a eommonly used scale between them is that of one mch 
to one mile, which is i : 631360. 

A more difficult matter which may have to be faced is that of 
distinguishing between the projections on which maps have been 
made. Some aliases include illustrative examples of the various 
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projecUons and ic is to tbese, or to a monograph on the subject,' 
that anyone with no special knowledge of cartography should 
resort for further information. Mercator’s projection, on which 
many maps were constructed in earlier years, gives, fii: example, 
^eac distortion in the upper latitudes and now has many new 
rivah, though it is still of great use to navigators. 

The distinctions between various types of maps should be 
clearly understood, Cadastral maps show the boundaries of 
pcopeny and individual buildings; topographical maps show both 
the natural and arli 6 cial features of their area. It. the towns and 
roads, etc,, as well as the hills, valleys and other such features, 
On the maps in atlases most of the topographical features are 
generalized. 

Some of the principal sources of reference will now be discussed, 
beginning with atlases and continuing with series of sheet maps. 
There is, at the present time, a great need for a new large atlas of 
the world. The majority of the best atlases that we have were 
produced in the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties and all are 
in need of some revision, while the most recently published ones 
have not superseded them in cartographical excellence or in detail. 
Tt seems probable, however, that publishers will wait until fron^ers 
are more settled before launching such a project. The production 
of an atlas of the world with large, detailed and specialized maps 
drawn afresh is a difficult undertaking ; consequently many atlases 
make use of maps previously published dsewhere. The 
p^edia Britannica world alias, for example, which appeared In 1949, 
made use of maps in an earlier atlas published by the firm of 
Hammond. Many of the best atlases have been published in 
parts. Of the large atlases of the world that axe generally accessible 
in British libraries, that published by Tho lirrm is still the best for 
many purposes 

The limes survey atlas of the world, prepared under the direction 
of J. G. Bartholomew. 199^99. 

This was originally published in loose-leaf form, with a separate 
index ; it was later published in one volume and is now, u^rtu- 
nately, out of print. Physical features are dearly shown on it, 
relief being demonstrated by colours varying from green for the 
lowlands to brown for the highlands. In referri:^ from its index to 
an individual map, a loose transparent sheet with grid lines is used. 

The other large atlases of the world to be described here were 
published on the Continent. Two important ones appeared in 
Germany 

I Stub as Steen (J, A.) MuoAetitfi tfi tb ^mAppr^tawm. ed. 1949. 
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ANDREE (R.) Andrees allgcmeioer Handatlas. 8t« Aufi., 

hng. von E. Ambroaius. 2 vols. 1930. 

STIBLER (A.) Handatlas. xote Aufi. 2 vols. 1934- . 

The daws of publication on the title-pages of both Slitler and Andrfe 
were changed in re-Usues of these works; those given above are 
not the earliest for tbc editions quoted. The present writer has 
seen various copies of Slifler; some of them Ixavc tide^pages in 
French. After lualung extensive enquiries, he has been unable to 
discover whether the tenth edition, wluch was appe^ing in parts 
before the recent war, was ever completed. TJic edition rreorded 
above does not include climatic or other specialized maps and 
is usually criticized for including too much detail; in particular 
its maps are crowded with place names. All names are given in 
the language of the country concerned. Andree’s atlas does include 
climatic, ethnographic and Other special maps. Its physic^ maps 
are usu^y singled out for praise ; on them both hachuriag and 
altitude dnts are used to show heights. Most of the maps in 

VIVIEN DE SAINT MARTIN {L.) and SGHROEDER (F.) 

Atlas imiversci de gi ^aphie, [ 1 930.] 

are primarily political, and on many of these names foreign to 
France have been given a French spelling. This was first published 
in 1877 ; its maps have been under continual revision since that 
date. Two other nouble atlases are those published in Italy and 
the U.S.S.R- 

TOURING CLUB ITALIANO. Aliante intemazionale. 

5 ed. 1938. 

MOTYLEV CV- E.) ed. The great Soviet atlas of the world. 

1938- 

Vol. 1938. Vol.1939. 

The Italian atlas has a larger page size than most atlases and a 
great deal of material has been placed on the maps of Europe ; 
it is said to be more detailed than TTu Hnus atlas in this respect. 
The first volume of the Russian atlas contains mostly small scale 
maps of the world and of the continents, together with some maps 
of the Soviet Union. It includes some distribution maps. The 
second volume contains more detailed maps of the U.S.S.R., 
including many of an economic nature ; unfortunately there are 
very few copies of it in Great Britain. The third s'olume is to 
contain detailed maps of other parts of the world ; no copies of it 
appear to have reached Britain as yet, though one writer has said 
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that it 13 “ fairly certain ” that it has been released in Rutoa.* 
The maps in the volumes that we have are fine examples of both 
cartographical and printing skill. Although it is not strictly 
comparable with the other atlases which have been described^ 
because it includes many specialized maps which they do not; 
many writers have claimed it to be the greatest of all our 
atlases. One &ulc is chat the economic maps in the second volume 
are overcrowded with infonnaticnj thus detracting from their 
legibility. A further difficulty for us is that all names are given in 
Russian; for volume one, however, there is a useful pamphlet 
by A. Pergda and V, Waahburne [A Iranslatwn 9/ titUs and legends 
of the greet Scoiet atlas, voi r] (1940), and L. Wilson, in the article 
cited above, has included a trao^tion of the table of contents of 
the second volume. 

For those Ubraries which did not buy and cannot now obtain 
one or more of the large atlases just described, good maps, albeit 
on a smaller scale in most cases, are included in several other 
atlases, some of which have appeared abroad. One of the best 
of the recent British atlases of this kind is 

BARTHOLOMEW (J.) ed. The dtiaen’s atlas of the worid- 
9th ed. 1947, ' 

We abo have a good modem world atlas prepared in France in 
which there are many special purpose maps 

Atlas international Larousse politique et ^nomique, publide 
sous la direction de J. Chardonnet. 1950. 

The descriptive text in the volume, of which there is a considerable 
amount, is in Eoglisb, French and Spanish. Place name spellings 
are in the language of the country concerned for countries 
a language with a roman alphabet. There is also a suthdcal 
appendix to this work. 

We must, of course, remember and use atlases of individual 
countries ; for our own we have such works as the Ordnance saro^ 
atlas of England and Wales (ipaa) on a scale of a quarter of an inch 
to a mile and the atlas England and Wales of J. Bartholomew 
(sad ed., 1939) on a scale of two miles to one inch. Some foreign 
countries have atlases which include very many specialized maps of 
the countries concerned, maps of a kind not to be found in the 
British atlases just quoted. One of the best of these is the Atlas de 
France^ publication of which by the Comit 4 National de G^ographie 
b^an in 1933. The maps can be bought separately or the whole 

* Wilsoo {L.). Promt status of *'Tbe great Soviet woHd atlsi ” ra (be 
United States. Awt ef lf» jUsoeuHon f Ainedeein QrofntfAers, vol. 37 (Msrda 
«947)» PP* ^-7*- 
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atlas purchased in a loose-leaf cover. The nearest approach to a 
work of this kind which we have in Britain is the series of maps 
which are being produced by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning j these are referred to later in this chapter- There are 
schemes fbr national atlases in both the United Kingdom and the 
United States, but in both cases little progress has been made at 
the lime of writing. 

The enumeration of atlases restricted to special subject 
helds would expand the number of titles mentioned in this 
already overcrowded cliapter. It must suflicc to note that atlases 
of agriculture, economic products, gcolt^, zoogcograpiiy, etc-, 
exist, though in few cases tun there I'cccntly revised editions of any 
whi^ are both intemaiionnl in scope and on a large scale- 

Nautical maps and charts arc a special type not usually bought 
in many British libraries, for they arc less frequently required for 
reference purposes. Most of these arc published by official bodies; 
in Great Britain, the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, 
and in the United Slates, the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Hydrographic Survey, are the responsible orgamtatioos; thdr 
charts are not restricted to their respective cosists, but cover many 
parts of the world. There is a useful catalogue of the British series 
which is revised annually 

ADMIRALTY. Hydrographic Department. Catalogue of 

Admiralty charts and other hydrographic publications. 

(Hydrographic publication, H.D.374.) 

When atlases have failed us, it may often be necessary to 
consult loose sheet maps and, for lessoknovm parts of the world 
especiaQy, reference can often be conveniently made to sheets of 
the InUmaiicnal map of the world, if they exist for the area in question. 
The first proposal for the drafting of a series of maps on a uniform 
scale which would cover the whole of the world was made in t, 
the details of the scheme were worked out in London in 1909, and 
the fi na l form of the maps was fixed InTarld in 1913. The scale 
adopted was that of 1 : i,oo0,o00. Very many of the maps have 
now been completed and published, though there are still certain 
areas of the world for which no maps have, as yet, been prepared. 
By 1949 about forty per cent, of the land surface of the w^rld had 
been covered by maps made In accordance with the established 
standards of the International map. Tn Great Britain they are the 
reponsibUiry of the Ordnance Survey. Under the auspices of the 
American (^graphical Society of New York, a complete set for 
Hispanic America was complet^ in 1945, though almost all of the 
United States itself has yet to be covert by maps in this series. 
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A world aeronaulical chart on the same scale prqaared by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey does cover all the land 
area of the world. 

The Directorate of Military Survey of tbe British War Office 
(formerly known as the Gener^ ScalT, Geographical Section) has 
prepared several series of maps which between them cover large 
areas of the world’s land surface. Among these G.S.G S. series 
(as they are generally knows) is a i : i,000,000 series covering 
Europe, Ainca and Asia and the East Indies and a i : 500,000 series 
for Europe. A number of areas are covered by maps on much 
larger scales. There is a useful guide to those which are on general 
sale, which is arranged by areas of the world and has key maps to 
show the coverage of various series 

WAR OFFICE. Interim catalogue of maps published.by the 
Geographical Section, General Staff. 1947. 

For our own country, however, we make most li^ueni reference 
to the sheet maps of the Ordnance Survey. This governmental 
organiaation was first established, for purely military purposes, 
in 1791, and, though the scope of iu activities has chsinged, its name 
has remained the same. Until April 1929 it also issued maps for 
Ireland, but since then Eire and Northern Ireland have published 
their own. The I 9 S 9*45 war disrupted the activities and pro¬ 
grammes of the Ordnance Survey conriderably. Its new maps 
are recorded each month in Its PublitaiiM report. Ordnance 
Survey publications are British government publications, but they 
are not included in the official bibliographies issued by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

The best known series of these maps are those on the 
scale of one Inch to the mile and there are various editions 
of them. Publication of a fourth, popular, edition began in 192a 
and this series was completed. Some sheets of a revised hRh edition 
appeared between 1931 and 1939, and in this same period a relief 
fifdi edition, with hill shading and layer tints was begun. 
Neither of these series was completed and the rebef edition was 
abandoned. The preparatory work for a sixth (new popular) 
edition was begun in the 1930’s and the date 1940 appears on 
some of the maps, although the hist sheets were not actually 
published until 1945. Meanwhile, during the recent war^ seme 
sheets of a War revision ” were issued on thin paper, with the 
^ini^ of a grid heavily overprinted. This series has also been 
discontinued. The sheets of the sixth (new popular) edition 
incorporate the latest material available. They are based, in 
southern England, on the fifth edition. The sheeQ of the northern 
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half of Epgland and Wales are based on the fourth, popular 
edition ; they arc provisional in fom, i.e. not up to normal 
Ordnance Survey standards. 

The sheets of this sixth (new popular) edition are slighdy larger 
than those of its predecessors; one hunted and fifteen sheets of it 
cover England and Wales, in contrast to the one hundred and 
forty-six sheets previously needed. Some of the cartographical 
changes it show are the use of the national grid (by this means a 
standardized system of reference to places on the map is possible 
which, it is hoped, will be generally adopted), Ujc removal of the 
black symbols for woodlands, and the definite abandonment of the 
hachuring wed on the relief edition. 'I jicsc maps arc nnrmaUy 
available in four different forms, on paper, flat; on paper, folded s 
mounted on linen and folded in covers, and mounted on linen in 
sections to fold. In most libraries one of the two latter editions 
should be purchased, for the use made of these maps is generally 
comiderabJe. The first sheet of the seventh edition will probably 
have been issued by the time this book appears in print. 

Publication of the Land Utiltralion Survey maps began in 
1953. They are based on the fourth edition of the popular series 
of the one inch maps just described- They show everything which 
appears on these latter, including the contours and, in addition, 
they show the we to which the land is put by additional, contrasting 
colours. They are said to be the most complete topographical 
maps ever published. Their size and numbering arc the same as 
those of the popular seritt on which they are based. At the time 
of writing, the series has recently been completed on the scale of 
1 inch to I mile ; the maps are also all available in reduced form on 
a scale of $ inch to i mile. A series of descriptive voluma for the 
various counties of England, Wales and Scotland have been 
published by the Land Utilization Survey ; these can be used in 
conjunction with the maps. 

Pubiication of another important series of maps began in 1945. 
These are on the scale of i: 625,000 (about lO miles to an inch) 
and have been prepared by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Plan ning and the E)epartineat of Health for Scotland. The whole 
of England, Wales and Scotland is covered on two sheets, which 
placed adjacent to each ocher form a convenient size for wall 
display (5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in.}. There are several different pairs 
of maps, each pair beiDg devoted to a subject, such as roads, types 
of farraing, ^Cricity, population density, etc. Thfse maps 
include much that is of topical interest and which is not available 
elsewhere ; revisions of them are prepared when necessary. The 
first of a series of explanatory texts to accompany these maps 
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appeared in 1950. Both the maps themselves and these texts are 
published by the Ordnance Survey. 

Those series of maps which have just been described arc the 
principal small scale ones Issued by the Ordnance Survey, thot^b 
my catalogue has by no means provided an exhaustive list. There 
are useful series, for different purpeses, on the scales of ^ inch to 
I mile and ^ inch to i mile, as well as historical maps, such as 
that of Hom^ Britain, and sptcclal maps of London and other 
places. 

Maps on the scales of 2^ Inches to 1 mile and $ in che s to i mile 
are known as medium scale ones. Publication of a series of maps 
on the scale of t : 25,000 (aj inches to 1 mile) was begun in 
December 1^5; these do not, as yet, cover the whole of the 
country, They arc, however, our most modem maps ; the changes 
doe to bombing during the recent war have, for example, been 
duly recorded on them. Four colours only are used and the 
contours are given at 25 feet verdcal intervals. The maps arc very 
dearly drawn. Those on the scale of 6 inches to a show every 
building, road and footpath and they also include street names. 
Those ^ng published at the present time include reprints of the 
series which were current before the recent war, incorporadi^ the 
national grid, those for the built*up areas of the country also 
baling some additions made in 1938 for civil defence purposes 
added to them. Very few libraries have all these for the whole 
of the country, it being more usual for a public library to have 
those of its own immediate neighbourhood only. 

Maps on scales larger than 6 inches to 1 mUe are known as 
large scale ones. Those on the sesde of &S ’344 hi. to a mile 
(] : 2,500) have been described as our chief national maps. With 
the exception of certain moorland areas they cover the whole of 
the country and they are the largest scale Ordnance Survey maps 
which do this. They show the area of all enclosures. They are 
not striedy cadastral maps, rince the hedges, fences and other 
dividing media which they show are not always the true boundaries 
of property. 

A revision of these maps for urban areas was completed before 
the i9S9’45 war ; this had been required by the Town and Country 
Plaxuiing Act of 1933. Some of these maps were destroyed during 
the war, and many that were not, remained unpublished untU 
recently. The Ordnance Survey say^ that these maps have lost 
much of their original accuracy. 

A rcdurvey at the scale of i : 1,250 is beu^ made of the more 

) Briff noUi on Iht post-nisr lergg s«eit pfograwm of AW OrdianM Svneg, 

2. 
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important built up areas, i : 1,250 scale plans, and also con¬ 
sequential I : 2,500 scale plans and six inch maps, are being 
published for these areas. Other areas will be overhauled at 
I ; 2,500 and plans and maps will be published at that scale and 
at six inches to the mile. As an interim measure some i : 1,250 
and six inch air photo mosaics have been published. For some 
towns there arc plans on the scale of i : 500, and for London 
there arc i : 1,056 plans (So inches to i mile); both these series 
now have inaccuracies and the new i : 1,250 survey will, for many 
purposes, supersede them. The Ordnance Survey intends U> 
leave surveyors in the areas covered by the i : 2,5 (kj and 1 : r,ft5o 
maps, so that the latter can be kept continuously up to date. 
It is their iutention to Usuc revised editions as soon as the amount 
of change justifies it. 

In the last few years many towns and counties have prepared 
surveys of their areas and these have, in many cases, been published 
by the local authority concerned. Many of these contain excellent 
maps ; a useful bibliography of them has been published.^ 

The Ordnance Survey publishes geological maps on behalf 
of the Geological Survey and it also issues a quarterly list of them. 
These map are in four series as far as scale is concerned, 
the largest being on tbe scale of 6 inches to 1 mile, and the 
most used scries being on the scale of i inch to 1 mile. The 
latter series is available in two forms, “solid"’ and “drift”. 
“ Solid ” map show the rocks underneath ; “ drift “ map show 
the material which has drifted above; that is, mainly the products 
of the Ice Age. For some areas only “ solid ” maps are available- 
At the present tim,* many of these map are out of print. The 
prewar bibliography of them Is still of considerable utility 

List of the memoirs, map, sections, etc., published by the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and the Museum of 
Practical Geology, to 31SI Dec., 1936. 1937. 

Many foreign countries are also covered by series of topfr 
graphical sheet map and these arc usually produced by govern- 
mental agencies in those countries. They will only be required 
by our Iarg«t geographical collections. Not all countries have 
such detailed map as our own; for example in the United States 
the r inch to i mile series of the U.S. Geolc^cal Survey (the 
equivalent of our i inch to i mile Ordnance Survey topographical 
map) only cover about one-half of that country. 

A problem that not infrequently pcsents itself in libraries ia 

* PkncifW surveys uikI t ep o i ' tt prepared since i^ 39 > Revised ed. 1950. 
(Miniiliy of Town and Country Planning Library, Bibbography no. M.) Tooe 
uaboafutle 7^43Hd^^n<Ari; iutMSAf Awri^L.D.Suzap(sbded., (950). 
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liiat <rf discovering the name of the country in which some litdc- 
known town or dty is situated- It may be, perhaps, that a local 
British firm has received an order from such a place abroad a nd is 
anxious to identify its country of origin. Strangely enough it is 
not always easy to do this 1 

Our first r«ort will often be to gazetteers of the world, or better 
still, if we know the country and merely wish to localize the place, 
to a gazetteer of the country concerned. 

The most recent gazetteer of the world is 
Webster's geographical dictionary. 1949, 

This records 40,000 place names 5 in addition 10 identifying their 
locations it gives other information about most of them. It is 
not free from errors, but this was hardly to be expected in a work 
of its scope. Many more place names are included in Longman's 
gazelUsT oj ih« worlds by O- C. Chisholm (1980) and I^inonH's nsw 
gKeUuT, by A- and L. Heilprin (1931). The dates given for these 
two works are those of reprints. The former work has not been 
revised since 1902, nor the latter since 1906. At the time of 
writing, a Columbia Lippineoii gazsllur of ihs world U in preparation. 
The gazetteers appended to the larger atlases of the world which 
have been mentioned earlier in this chapter may also be consulted. 
Gazetteers of the world, and those of special countries, can be 
supplemented by many other sources, such as foreign trade 
directories, and railway timetables. 

Two of the speualized agencies of the United Nations, the 
Univenal Postal Union and the International Telecommuni* 
cadons Union, arc rcsponrible, respectively, for 
Diedonnaire des bureaux de pcste. ^e 1951. 
Nomenclature ofiidelle des bureaux tdegrapbiques ouverts au 
service international. i8e id. 1946. 

The former includes some 300,000 names. Since the pubUca* 
don of the main alphabet of the list of telegraphic offices in 194S 
many supplements have been issued. Neither of these lists gives 
the exact locations of places, they merely indicate their countries 
and somedmes their provinces, states or coundes. 

The gazetteer of the British Isles which includes the most 
uifomatJon also has a small atlas bound with it 

Bartholomew's survey gazetteer of the British Isles. 9th cd. 
* 943 ' 

The Ordnance Survey has recently published a Gvotutr of Great 
Britain (2947) which quotes the appropriate national grid reference 
for each place. 
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In an eadeavoiir to anticipate enquiries, some llbrariaiu of 
commerdal Ubrarics have started special indexes to place names 
^hich do not appear in the usual sources and of place names which 
have changed. When an enquiry for some out-of-the-way place 
which is not cither in the usual sources or already in this special 
index is tracked down, an addition is also made to this index. 

Both foreign geographical terms and place names have been 
translated and transliterated in many different ways. Because of 
these difficulties, the Royal Geographical Society set up a Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names for Official Use in t$21- This 
body has published a series of glossaries of the terma found on 
maps from individual countries and it has also issued occasional 
lists of place names; for a few particular countries. 

It is not possible, in a book such as the present one, to give 
more than a fisw commeais about the scope and value of early 
maps and atlaso. We have seen, however, that some of the 
country’s larger libraries have extensive collections of them, and 
assistans in smaller libraries may easily come into contact with 
such items, specially those of local interest. Early cartographers 
had not, of course, the scientific knowledge and equipment of 
their m^em predecessors, and if we require an accurate picture 
of some part of our country in the past we may well turn to a 
modern map of early conditions, rather than to a contemporary 
one. Similarly, modem historical atlases will often serve us better 
chan old maps of the world and its parts. In earlier yean, as at 
present, we shall find a good deal of transference of individual 
maps from one atlas to another, and chat many maps first published 
separately have been incorporated into atlases, and vice versa, 
perhaps with additions. Thus the bibli<^raphic problems that 
arise are complicated and much detective work with loose maps is 
often required. The most comprehermve printed listing of atlases 
is that given in the catalogues ctf the Library of Congress 

LIBRARY OF CONGBLESS. List of geographic atlases in the 
library, by P. L. Phillips, 4 voU. 1909-ao. 

The first two volumes are the bade work and the material in them 
is listed by geographical area covered. Volume 3 is a supplement 
of works acquired by the Library of Congress in 1909-14, and 
volume 4 covers 1914-20; a further supplement is in 
preparation, 

As in many other fields of knowledge, we find that important 
early material which is not generally available in its original form 
has been reprinted in rxiodern times. An important example of 
this land of work is the MowimeiOa ^artograpfdea of P. C. Wieder 
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(5 voh., 1926-29) which, although published at the Hague, has 
critical and bibliographical ootes in English, 

The atlases of our own country published before 1861 are 
listed chronologically and their contents analysed in 

CHUBB (T.) Printed maps in the atlases of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1579-1870. 1927. 

This work also includes a useful historical introduction and gives 
us some biographical material about the map-makers, engraven 
and publishers themselves. Many of the ImporUnt early atlases 
of our country were hnt published on the Continent, Two of the 
most famous of those produced in our own country are those of 
Christopher Saxton (ist cd., 1579) and John Speed (jst cd., 1611) ; 
both of these went through many editions and the individual maps 
in them (which were not all the original work of tho cartographers 
concerned) were used by many later cartographers. 

A number of atlases not recorded by Chubb are listed in 77 u 
ffanU Whitakfr c^lUttipn aUttw, nad-bo»fu and maps premud 

U> the Uni^irsity of Leedsy by H. Whitaker (1947}; this work is 
arranged on the same lines as Chubb. Whitaker has alio prepared, 
and has in preparation, separate bibliegraphiei of the maps of 
certain counties; these supplement the two works just cited, The 
latest to be issued at the time of writing li 

WHITAKEK (H,), A descriptive list of the printed maps of 
Northamptonshire, !576oi9oo. 1948. 

A great deal of information is repeated in all these volumes, for a 
large proportion of the items catalogued are atlases of England and 
Wales which are quoted for each county in turn. One of these 
volumes dealing with specific counties has, then, also a more general 
interest. The introductions to these volumes by Whitaker are 
useful short accounts of the growth of British cartography. 

REFEREJ^CES 

Mention has been made elsewhere in this book of the importance 
of guides to the literature of special subjects. In our present 
subject field, Aids to gtogrcpkiocl research by J. K. Wright and E. T, 
Platt (ssd ed., 1947), is an invaluable work for librarians. Its 
introduction should be read carefully and its sections on atlases 
and gaietteers should be compared with what I have written. 

General works on maps, whseh include hibliogre^hkal informatum 

Winterbottoro (H. S. L.) A key to maps. 1936. 

Mostly about th« Ordnance Survey indudet a good account of 
prqections. 
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Raiss (E.) General cartography. 2nd ed. 1948. 

JervU {W. W.) The world ia maps. 1936. 

Coot&ifU, inter die, a cbronokigical lUt of adasa. 

Hinks (A. R.) Maps and survey. 4th cd. 1948. 

AddItMia] iafonnaiion >s included in an addenda, achenvise this edition 
U a reprint ef the 3rd, 1933. 

Speeificalfy bibUograpfacdi accowiLs 

Thiele (W.) Official map publications. 1938. 

llie hair i» historical; the second describee the mapiMng sen^lra 
of dilTerent countries. Includes a reTerence lln of maps ptiMiahed hy 
the United Stales Guverutnent. 

Olsen (B. C.) amf Whltmarsh (A.) Foreign map.t. i<)4f). 
Includes toretgn language Bl^'^ries, deuriptinns of die luappitg agennrs 
ordifTerenc ccuairies, suid reproduednns of specimen maps, 

Ristow (W. W-) ed. World reference atlases: a survey of 
current resources. Spe^uit libraries, vol. $8 (M&rch-April 
1947) pp. 67-73, 100-108. 

Joe^ (W.) Post war atlases : a review. Cfcgr^hual resieui, 
vol. 13 (October 1923), pp. 383^8. 

Arden-Close {Sir C.) Geographical byways, and some other 
gecgrapbical essays. 1947. 

Chapter 10 : the icteniatienal map of (be world, pp, (o8*ii8. 

The maps of the Ordnance Survey are described in more detail 
in three pamphlets issued by the Survey, A descriptiM of Ordnaau 
i’umy small scale nu^ {1947)9 -A deser^tion of Ordnance Swv^ mrdtum 
scale maps (1947, amended reprint 1949), and A description of 
Ordnance Suro^ large scale maps (1947). Students can also consult 
*' New medium and small scale maps of the Ordnance Survey 
by G. Cheetham, Geographical jovmat, vol. 107 (May-June 19^), 
pp, 211-24 and “The post-war programme cf the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain Errpire saroey remew, vol. 57 (July 1943) > 
pp, 93-102. 

HisUiricai aecoxsnU 

Lynam (E.) British maps and mapmakers. 1944. 

Bay (J. C.) The history and technique of map-making. 
BiiHetsn ^ the jVsw Tork Pvhlic Library, vol. 47 (November 
*943)9 PP« 795 -®« 9 ' 

Care, recording and exploitation tn libraries 

Ristow (W, W.) The library map collection. lAbrary journal, 
voL 67 (15 June, 1942), pp. 352-55. 

Ristow (W. W.) Maps In libraries. Libraty journal, vol. 71 
(i S^iembcr, 1946), pp. iiox-07, 1124. 

Thii a a bibliogrt^V; mon of m eotries are for iteoa dealiog with 
cataloguing and clastificadwi. 
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Boggs (S- W.) and Lowis (D- C.) The claarificatioo and 
catiJoguing of maps atlases. t943> 

Rtplftlnt pny«ciioni, gives achedules of a clwalficaiioii, etc. 

A deuiled study of all the works listed above will rarely be 
necessary, the majority of the books beu^ needed for refeirnce 
purposes only. Some of them are offered as alternative sources of 
mformation, in case the student has not access to others in the Ust. 

Wri^hi and Platt and TTiuU should be consulted, and the 
reviews which discuss atlases, the international map, and the 
Ordnance Survey maps should be read. 



Chapter 14 

DEALING WITH MORE DIFFICULT EN^iUIRlES 

When ooe is first presented with a question, it is not always 
easy to tell how lor^ it will take to produce the answer, If the 
enquirer asks the question verbally, it will usually be advisable to 
consult any sources of reference which, after a little tliouglit, occur 
to you as likely to contain the answer and which are also reasonably 
accessible. If these works are on the open slielves ut your library, 
the enquirer will often accompany you on your search and help 
you to escamine them. It may be that you feel sure that the 
information you ace seeking is easily accessible, altliough it seems 
to elude you at the beginning of the search. For this reason—and 
also if the reader stat& that he needs the answer as quickly as 
posnbl^'it may be wise and necessary to continue the search and 
to embark at once on the systematic examination of various kinds 
of material as described later in the chapter. 

If, however, obvious sources fail, and on reconsideration it 
appears to be a more difficult enquiry than you imagined, it may 
be wise to ask the enquirer to leave his question with you. You 
will often be able to say that you expect you can answer his enquiry, 
or that you have reasonable chances of doing so, but that it may 
take some little time, and that you will either arrange for the works 
which prove to contain the inibrmation he requira to be sent to 
him, to be ready for him at a certain time on a certain date, or t^at 
you will write or telephone to him. Before he goes, however, it is 
most important chat you complete your conversation with him by 
asking a few further questions about his enquiry. 

You must obviously dear up In your mind, if you can, any 
doubts which you may have about the nature of the enquiry itself. 
You must make sure that you know exactly what his query is and 
also find out, if it is not apparent, into what larger subject field the 
enquiry &Us. You should find out if the reader has already 
consulted privately any works which deal with tbe subject, or if 
he knows the names of persons who have investigated and perhaps 
written about it. With many queries you will, too, be able to find 
from the enquirer that only publications issued after a certain date 
will be of use to him ; if there is any time limit of this kind it 
should be discovered. If you are told why the answer is required, 
it will often throw fresh light on to the exact nature of the query 
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itself and make it easier to answer. It is, however, not always 
diplomatic to ask this question and, on occasion, it may be moat 
unwise. If eventually you fail to produce the answer in your own 
library and you propose to write to some outside source, it may be 
necessary to ask “ why ” then, if you have not already done ao. 

In a small library there will be less occasion to ask an enquirer 
to leave a query with you, for in many cases you will be able to 
exhaust the resources of your library while he waits. There will, 
however, still be a variety of occasions when you wUl need to make 
a note of his name and address and to make arrangements for 
communicating with him. The book you require to answer hia 
question may be in the lending department of the Lbrary and be 
out on loan, you may wish to consult another member of the library 
staff who is not on duty at the time, or you may promise to try to 
obtain the required information from outside sources. 

When accepting what appears to be a difHcult enquiry in a 
larger referesue libraiy, it is reasonable to ask the enquirer how 
urgent his request is. Even if you have no other similar enquiries 
on hand and are free to pursue his question when he leaves, you 
cannot be certain that )U will not be followed immediately by 
someone else with another equally difficult problem, The largest 
libraries, with several persons available for answering such questions, 
sometimes And that foey have more difficult questions than there 
are persons to work on them. In these cases a system of priorities 
must be worked out, and this wiU be largely related to (he urgency 
of the enquirers’ need. It is best, though not always possible, to 
allow one member of the staff to work unhindered on a difficult 
enquiry, for, if the search is made in this way, it is likely to be done 
more systematically and thoroughly than if the person concerned is 
condnually interrupted. There will be occasions when a difficult 
enquiry is presented that is also very urgent, more urgent than 
the matters that are being dealt with when it arrives; in that case, 
of course, other work has to be suspended, and all available 
personnel may be required to join in a co*operative effort to solve 
the new problem. Such crises are particularly common in special 
libraries. 

It is impossible to work out a uagle plan of attack suitable for 
all the difficult enquiries received by a reference library. If, 
however, a query is proving recalcitrant, It wiU almost certainly 
be necessary to stop your search at some point and to make an 
objective examination of the Aindr of books you have been using. 
It is hoped that the following outlines of procedure may be of use 
if such a check is being made ; these outlines are not necessarily 
to be followed in the order in which they are printed. When 
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studying them it should aUo be remembered iIjai ihey caJI for the 
use of printed material which may only be available in large or 
specialized reference libraries. 

If our library is closely clasufied, we should often begin our 
subject searches by seeking out the appropriate place In the 
classification and consulting the works on the shelves at and near 
that place. We may know the classification numljer ; if we do 
not and if our library has a classified catalogue, we can usually 
find it from the index there ; alternatively, we can consult (he 
index to the printed classification scheme- If (here arc alternative 
places, we should, of course, consult all of them. In small and 
mediujn^ized libraries in particular, this m11 often !« the first 
step to take. Unfortunately a number of the largest reference 
libraries in Britain are not closely classified; in them ooe has 
usually to begin with the subject catalogue. Consultation of the 
latter would ollen be a second step in a closely classified library, 
after an unsuccessful visit to the shdves. 

If the subject catalogue is classified, we should consult it first 
at the specific number for (he subject in question to see if the 
library has a monograph or a pamphlet on (he subject- Even if 
we have already visited the shelves of a closely classified library, 
this will be nectary. Volumes may have been removed from 
those shelves or add^ entries may be present in the catalogue. 
We should also look back in a classified subject catalogue to see 
what works the library has on the larger subjects which comprehend 
the topic we are investigating. 

If it is a dictionary catalogue we are consulting, we should 
first go CO the specific sul;Qect heading, if the works listed there 
do not appear suitable, we should consider following up any 
'‘see also” references which are given. We should al^ consult 
headings which comprehend the specific one ; i.e. if we have not, 
for example, been satisfied by the items listed under “ Plough ”, 
we need to consult those entered under '' Agricultural 

machinery”. In most dictionary catalogues there will be no 
references from smaller subjects to latger ones. If we find no 
works and no references under the heading which we considered 
was the proper one, we must consider whether, perhaps, some 
alternative heading has been used. If a library is classified and 
has a dictionary catalogue, it will sometsmes be useful to check 
the shelf-list. 

Whatever kind of catalogue the library has, it is most important 
that reference assistants should master the principles on which it 
has been constructed, and also be familiar with the types of cross* 
references given and with any spedal idiosyncrades It may have. 
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This search for an individual monograph or pamphlet on a spedfie 
subject or for au adequate account in soroe more comprehensive 
work is not always the best way to attempt to answer a subject 
enquiry, but it frequently needs Co be done, even if at a later stage 
in the search. In a large reference library it may take some time 
to do. The possibility of a library having such a work should 
always be considered ; it is easy to assume that the subject is either 
too recondite or of too recent origin for the separately published 
works in a library. If you do this, and then later discover that 
your library does possess such a book and cliat the work would have 
been adequate for your purpose, you should be suitably humiliated I 
It should be mentioned that in the larger reference Ubraria 
the consultation of the works on the subjects which comprehend 
the one in which you are interested might be too great a 
task for it to be done with any thoroughness, at least at an early 
stage in the search. It ofren becomes a question of seeking out 
the best of these books ; and reference to doing this is made bdow. 
The other sources which we can consult are now to be listed 
separately ; those which are mentioned first are ones which we 
can try if we have no reason to suspect that the information 
required has only recently been published. If we know, or have 
good reason to believe, that the information U of recent origin, 
we should give a diHerent priority to these sources. 

(a) General encyclopedias, dictionaries and quick reference 
books. Tliese will, themselves, answer satisfactorily a number of 
enquiries. They may help by setting us off on the search for the 
answer to a more difficult query. Encyclopedias arc the most 
important books in this connection ; the bibliographical references 
that they include will ofren be of use to us. 

(^) A more specific work of reference. We may, for example, 
find a biography of a composer in a general eneydopedia, but we 
should expect that there would be a fuller account in Grove’s 
Diciionay qf musis and mnaons. This additional information will 
not invariably be there, for there are, in some of the larger 
encyclopedias, monographic accounts of subjects which cannot be 
bettered in more specific reference books \ in some cases, too, the 
general encyclopedias will provide more up-to*datc inibrmadoo. 
We shall, however, find in these special reference works many 
. articles included on subjects which are not given separate treatment 
In the general encyclops^iias. The names of the best known of 
these special reference books in the English language should soon 
become familiar to an assistant who has worked for a short period 
in a general reference library. In libraries both large and small 
they are usually on the open shelves; in the lar^ reference 
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libraried they arc usually accompanied by some of the forci^ 
counterparts. If you do not know the name of the specific works 
of reference in any particular field of knowledge, you should be able 
CO find those your own library has with the help of either the 
classification scheme or the catalogue, or perhaps by both of these 
means. Alternatively you can consult Mu^e or Minio. Mwige, 
vvith its supplements is, of course, more up to date, and it has also 
the great advantage of having useful annotations appended to its 
entries- Its new edition should be ready soon. Minio lists many 
items not in Mud^» this being partly due to its dilTerent scope 
and partly due to its bring of British origin, so that it is still a useful 
work. Sdmiuier may hdp us with the names of some of the 
Continental reference books which are not so well known here.* 
library cataloguers and classifiers need to refer frequently to 
cataloguing rules, to lists of subject headings and to the sriiedules of 
classification schemes; siimlarly, reference librarians need often to 
consult such woiks as those of Mudge, Minio and Sefmtidfr^ An 
exception to this rule may be made in small reference libraries where 
the slaif can easily know all the specialized refereace books which are 
available and where the consulwtion of Mudgs would probably only 
show additional titles which were not available in the library in 
qutttion. The larger the reference library, die more confident one 
will be that the works listed in these bibliographies of reference 
books will be available. 

(6) A comprehensive treatise on a field which Includes the 
subject in quotlon. This category includes works like A kUtoty of 
EngHsk low, by Sir W. S. Holdsworth ; A history of ift# sxpansion of 
ChriiHonity, by K. A. Latourelle ; the volumes of the Oxford kisUiiy 
of English lilsreUm ; the volumes in the Vietona hisiory of the eomius 
of England: and the larger handbooks and treatises on scientific 
subjects. You may be personally acquainted with a relevant 
work of this kind ; if you are not, it may or it may not be 
easy Co trsice the most suitable works. There U no general 
bibliography which lists them all, though some have been li^oded 
in Minio {Holdsworth is there) and Mudge ; subject bibliographies 
will often draw our attention to them. The larger a reference 
library is, the more of these works it will have. Sometimes these 
works will answer our queries for us, and often they will give us 
frofa clMts. When using a work of this kind for the first time or 
when consulting one after a lapse of some time, it Is often wise to 
study its methods of arrangement. Many of these works are in 
seve^ volumes. Some have ciunularive indexes, some have 
indexes to the individual volumes only, while in others the table 
’ Though it dMS not list many reTcKnce booLs on special subjeeta. 
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or tables of contenu may guide us quickly to what v/e require. 
Most of these works contain bibliograjiucal reference ; if they are 
given, it is imporunt to discover whether they are gathered together 
at one place in the work, partially dispersed at the ends of the 
chapters, cited in the text itself, or given as footnotes to the pages. 

(d) A separate bibliography of the appropriate subject field. 
Such a bibliography may list a book, pamphlet or periodical article 
on the subject of the enquiry itself. You may, of course, have 
traced such bibliographies if you have taken all the steps enumerated 
above. You may have found those io your own library through 
the catalogue and the classifieatlon scheme (if bibliographies are 
classified away from treatises and monographs on subjects, as in 
the Dewey and Library of Congress schemes, you must consult 
that special section of the classification). You will probably have 
found some bibliographic references in encyclopedias and com¬ 
prehensive treatises which, if not providing answers to your 
problem, will suggest further possibilities. or Minto may 

have listed suiuble bibliographic worb (a number of individual 
subject bibliographies are listed in these works, though the principles 
on which they were selected is not clear). You may now try to 
find if there are other bibliographies, and you will probably begin 
with the bibliographies of bibliographies described in chapter 6. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a great deal of knowledge in 
print which is not accessible through bibliographies, so that even 
in the largest reference libraries there are limitations to this 
approach. In a small reference library there are graver objections 
to it. If the name of a specific biblio^aphy is found, that biblio¬ 
graphy wlU probably not be available; if it is available or if it is 
borrowed or consulted elsewhere, the most suitable references in It 
probably abo will not be available. Nevertheless this is ofien an 
important part of a search ; it may, for example, mean that we 
shall trace and use printed subject catalogues of Ubrskries specializing 
in the field with which we are concerned. 

(s) General subject bibliographies. In this category a number 
of different kinds of works may be included, all of which, however, 
have one thing in common ; they list works on many subjects of 
knowledge and are cither arranged in subject order or have subject 
indexes. Firstly there are rhe subject catalogues of the great 
libraries described in chapter 6. The main thing to remember 
when consulting these is that it Is most unlikely that either of these 
works uses the same subject headings as those used In your own 
library. They are more useful in small reference libraries than 
bibliographies of bibliographies; If they do refer to works which 
are not Immediately available, it may be possible to obtain those 
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works, or for the eoquirer to consult them elsewhere- You are 
potentially otily one stage away from the answer ; whereas if you 
have traced the name of a suitable bibEography, you are two stages 
away. There is, of course, the difficulty that you cannot be 
certain, having found entries for works which sound hopeful, that 
those works will, in fact, contain the information you require. In a 
large reference library these subject catalogues will occasionaUy 
bring to light works which are in your own library, but which you 
have so far been unable to trace. Your own cataloguers may have 
chosen a heading which you have not consulted or perhaps these 
large printed catalogues have included analytical cntrioi for items 
which have not been catalogued separately in your own library. 

The book trade bibliographies, such as the Cumulalivt book intUx 
(which, as we have seen, has sutpect headings as we librarians 
understajid chem) and the various British publications listed in 
chapter 8, as well as the bibliographies of government publications, 
can be used as general bibhographics. In a small reference library 
great reliance has to be placed on them as sources of information. 
Sonnensehein’s Bist books can also still be used, though not as a 
guide to recently published worb. All the sources listed in this 
group (tf) wDl for the most part refer us to separately published boob 
and pamphlets only. 

If all the possible sour«« of information listed above have 
feuled, we can then consider searching bibliographies which are 
devoted wholly or principally to indewng or abstracting articles 
in periodicals. If our enquirer says that he is interested in having 
the latest available published information on the subjc« of his 
enquiry, or if we have reason to believe that the subject itself is a 
new one, we shall often begin our search by folbwing the pro¬ 
cedure outlined below, and we shall only revert to the sources (a) 
to («) afterwards, if it is necessary to do so. 

(/) A spcciBc abstracting or indexing service which includes 
references on the subject of the enquiry. Such sources will not, 
unfortunately, often be available in small reference libraries which 
arc general in character. They do form an important part of ^ 
holdings of both large general and spcdaJized reference librari«. 
Mudio lists the titles of many of these pubEcations ; special biblio¬ 
graphies of them have been cited in chapter 6. It is important 
10 remember lhal not all fields of knowledge are covered by serial 
bibliographies. Their methods of arrai^qmenc and their indexes 
differ widely, and considerable care has to be taken even by 
experienced reference assistants if the best use is to be made of them. 

In some fields of knowledge different pubEcadons of this kind 
overlap, and we can often use several of them to advantage. This 
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may be due to differed deg^ of specificity- We may, fgr example, 
make use of the abstracts in the Smmary of cumM liUratun issued 
by the British Cotton Industry Research Association; many of 
the abstracts therein arc reprinted in the Journal of the TexiiU 
InstiiuU. There arc also abstracts on cotton in the abstracting 
services which cover the whole field of chemistry (there are different 
ones published in several of the larger countries of the world), 
as as other more specialised abstracts such as the ffous on 
rurr«;i/ liUrcture in the Eif^ire coiUrn growing rerhow. The items 
enumerated so far do not exhaust the possibilities, for other 
specialised bibliographies dealing with this subject are prepared 
abroad. 

Special librarians must obviously know intimately those dealing 
with their own and related lubjecu ; reference librarians in the 
larger general libraries will have available a number of them on 
many different subjects. The majoriry of serial bibliographies 
published deal with subjects in science and technology, though 
there are many such covering other fields of knowledge. In several 
cases the abstracting services go back many years and' their use 
is then not confined to tracing recently published information. 
They may index a periodical article on some subject which 
appeared, let us say, at the end of the nineteenth century, and we 
mAy be unable to find anything else on that subject. 

(g) Year's works" dealing with specific subjects. The 
bibliographies included in class (/) usually either index without 
comment or give brief summaries of the contents of the items they 
include ; in either case there is rarely any crldcal comment. In 
recent years there has been an increase in the number of periodical 
publications which survey (he writings in one field of knowledge 
in a different way. These are often published annually, and the 
particular subject of knowledge with which any such work deals 
is usuaUy divided into smaller portions ; these are the subjects of 
chapters written by specialists. The smaller subjects included in 
any one work of this Idod may or may not vary from year to year ; 
if they do vary, individual chapters will sometime cover the 
writings of more chan a year. Most, but by no means all, of these 
publications are concerned with natural and applied science; 
there Is already, unfortunately, some overlapping between them. 
Not all of the chapters in them are written in a critical fashion; 
some of them approximate to bibliographies with descriptive 
annotations, except chat their textual matter is usually continuous. 
There is no work of reference which lists them all, though some are 
recorded in Mudgs, in the Index bthliografifuau anH jn other works 
recorded in chapter 6. Zn our search for a specific bibliography of 
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a subject, (<0. references either to indexing 

services, abstractmg services or to volumes of the “ year's work ” 
type. There are also a number of scientific periodicals which 
publish review essays of the Itind which form the chapters of “ yearns 
works ” or " annual surveys ”, chough in them we cannot tell when 
any particular subject will be dealt with, and we have to trace them 
through publications of the kind dealt with in (/). As with the 
pubiicadons in class (/), “ year's works ” will usually direct us to 
articles in periodicals, though in fields outside science and tech^ 
nology, in iheAmaol 0/English law, or the Year's work in English 

studus, for example, we shall find many references to books. Small 
general reference libraries rarely have these publications. 

(A) General indexes to periodicals. The uses and limitations 
of the best known works of this kind have been described in 
chapter 7. In large reference libraries one of the principal uses 
will be for seeking information on subjects not adequately covered 
by bibliographies of the kind inclu^ in groups (/) and (g). 
In such a hliary we can look in them with some confi^oce that. 
If we find suitable references, we shall be able to refer 10 some, 
if sot all, of them. Many of the periodicals indexed in works of 
this kind are taken and bound by larger general reference libraries. 

(i) Indexes to individual periodicals dealing with our subject. 
The bibliographi» in classes (/), (g) and (A) wiQ often only record 
the major conCributieos in the journah which they are indexing 
or abstractij^; they will usuaUy Ignore many smaller notes, so 
that while the major articles in periodicals such as Nature and The 
ewnmist may be indexed in more than one of these bibliographies, 
we often need to refer to their own indexes for the fuller entries 
which are given there. When we are making a search for informa¬ 
tion on a specific topic, it sensible to examine the best known 
journal or journals on (hat topic, especially if they are well Indexed. 
Cumulative Indexes covering several years, if they exist for the 
periodicals we are consulting, are especially valuable. D. C. 
Haskell's bibliography of these has been referred to in chapter 7. 
If. in a large Ubrary, there are many JouroaU which might con¬ 
ceivably contain the answer 10 an enquiry, a good deal of 
discretion is needed in searching in this way. It Is also necessary 
to do this kind of searching when there are no specialized abstracting 
or indexing services available, and when the general Indexes to 
periodicals that one has do not cover adequately the periodicals 
on the subject in question. If you have reason to believe that the 
information required has only been published very recently, it may 
be necessary to examine the latest individual isues of certain 
periodicals ^ which there will usually be no indexes available. 
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Th« ouiHne givea above records some of the sicps which one can 
take to solve many IdncU of difficult enquiries. It is, of course, not 
suitable for a search for information about a recent or forthcoming 
event, or for some other matter which is unlikely to have been 
recorded other than in newspapers and the news columns of 
periodicaJs. The kinds of reference world wc use in such cases have 
been described In chapter 4. 

If wc have a difficult enquiry, it may, then, be nccosary 10 
pause when the more probaUe sources have failed and map out 
a more systematic plan of search, perhaps using the categories 
of material described above. A patient, exhaustive search does 
not, however, absolve us from using our ingenuity, Most enquiries 
of the kind now being considered can be approached from several 
angles and we may have to go over the whole ground more ibari 
once, There are wo fresh approaches which can be used with 
many questions when a search for information on the subject itself 
has failed. We may be able to find the information by consulting 
works about persons connected with the subject (what may be 
termed the " biographical approach ’*) or we may be able to find 
the answer in writings on a particular locality (the " local ” 
approach). These are only two of the possible ways in which wc 
can vary our searches, dicre will often be others. Not is it always 
possible to coQslder biographical or topographical aspects of an 
enquiry; these two approaches have been mentioned because 
many excellent and detailed works of reference are available for 
them. 

At the end of such a search as has been described, we may have 
found our answer, we may be left with a reference or a number of 
rcferenca which might contain the answer but which are not 
available in our own library, or, alternatively, we may have drawn 
a complete blank. If we have a reference that will almost certainly 
contain the information we need, we can justifiably endeavour to 
obtain that work by borrowing it from another library or perhaps 
asking some other library to extract the information for us. VVe 
should not rule out the possibility of our buying the work itself for 
OUT own library. If there ii any doubt about the usefulness of our 
references, we should usually not endeavour to borrow them but 
should write to the library which would most probably have the 
works in question, explaining the nature of the enquiry and quoting 
the references we have found. It is often advisable to show these 
references to your enquirer before approaching outside sources; 
he himself may be able to tell at once which of them wiU be of use 
to him. 

The question of how to proceed when one’s own resources have 
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failed is a very large one aad might reasonably be itself the subject 
of a small book. It is, however, a book which will never be 
writtcD, for if it were adeqxxate it would have to detail the specialized 
libraries and other sources of information of our country (with, 
possibly, mention of those abroad), showing how willmg they were 
to answer enquiries from outside and how capable they werei as 
well as commenting on how long they take to answer different 
lands of enquiries. Suffice it to say here that a number of Che 
most important libraries of our own country are willing to do this 
work for others, and that others, unfortunately, arc not so helpful. 
This may be because they are private institutions or learned 
societies whose services are restricted to their members. In many 
cases there will be three posabiUdes. One will be to approach a 
library in one's neighbourhood which has better resources than 
one's own, another will be to write to one of the national specialist 
collections in the particular subject field or to one of the largest 
g:eQeral collections in the country: a third wiU be to use the 
machinery of the regional library bureaux and the National 
Central Library. Communicating* with a better collection in one’s 
own adghbourhbod is frequently worthwhile: the greater 
reference collections in the provinces handle such work as a matter 
of course and, in some towns, such as Sheffield, there are cooperative 
schemes in operation which make easier an approach to specialized 
sources of ixiformation in the district. It is not always easy to 
decide whether to approach a specialized library or a large general 
library ; both usually have material on which to draw which the 
other has not, and the decision must depend on one’s knowledge 
of the libraries involved. A subject enquiry forwarded to a regional 
library bureau and possibly from there to the National Owtral 
Library may eventu^y reach a better source than one knew of 
one’s self: this, however, may take some time. In London, with 
its wealth of libraries, a number of possibilities may present them¬ 
selves. Many arrangements, both formal and informal, exist 
between groups of libraries there.* 

Approaching sources outside one’s own collection does not 
always mean approaching other libraries. There are other 
specialized bodies, such as development councils, trade organiza¬ 
tions, and some societies, who advertise (hat they are sources of 
information in their subject fields. They can usually draw on the 
knowlei^e of specialists, though it must be said that many of the 
best of them do have good libraries and Tn^tV.* great use ^ (hem, 

* *' An eaquiry into cc-«peratioo ” by R. Suveley, Jomtal ^ doeumatatkn, 
yei. 5 (Septenber t^M), pp. gives exsro^ of such arTvigemcnn, though 
It u mainly concerned vdtn acqwsitioo probietna, 
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although their anawers to enquiries may not be signed by thdr 
Ubrariaos. Some of these bodies cooperate with the National 
Central Library, If one's library is a member of Aslib (the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux), the 
latter organization may be able to pass the enquiry on to an 
appropriate source of this kind. 

Many libraries can call directly on specialists for theU help. 
In r^arch institutions where the library works hand in hand with 
specialists, many enquiries will reach the library from various 
souroes which cannot be answered by the members of the library 
staff without spending a considerable amount of time searching 
through the library's collections. Sometimes one of the specialists 
on the premises will know the answer, and if there is a reasonable 
chance of this being so, obviously the best thing to do Is to enquire 
of him, once you have made sure that the question will take a 
great deal of time to answer in the library. Many special libraries 
have persons with specialist knowledge on their library staffii, 
but they can rarely have enough of these to cover irt detail ell 
the subjects with which their particular libraries deal. Most of 
the larger public reference libraries and some of the smaller ones 
have been of sufBeienc help to tome specialists in their locality for 
the latter persons to be only too willing to help when the library is 
in difficulties with an enquiry about which they have spedallzed 
knowledge. It may be possible to enlist them formally on to a 
“panel of experts ” ; ofren it will be better to approach them 
informally when the occasion arises. They may not always be able 
to give you the answer you require and you will not always expect 
this of them. You may be very gratified if they will explain to you 
the exact nature of the enquiry you have. University libraries 
can usually, in the same way, draw on the expert knowledge of 
their teaching staffs, though here agdn this should only be done 
if the information proves difficult to find in the library. It has to 
be admitted that if one has no specific knowledge the subject 
matter of a difficult enquiry, it can sometimes be a long and tedious 
task to extract the information out of a large reference library; 
sometimes after such a search one fails. Usually one cannot tell 
what the results of one^s searches will be; occasionally we shall 
have great successes and produce ioformadon which is as good 
or better than the advice tendered by persons with specialist 
knowledge ; at other times use of the library will be a cumbersome 
approach. 

Perhaps an illustration of a failure will be salutary. We were 
asked on the telephone to state what the anthropologist Bruao 
Malinowski had written on the subject of accultuiation. We did 
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QOt attempt to answer this at once, but took the enquirer's telephone 
niunber. We then verified that “ acculturation ** meant the assimUa- 
don of oite ctdiure by another.^ We knew that we had most, if 
not all, of Malinotvsid’s books in our library and that the author 
of them had died in i94S> We then carefully examined the 
contents lists and indexes of his books ; the result was not satis¬ 
factory. The word “ acculturation ” was not mentioned very 
often and we could not find any lengthy general discussions of the 
subject, although there were many passages which were obviously 
relevant to it. We Chen discovered, with the aid of the /n/srnaiioftal 
wUx U perioduaU (the Bibliograpkxe disappointingly failed us 
here) that there was a bibliography of Malinowski’s writings, Iwth 
of his books and of bis contributions to periodicals, appended to 
his obituary in vol. 45 (July 194^) of the American anthn- 
pohgutt on pp. 445-51 • We then examined all the additional 
items listed there which we bad in our library ; some we did not 
have. The result of this was that we discovered nothing that 
answered our enquiry better than what we bad previously found, 
but that two of the periodical ardcles we did not have looked, 
fivm thdr titles, as if they might be more suitable. At this point 
in the search a lady who lectures on anthropobgy was seen in 
the library and her advice was asked. She i^ormed us that the 
answer to the enquiry was to be found In Malinowski’s T/ie gnomics 
^ uAtsie change: on enqui^ into rue relaiions in Africa (1945), a book 
which bad appeared posthumously in the United States and which 
was “ on order ” for our own library but which bad not arrived 
at the time. This answer suited our enquirer admirably, for he 
was going to the United Sutes, and we did not, therefore, have to 
search In London for a copy of tbe work. In the preface to this 
book we were able to read later, " Malinowski rarely used the word 
acculturation ...” and to see in a section of the bibliography it 
contained, Articles on culture change ” by B. Malinowski. 

After explaining that rather depressing experience, let us 
examine, in happy contrast, how a difficult enquiry was dealt 
with more successfully- The purpose of this iUusira dvc example is to 
explain bow one makes use of the various different kinds of sources 
which have been listed earlier In this chapter. We were asked 
if we could discover the dates of birth and death of eight British 
inventore. This was, of course, really eight enquiries, though it 
was, in fact, convenient to take them together, at any rate in the 
earlier parts of the search. It is interesting to note that we found 
our clues about the individual men in many different kinds of 

’ Thu ddlBilien u Mt accepMd w satufactcry by svme aatbropologisu but 
i I will suffice for th« present illustracioo. 
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sources. We soon discovered that, although many brief references 
were to be found to these men and their inveniiom, very little 
was known about their lives; they were mostly of humble origin 
and not one of them had become sufficiently fhmous to have had 
his biography written in any detail, though in several cases their 
invendens had been important. The “ topographical approach ” 
proved to be very useful in several cases; once we had ^scovered 
where tliey had been bom and where they lived, we were able to 
use many fresh sources of information, from some of which the 
required answers were obtained. 

As the greater portion of the library where the search began 
is not elosely classified, we had to place extra reliance on the subject 
catalogue. It was reasonable to look there under the names of 
these men to see if we had any spedhe writing? about them i the 
answer was no. We also examined, with the subject catalogue as 
our guide, various histories of inventions, and allied works. These 
fell into the following groups: 

I. Worb on the instruments, tools and processes which had 
been invented. There were few of these. 

i. Histories of the industries with which our inventors had been 
connected. In this group may be included histories written 
from the technical aspect and others written from a social 
and economic point of view ; some works dealt, of course, 
with both sispects. 

3. Historical chapters in general works on the industries 
concerned. 

4. General histories of technology and inventions. 

5. Contemporary monographs on the industries concerned. 

Many of the other works we consulted can be grouped into 

the classes which have been described earlier in this chapter. We 
had still to make frequent reference to our subject catalog^ie to 
find these. 

(c) Encyclopsdias. The modern encyclopsediaa had no entries 
for these men under their own names and only the briefest of 
references to them ebcwhcrc. One early nineteenth-century 
encyclopedia provided us with additional information about one 
of our men in an ardcle on the machine he had improved. 

(i) Mere specific reference books. We consulted several 
biographical dictionaries of the following kinds ; 

I. General. There were no entries in the Dictionary ^ naticnal 
biography for these men ; and we also looked, unsuccessfully, 
in other general biographical dictionaries. 

9. Of inventors. This was also unsuccessful. 
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3. Of men or writers connected with the various industriee 
and trades. Most of the men we were seeking had not, 
as far as we could tell, written anything, but one had, and 
wc found information about him in AgrioiUurel wriurs by 
D. McDonald (1908)- 

We had to consider whether any of the other special kinds of 
biographical reference books would help us, such as those of 
penons belonging to religious faiths and sects, persons who had 
attended particular schools, etc. (This latter source was unlikely 
to be of any help for we knew that our men were of humble birth.) 

(s) Standard works. Wc had consulted the standard histories 
of inventions and technology early in our search, at the time we 
made initial use of our own catalogue. 

(d) A separate biblio^aphy of the subject. We consulted a 
bibliography of biographies, the Artalyliail ^biugraphj of urRUTsal 
(olUcud hiogr^f^ by P. M. Riches quite early in our search •, it did 
not contain entries for any of our men. It seemed very unlikely 
that bibliographies connected with the industries concerned would 
be of any use and this source was not explored. 

(«) General subject bibliographies. We did not feel that it 
was any use consulting these under the name* of our inventors 
and we knew that wc had already obtained the names of the most 
extensive works on industrial history. In this case this source was 
not required. 

(/) Special abstracting or indexing services. The TroAsaetioru 
of thi J/gwcomm Secit^fi^ the Stud; of the Histcry of Enginetrini and 
Teefmology coniaios a periodic Anafylical Mlioiraphj of the history of 
engineering and tilted scienes ; this was examined from its beginnings 
up to the pr«ent time. The fact that we found no references to 
these men in it confinned our impression that our task was difficult 
We did not follow up references to the histories of particular 
industries in this work, although we looked under subjects as well 
as under names. A periodic German bibliography in the same 
field was not consulted, 

(g) Year's works. There are no appropriate works of this kind 
in our field. 

(^) General indexes to periodicals. We felt justified in ignoring 
these as our men were so clunve; though wc m^ht reasonably 
have consulted Poole's index to periodical literature which coven the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. 

(t) Indexes to individual periodicals. The Transactions of the 
Mewcomen Society referred 10 above had presumabiy feund and 
md«ed the majority of articles in periodicals on the history of 
technology, but we felt justified in examining a limited number 
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of the more important periodicals of which we had lon g sets and 
cumulative Indexes. We were rewarded by some biographical 
details of one of the men in an early volume of the Jotivutl of thi 
R{^ Agricultural SocU^ of Er^land. One of the other periodicals 
we examined in this fashion was the OtnUmarC: magazine, although 
we kne>v that the obscure origin of our men, and the fact that they 
had lived away from l^ndon and society, would make it unlikely 
that they would be referred to there. This proved to be the case. 

At the end of this search of our own collections and of many 
books on the open shelves of the Patent Of&ce Library (where we 
were able to make use of the closiification to find the works we 
required], we knew something about each of our men and a good 
deal about some of their inventions. We knew where each of 
them had lived, so our next step was to consult local histories and 
the standard histories of their counties. We also sought for 
bibUographies of the areas In which they had lived, such as printed 
catalogues of library local collections. We had no success among 
our own reference kooks of this kind or among those on the open 
shelves In the British Museum Reading Room. We did not pursue 
this aspect of the matter further because we had by then decided 
that it would be quicker now to write to the librarians of the 
lil>raries in the areas concerned and ask for their assistance. 

Before we did that, we consulted one specialized source of 
Inrormatioruofwhich we knew ; the manuscript indexes to inventors 
in the library of the Patent Office ; these had no entries for our 
men. We bad also spoken to a profbior of economic history and 
to another man who has a great personal knowledge of the history 
of technology, without success. 

At this stage we had the dates of one of our men, and the 
probable dates of another ; those of six men still completely eluded 
us. We then wrote our letters of enquiry. With one exception, 
these were to the librarians of public hbraries. We had also 
found that at least one of our men bad a descendant alive, so we 
addressed an enquiry to the latter. In each case we explained 
what we had already found about the persons concerned. We 
received courteous replies to all these letters. Dates were quoted 
for three of the men from local publications which It would have 
been hard, if not impossible, to find in London; one library obtained 
dates for a fourth man from another descendant, while our ” 
descendant supplied dates for the fifth man. One of the six replies 
confirmed our probable dates. A seventh reply quoted dates for 
a no th er of our men from a. book which we had in our own library ; 
it was one we mi^t well have known of and consulted. Hus was 
an apt illustration of the fallibility of reference librarians! There 
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was now one man about whom we had no inTorrnaiion. Further 
enquiries were made in chat area by the locaJ librarian, but without 
success. We could only quote to the enquirer the statement in a 
comprehensive history of industry in that district that “ not even 
a tombstone is leR to mark his grave 

It may be queried, ‘‘ were we justiEed in spending so much 
staff time in answering this enquiry*’ ? Bearing in mind what 
baa been said on the subject of assisting readers in chapter i, wc 
fed that we were. We were assured of the serious nature of the 
enquiry and there was, in this case, no possibility of directing th#* 
enquirer bimsdf to some of the possible sources, for the query came 
by letter from abroad. 

Many of our country’s larger reference libraries will do this 
land of work regularly for their readers. Questions of this kind 
offer a challenge to one’s resourcefulness and perseverance, and 
there is no doubt that the work itself is usually of considerable 
interest Unfortunately one often feels like doing some further 
research of one’s own into the matter which has been investigated. 
Reference work of this kind gives one temporary insights into many 
attractive fields of knowledge about which one feels pereonaliy 
very ignorant and in some of which the accessible printed informa* 
don is very slight. But we remain, as far as our work is concerned, 
the servants of others in these matters. 

R£PEREM:ES 

From May 1936 untU December 1944, Herbert Woodbine 
contributed regularly to the litrofy Aswtaiion rfurrd notes under the 
heading of " Reference libraries Sometiines part or all of one 
of these contributions was devoted to explaining how a difficult 
enqui^ had been pursued. Students should spend a little lime 
browsing among these accounu, and should notice in particular 
how refweiice boob of many different lands have been made to 
work together. Some specific references to Woodbine’s notes 
have been given at the end of chapter J2. 

“ Searching the literature of science” by E. Lancaster-Joott, 
JiMtruU fiftcifnlific instrwnenif, voL 17 (November 1940), pp. 253-57, 

IS a good account of dealing with enquiries in one piticular field of 
knowledge. 
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NOTE ON TRACING AND SELECTING NSW WORKS 
OF REFERENCE 

The litlci of new worki of reference and, more rarely, evaluative 
comment about the books are found, for the most part, in the 
general process of thook selection- These works arc recorded in 
national bibliographies and other lists of new books, they are 
reviewed or noted In ocher periodicals and in newspapers, 
prospectuses of them are received, and so forth. Lists of additions 
CO both large general and specialized libraries are oAen helpful. 
There arc, however, a few special sources compiled by librarians 
for the use of their colleagues. The section " Reference libraries ”, 
included in most monthly issues of Tiu Lihraiy AisociaHon rtcord and 
at present prepared by A. J. Walford, is one of these, Walford 
performs & useful service by drawing attention to some new reference 
books which may not be generally known. Each month, too, the 
BulUiin/or iHfrmtf of Unesco includes notes on works of reference 
in a similar way, 

After the publication of C. M. Winchell’s fourth edition of the 
Gutdr to hooks (referred to as Mudgt in this volume) it is 

probable that the quarterly ColUi* osti ruecrch Uhrarits will include 
a section on new works of referenoe. The American Library 
Association publishes a quarterly Subseription hooks bulUiin. This 
consists entirely of careful reviews of English language reference 
books written, for Che most part, by librarians, Often interesting 
comparisons are tnade between books of a rimilar nature. It 
does not, however, review more than a few works in each issue 
and we rarely And in it criticism of the subject matter of a reference 
book written by an expert in the sutgect concerned. Since some 
of the works reviewed are of little interest in British libraries, 
Subscription books bulUiin is not of much use in the United Kingdom. 
For similar reasons the notices included each month in the Wilson 
libraiy bulUiin are of limited interest. 

If a reference library is to be well selected and up-to>date, its 
librarian must scrutinize a large number of publications regularly, 
even if he restricts hinuelf to works in English. There is no easy 
way. Teachers using this book for their courses must do likewise 
if they are to give cheir students accurate information. 
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QTJESTIONS FOR PRACTICAL WOELK 

Teachen and students should have little difficulty in finding 
suitable reference quesdoiis for practical work, A number of 
libraries give examples in their reports of questions which have 
been asked in their reference libraries. The Library Association’s 
pamphlet A century of public librcruSy 7^50-/^150 includes examples 
on pp. 16*17. Students working on questions taken from such 
printed sources will hod their problems are ofmn more didicult 
than they would have been if they had been received from an 
enquirer. In most cases the enquirer would be able to give 
further clues about his question before a search was begun. 

The questions given below are suitable for practice work in a 
large reference library. Some of them are difficult; a number 
of them cannot be answered from works died in this book. It is 
hoped, however, that after having studied this Introduction and 
having done the coUateraJ reading indicated, the student will be 
able to handle these problems intelligently. Even in a large 
reference library the student may not Hnd the materials he feels 
he needs. In these cases he should indicate to his teacher where 
he thinks the answer might be found and how be would propose 
to obtain it for an enquirer. Some of the questions could 
appropriately be discussed in class. 

1. A reader asks to see the texts of the Radcliff awards affecting 
boundaries between India and Pakistan. 

2. An enquirer making a bibliography hes the names ofa hundred 
journals dealii^ with theology and related subjects, in 
different languages. He wishes to know where these journals 
are published. What sources would you suggest to him ? 

3. An enquirer wishes to consult pre*i933 criticism of the 
writir^ of W. H. Auden. What advice would you give him? 

4. What writings in French can you trace on the subject of free 
ports and free trade zones ? The xnore up*t>date the 
information, the better it will be for the enquirer. 

3. A reader asks for recent literature on the treatment of wastes 
from fruit cannii^ fisciories. In particular he wants accounts 
of methods suitable for a small ffictory in a rural area. 

6. What definitions of “ aggression ” have been given by Soviet 
diplomats and international lawyers ? Translations into 
English are required. 

7. A reader asks for statisdts showing the number of people 
speaking the different languages of the world. 
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8. A reader has a 1695 editicn of Dt tore htlli ae pech Hbri tus. 
He has heard that editions of this work differ. What is the 
history of the first edition of (his work ? 

9. An enquirer asb for biographical information about the 
composer Orif and for the piano score of his opera ZhV 
Bfmaumn. 

10. Another reader asb for biographical information about the 
Philippine patriot, Risal. He also wants to know which of 
his works have been translated into English, 
it. Biographical information is required alMUC the Italian poet 
Lauro de Bosis. Have translations of his worb been made ? 
IS. Information is required on movements from the country to 
the city on the continent of Europe in the nineteenth century. 

13. What regulaUons have been m^e in the United Kingdom 
and other countries governing the transport of dangerous 
goods at sea ? 

14. How do the properties of the insecticide " Schradan " differ 
from those of " D.D.T/* ? 

13. Trace entries for the following works in bibliographies or 
elsewhere so that, if your library did not have these boob, 
you would be able to forward satisfactory inter-library loans 
requests for them. They are printed here'as presented by 
readers. 

(fi) La Btlgiqut ti la a series of four volumes relating to 
the war of >9r4*t9i8. 

(^) Bishop of Monmouth, Th» prebltmt ^ and d»ath. 

(e) Boadle. British lumber market. 1998. 

(rf) £nquete«Ausichuss. Dtr imlrehi Auaenhuidei w\Ur dir 
Eirtudrhmg uMiwirtsek^Uiher SlrvkUmMndiiMgen. 90 Band» 
2te Halbbsjtd. 

(#) Gray and Gorlett. The lighting of public buildings. 
1949. 

(/) Mance {Sir 0 .) A report on competition between road 
and rail traffic in East Africa. 

(/) Roberts (L. G.) The road to good nutrition. Published 
in the period 1959-45. 

(A) Salazar (A.) a recent work on dancing and the ballet in 
Spanish. 

(i) Snowden, The cultivated races of sorghum. 1936. 

(j) Stone (R.) Definition and measurement of the nationai 
income and related totals. 

(A) Van Asbcck {F. M.) A recent work on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and its predecessors. 

(f) A work on bums and scalds by L. Colebrook and others. 
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It has not been possible to lesurvey the whole of the material in 
this volume for these addenda. It is hoped, however, that the 
followuig notes will help to bring much of the book up lo dale. 

Page 16. The second edition of Calot atd Thames appeared in 
J950- Iis annotations, particularly those lo French reference 
works, will be found useful supplementary readiii]?. Its material 
on the literature of special subjects is highly selective. 

The ilrst volume of Mile Malcl6s’s Us sourca du Im^il hibl»^ 
grapMqui appeared in 1950 ; it deals with works which arc general 
in scope like the present volume, though on n much larger scale, 
it will be followed by two volumes on the literature of special 
aul^ecis. It is a very valuable work of reference 5 the student, 
too, can learn much from its textual material. It should also be 
recorded on page 67 ; when it Is complete many of us will consult 
it as often as we do Btsitrman. 

Page 17. The referenu Hbrvian w vni^ersily, murtieipal and special 
Ukreries, edited by J. D. Stewart (1951) might help the student to 
appreciate further the differences between reference work in these 
various kinds of libraries. It also contains some bibliographical 
information, espedally Id its last chapter. Some of the material 
in this book is, however, of indiflerent quality. 

Page a6, On p. 195 the writer has suggested that SulucripiiM 
books Mlelin is not of much use in the United Kingdom. An 
exception must be made for the April, 1951 issue, for it contains 
long reviews of the three encyclopaedias, Chambers's, the Brilamua 
and the Amerisaita. The writers of these reviews have subjected the 
recent edidoru of these works to a more detailed scrutiny than has 
been done in this book. Some less favourable aspects of Chambers's 
are revealed here; more favourable is T. H. Havdtins’s review of its 
biology articles, Aefters, vol. 167 (April at, 195J), pp. 619-ao. 

Page 30. The supplementary volume of the Soviet encyclopaedia 
recorded here deals with the U.S.S.IL itself; it has now been 
translated into Gennan as EnzykkpadU der Vnan der Sozialistisshen 
Soajetrepubliken (2 vols., 1950- .). 

Pa^ 31. Add to the references here a history of “ Encyclo¬ 
paedias ” by S. H. Steinberg, St^nalttre, n.s. no. 12 (1951), pp, 3-22. 

Page 37. Tbs eeneise Oxford diedmaty has appeared in its 4th 
edidon during 1951. 

Page 39. The first fascicule of a new and extensive dictionary 
of French wi± definitions in French has appeared. It is the 
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Duiujnnoire alpfut^ 4 liqiu et onaiogi^ de U tangtu fian^w by Paul 
Robert (1951- .)} it includes illuatraove quotations and it is 

hoped that the work will be completed by 1955, The supplementary 
volume to /^onsicn also appeared in 1951. 

Page 40, footnote. Unesco has now published the Btblugrapfiy 
of inUrlingual scitnt^c ond iahmeal dielxmarUs, by J. E. Holmstrom 

(' 950 « 

Page 48. To the list of the most generaUy useful annual 
compendia may now be added Theseopoyearbookifiiidasify, trado and 
financ 4 (1950* .)> though, as its title indicates, it is not so general 

as are the other year l^oks recorded. It includes information 
about the United Kingdom and foreign countries in a convenient 
form. 

Page 54. We now have a valuable bibliography, with a historical 
introduction, of early directories which is complementary to the 
work of Goss, the Guidi to iJu naiiotuil and proointial diroetorm of 
England and WaUSy txcluding London, publuhod b^cn id^ 6 , by J. E, 
Norton (1950J. 

Page 56, footnote t. 71 u dtrttiofjf ^ £f«ctafust annuals asxd 
TfftTtKt bo^ (1950) may be added here. The items it records are 
mainly of British origin, though a few foreign titles have been 
included. It is by no means a complete record of British works of 
this kind ; its appeal is primarily to adveriisers. 

Page 56, footnote a. The second edition (1950) of the work 
issued by the library of the Ghambre de Commerce dc Paris has 
the title, Annuairts fran^is il listts i'admsts susetptibUs 4 *\niiT 4 Ssar U 
eommtnt tl Cindusirit. 

Page 69. A second volume of Arnim’s Intsrnationalt Ptrsonal- 
bibliogrnpkUi completing its alphabet, is appearing in fascicules. 

Page 83. Bibiiogr^ldc organiiaiion: papers prtssnUd bofou tho 
I5lh annual eonftrmt if the CraduaU Ubrary School {Chieago) /950, is 
edited by J. H. Shera and M. E. Egan. It indudes a general 
paper on bibliographic organiaation by V. Clapp and a history of 
the attempts to organize bibliography internationally by K. 0 . 
Murra, as well as other interesting material. The three chapters 
on ^e characteristics of the literature, problems of use, and 
bibliographic organization in the held ’* of the humanities, the 
social sdences a^ the natural sciences should help the student to 
understand the methodology of making searches for informatioo in 
these subject areas. 

The General report (f the Corferenee on the Improoemens of BibliO’ 
grapHeoi SerokeSy Pfoo.y 75150 (Unesco document, UNBSCO/CUA/3, 
1950) gives an admiraUy suednet picture of what is desirable 
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bibliographicaily in each country, though it n not restricted to that 
question only ; those v/ithout access to the origiitaJ document could 
consult F, C- Francis’ account of the conference, Journal ij 
doffumtHiaiioa, vol. 3 (May 1951), pp. 9i‘7> 

Bi^liagraphUfy tulfjtet and national: a guide to Uuir ionienis and use, 
by R. L. C^llison (1951) appeared too late for comment here. 

Page 88. Cambridge University Library has also issued a List 
of ameni foreign pmoSeals, including ihi>se published in ceuniries of the 
British Commonwealth ooerseas (1950); in tracing titles this will 
usually be less useful than the national directories of periodicals 
themselves, when the latter are available. Wliere national 
directories are not available, and for purposes of selection, it may be 
heipful. 

In Jan., 1951, the Library of Congress began to publish Serial 
titles newlj received ; this is a monthly which will cumulate annually. 
Since the number of titles recorded in any one year is expected to 
exceed 00,000, this work is the best general, international guide 
that we have to the names of new periodicals, though not all the 
titles in it are those of new journals. At the time of writing it is 
uncertain whether the work will be continued in 1953. 

Page 89. It seems unlikely now that a new edition of Sperling 
will appear in the near future. We have, however, a useful 
bibliography of Deutsche ^eitschfiftent (*95^) prepared by 

the Deutsche Bibllothek in Frankrurt<am*Main and a Handbueh 
deuiseke Presse (ote Aufl., 1951), the latter including both newspapers 
and periodicals. The former w^ork is, however, of more use to 
academic libraries. 

Page 93. Union catalogues of the periodicals in special subject 
fields held by British libraries are easier to consult than the large 
general uoion catalogues and they may also include additior^ 
information. We have two more recent examples in " A handlist 
of psychology periodicals in the learned libraries of Great Britain ”, 
by J. W. Scott and F. V- Smith, Journal of doeumentatieny vol. 6 
(Sept, 1950), pp. I52-66 (also obtainable separately) and Agri‘ 
oiltur^ periodieab of the British IsUs, i 68 j~ipoo and their lecaBon, by 
F. A. Buttress (1950). 

Page 94. The first part of the publication of the Biblioth^ue 
Kationale has appeared and it has been followed by two others 
which list the journals tint by eountiy and then in a classified order 
(1950). The Centre National de la Recherche Sdentifique is 
supplementing Lacroix-Bultingaire by issuing fascicules recording the 
scientific periodicals held by individual libraries or groups of 
libraries (1947- .). 
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Page gg. Bibliogrspfru da JrmdspttuHgtn Z^Uchn/lgnliUrcba has 
resumed publication with fascicules of n-f- 30. 1949.50 It is 
mdcxir^ some 3,800 journals. Volumes 26-ac arc being prepared 
and wdl appear later. ^ e t' 

^ge 103. The 1951 issues of the ordinary edition of the £ru£r4 
naiwnei biAUogmphy are no longer printed on one side of the page 
only, though copies ean be so obtained if required. The work 
now has a weekly author index, the last weekly index of each month 
b«ng an author, title and subject index to the lists of the whole 
month- There will be cumulations of the British natiortcl bibUo- 
iro^y> l»lh of the classified lists and of the indexes, fnom January 
to March, June and September, in addition to the annual volumes. 
The article by F. 0. Francis on this bibliography, Aslib prMtsdwis, 
vol. 9 (Aug., 1950), pp. 139-45, »l‘ould be added to the list of 
reierences at the end of this <^apter. 

Page J04. Briiith boek wws is not now cumulated into annual 
volumes. BritisA bocit to corns » nenv available In the United 
Kingdom- Slavonic titles are now included in (and have a separate 
section in) the general list of the Aetutioru to the British Museum, 

Page ro6. The 1943*46 cumulation of the CumaiatiM book indox 
appeared in 1950. 

Page ni. A new edition of the South African uiokiut t^fboeh 
covering the years 1900.1950 has been announced. 

Page 113. The list of" Current national bibliographies " in the 
Ldnaty q^osUriy of cvnni oequisiUons was concluded 

in vol. a (Feb., 1951), pp. 15.26. This record includes the biblio. 
graphics of special types of materials, such as periodicals and 
thews; Pwto docs not do this, but it does loclude the principal 
general retrospective lists, as does volume one Qt AialeUs^ 

Page 114. The work by Widmann recorded on p. 68 includes 
a good account of present-day German national bibliographies. 

Page 124, The following article may be added to the references, 
" The making of the ShorUtitU eeiatogut, iCqi^iyoo ” by D. G. Wing, 
Pf^vs qf Ifto Bibliogn^e^i Socie^ ^ Ammca, vol. 45 (1951), pp. 
59.69. 

Page 128. A new edition of that volume of Mirurva which 
records the universities and technical high schools of Europe has 
been announced for the end of 1951. 

Page (30. ScisntifK and Uanted soeistus of Great Britain : a kand^ 
book empiUdfrem official sourus (1951) was sponsored by the British 
Council. AsUb’s Cmdes to ths sntrets of itformation in Groat Briiaitt 
will not be continued ; a two-volume directory to replace the 
292S Aslib directory is in preparation, 
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Page 133. Tbe Jiipwoire tUs bibliotJtiquif de Fnwee t$ a Joint 
production of Unosco and La Direction dea Services des Biblio* 
th^ues dc France} its first two volumes have the sub-titles, 
BiblioVU^tut de Paris and Bibliolhi^s des dipartmenU; the third 
volume should be ready soon. These volumes are models of their 
kind. 

The “ Memento ** section of the loose-leaf Ensydopidie permorurtte 
de Vadminislration /rattfoise will be found useful for the names of 
French societies and other institutions. 

Page 137. United Xalims puhUcalions if)SO appeared in 1951. 

Page 144. A few useful iinofTicial bibliographies of particular 
series of British government publications exist and a new one has 
recently been announced. It U A brtwate of parliamentcny papers^ 
by P. Ford. It records, in broad subject order, some 
1,100 governmental reports, giving the terms of reference of the 
committees, the arguments of the reports, th«r conclusions and 
their recommendations. 

Page 143. William Law in chapter nine of Our Hansard (1950) 
records some errors made in that publication ; parallel cases exist 
abroad. The Cor^rtssional record of the United States made a 
mistake recently in reporting a speech made by General McArthur 
to a joint session of Congress on April (9, 195These cases are, 
however, rare enough to cause headlines in the daily press. 

Page 146. The Ckronologieal iahU and the Irviix to tfu slaiaies in 
force are now separate works. Their current editions are entitled 
Chrotioioival table of the sUUuUs, covering the legisladon to Deemher 
/950 (1951) and the Index to Ou statutes in force covering legislation to 
December ^t, 1^4$ (s vols., 1950). The third edition of The statutes 
(1950) is in 32 volumes ; they have the title The statutes revised ” 
on their spines. They have an accompanying volume, The Church 
Asembly measures, (1951). Annotations to sets: directions 

for the amendments made bj the assts, statutory instruments and 

Church Assembly measures cf 7949 and /950 to the ** Statutes nnsed to 
” artd the annual volumes since that date (1931) will normally appear 
annually. Now that the pattern of ^ese publications seems 
settled in its new form it seemed worthwhile to record thdr dtles in 
full. 

page 147. The current volume of the Index to statutory rules and 
orders and statutory insirumenis »force records those in force on Dec. 
$1, 1949 (17th ed., 1950). 

Page 152. Bibliogre^hie de la France now includes periodically a 
special supplement recording government publications; it first 
appeared in Sept, 1950. It includes national, local and overseas 
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items, in contr&st to its British and American counterparts. M. 
Rousuer has prepared an admirable paper on " Les publications 
officiellBS du gouvemement £ran;ais ’’ for a documeotation con¬ 
ference in Paris sponsored jomtly by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and the Fondation Nationale d«s Sciences 
Poiitiques early in 1931; it is available in mime^raphed form only 
at the time of writing. 

Page 138. Hyamson's Dictioitay of missel biogrepf^ gives very 
short entries and adds references tellii^; where fuller biographies 
can be found, so that it could be considered a bibliography of 
biogi aphy. 

Page ] 60. Further examination has proved that the Dieticrm^ 
d«4 eontenpoToins is not a sufficiently comprehensive work to merit 
entry in the present book. One volume of the DUtionvain bic- 
grcpM^iu fron^oii emUmporain is out (1930) and another is promised. 

Page 164, etc. The Ministry of Local Government and Planning 
has taken over the functions of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

Page 186. A new edition of the atlas of the Touring Qub 
Italiano appeared in 1931. The boundaries on the map have been 
retdied and a few correcdoni have been made to place names which 
have changed. The work has not, however, hetn fully revised; 
many place names in it need revision. 

Page 194. A series of essays giving more detailed initrucUons 
about the methodology of searching for information in one special 
subject held is to be found in the volume Soarthing thi eimieal 
liUratm (1931) publbhed by the American Chemicsl Society. 

Page tgS. Some of the eontents of Unanswond qmttons (i930> 
.) issued by D.S.l.R. Intelligence will defeat the experienced 
reference librarian, even if he works together with a subject 
spedalbt. D.S.i.R. are the inidals of the IfeparUnent of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 
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